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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 

The English press has been all but unanimous in its censure of the 
recent action against the religious orders in France. The celebrated 
seventh clause of M. Feny's Bill, especially, has been denounced 
as a violation of the liberties of both the members of the monastic 
congregations and the parents who have intrusted to them the 
education of their children. The decrees by which the Jesuits 
have been suppressed, and the other orders have been invited to 
sue for auliiorization, have met, if I mistalce not, witli u rather less 
sweeping condemnation, but slill the^ have been pointed out as a 
proof that the French Republic is animated with a spirit of perse- 
cution against the Catholic Church. Such measures, we are as- 
sured, are but the beginning of the war of irreligious fanaticism 
against religious institutions and religion itself. We are, accord- 
ing to this view of things, the genuine children of the Jacobins of 
1793. I remember having read an article in a leading London 
newspaper, in which the words demagogy and derangogical were 
used six times within one column, to characterize our Government, 
its proceedings, and its supporters. 

I want to appeal from that sentence, and to see whether a plain 
exposition of facts and half an hour of sober discussion cannot re- 
move what I must consider as a total misconception of the case. 

There are two preliminary considerations which ought to have 
put our English critics on their guard before passing su severe, a 
judgment on French Republicanism. The first is the character of 
many of the advocates of the seventh clause aud of the decrees 
against the congregations. The authors and abettors of those meas- 
ures are not all men of extreme and violent sentiments — very far 
from it. M. Jules Ferry is by no means a fanatic, but an able, 
honest, and practical reformer. M. Waddington, who was at the 
head of the Cabinet when the seventh clauso was introduced, is 
L. M. iv-l 
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one of the most moderate — ^not to say timid — of the gftoiip klMrwa 
under the designation of the Ltfl Centre, M. de Freycmet, hlft. 
successor, who has issued the obnoxious decrees, is known for his 
conciliatory disposition no less than for his honesty, sagacity, aoid 
oratorical gifts. He visited some of our provinces when ^11 a 
Kinister of Public Works, and he produced a deep impression oa 
that occasion by his appeals to forbearance and concord. The an- 
swer to this will be, of course, that MM. de Freycinet and WiKt- 
dington, in the matter of the Jesuits, have acted against their own 
tietter judgment, and in obedience to the dictates of the majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies^a gratuitous assumption, based updn 
no fact whatever. I am not prepared to- deny that these gentl9- 
men, as is natural to men in office, would not have preferred being 
spar^ tht» trouble of a tenacious opposition in Parliamenti «ad t)f 
a widespread agitation in the country ; but I feel confident ttocit 
the^jT have brought their measures forward under a sense of un- 
avoidable necessity, and that in doing so they have done no vio- 
IcQce jtQ their convictions. They may regret to have to carry. out 
a policy full of difficulties, but they cannot be said to hav«$ con- 
seiited to what was not right in their eyes. 

The analysis of the division which took place on the seventh 
clause in the Senate is equally conclusive against the opinion Of 
those who believe all the adversaries of the Jesuits in Fhkn^ to 
be prompted by anti-religious sentiments. The Senate* it is true, 
threw out that part of M. Ferry's Bill, but by a small majority, 
and a majority consisting almost entirely of Royalists, Bonapstrt- 
ists, and Ultramontanes, aud therefore of such as systematically 
oppose all the measures which are introduced by the present Gov- 
ernment or sent up from the other House. Their victory on the 
division was due to the casual accession of Republicans who voted 
with them from various motives, though mostly, I admit, from re- 
ligious prepossessions. Not so, at all events, M. Jules Simoii, 
whose vote has been held out as the significant protest of a genuine 
Liberal against the narrowness of his own party, but whose con- 
duct does not admit of quite so simple an interpretation. It mu^ 
not be forgotten that M. Jules Simon's statesmanship, as head of 
a Cabinet under Marshal MacMahon, gave general dissatisfactloii 
to his friends, and that when, at the be^nning of last' year, he 
came forward as a candidate for the Presidency of the Senate, he 
was black-balled in consequence of the discredit into which he had 
fallen, t am far from wishing to impute motives to M. Jc3es 
Simon, but there is no denying that his attitude of late has been 
that of a man who casts about for some parliamentary combina- 
tion capable of raising him again to influence and power. Be that 
as it may, thia much is certain, that M. Jules Simon can hardlv be 
any more considered as a member of the Republican half of the 
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Senate. I shall not say the same of M. Laboulaye, who also Toted 

i^gainst the clause, and whose example ma^ also have influenced 

Ibe issue of the debate ; but M. Laboulaye la known to be crotch* 

e^, uosikfe, a blind admirer of Anierican principles and ihstitu 

Mtit)& There is no discussion into which he does not drag in the 

iexample set by the United Btates. M. Du£aure, from his age, hie 

-ii^ent, bis superiority to party spirit, and the constancy of iiis re- 

^bUcan conyictions, was certainly the most formidable of the op* 

^ponenta ot M. Feriy*s Bill, and he had, of course, as well as his 

Iriundftaod fdlowers* a full right to his opinion. But why should 

Xi .bo aeaumed that none of the senators.who voted in the minority 

.oUrtbat occasion are as well entitled as M^ Dufaure to the credit of 

§^ high-minded and mature decision ? There is no extreme party in 

the Senate ; the most advanced members of that assembly woilld 

.paassQUStef among the most temperate of the Lo«ver House ; M. 

Yictcr Hugo himself is visibly calmed down by the spirit of the 

place* The Left Centre, besides, did not go over in a body to the 

^Oppomtio& in the division we speak of, but only about one half of 

U](e group. I leave it to the English reader to judge whether, in 

the face of these facts, it is not unfal^, and contraiy to eiridence, 

(to bcand as irreligious zealots the 132 senators (against 149) who 

were of opinion that the unauthorized orders ought to be cut oft 

from the rtght of teaching. 

Another motive fur caution in the estimate of our religious dis- 
cusaioo^ia,. that the struggle we are going through has been the 
Jot of all the nations where the Catholic Church is powerful 
enough to> throw difficulties in the way of the Government, and, 
.by .the threat of such difficulties, to exact compliance with her pre- 
tensions. And here we come to what I take to be the root and 
sum of the whole matter. 

The clerical party and its abettors contend that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church Is a church like all others, an association siniilar to 
other associations, and entitled, in consequence, to enjoy the same 
Uberties. This, however, is begging the question. The truth is, 
^lat the Catholic Church cannot be compared to anything else. It 
Is an institution of a perfectly unique character. It is a fact sm 
ge^im$4 Catholicism has this distinctive feature, that it is theocrat- 
ical^ It claims the ri^ht of ruling rulers and governing govern- 
.meBte. Not that it denies the distinction between the temporal and 
j^e apiritual power ; it recognizes the existence and the lawfulness 
of the State, but at the same time it alleges its own divine com- 
mission to bring the laws and conduct of the earthly regiment 
under the c*ontrol of ecclesiastical authority. The Catholic ideal is 
a monarchy in which everything — institutions. State policy, and 
public instruction — is informed by the spirit of the Church, and 
brought into agreement with the canons. What would become of 
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the papacy, and of its pretension to be a living representation of 
the Deitv upon earthy if its authority were a matter of opinion; tin 
affair of personal conviction, if individuals and nations were at- 
liberty to obey or not ? No, they must be made to obev, they must 
be made to believe ; dissent is to biB accounted as sin, Wresy tO'be^' 
visited as guilt, and citizen fights are to depend upon baptism and 
conformity. Such is the Catholic theory, a theory which the Oatho* 
lie Church is not at liberty to disown, for that would be disowning 
hersdf , giving up her taism 6^Ufe, dwindling to the condition <tf 
a mere sect, of one religious denomination among all the othem 
True, it is not in the power of the Church to realize her own con- 
ception. The glorious vision, once embodied in the papacy of the 
Middle Ages, has vaulted. One half of Europe has renounced i^ 
allc^iftnce to Rome, and growing infidelity is completing the woife 
of tne Reformation. The Church, therefore, has a hard time of it 
She is obliged to observe a certain discretion in the asserti<m <>f- 
her claims, to make concessions to the spirit and to speak the Ian-; 
guage of the age ; but she has not for all that abandoned anythif^ 
of ner pt^tensions ; through all difficulties and humiliations she 
still tends to the same end, endeavoring by force or favor, by self- 
assertion or tactics, to regain the situation she bus lost. Her confi- 
dence in such an unlikelv victory is indeed wonderful, and wooM 
deserve our admiration if the motive power of so great an effort 
were not the hope of bringing back humanity under temporal and 
spiritual bondage. 

The irrepressible tendencv of the Catholic Church to bring the 
State into subordination to itself has been at all times a source of 
collision between the spiritual and temporal power, but espechiliy 
since France at the end of the last century set the example or 
making the law of the land independent of the law of the Church 
in such matters as marriage, ecclesiastical immunities, the validly 
of religious vows, etc. All the efforts of Catholicism have« ever 
since, been employed in trying to recover the ascendency of which 
the French revolution had deprived it Seeing that power is noTf- 
adays a matter of majority, the Church threw herself everywhere 
into the electoral struggle, and when experience had taught her 
that the people were to t)e won over before any result could be ex- - 
pected from parliamentary strategy, she addressed herself to the 
task of education. Hence her endeavors to bring the public schools 
under her influence, and, failing this, the zeal with which she 
availed herself of the modern principles of liberty to set up schoola 
of her own in rivalry with those of the State. K is thus that eda« 
national competition has come to play so great a part in the con- 
flicts between Church and State which, of late years, have takea 
place in all countries where Catholicism is powerful enough to at* 
tempt duminatiun. 
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. Tbe alvil war which tore up Switaberland in 1847, as wall aa the 
Bubsequeot changes in the institutions of that coantry, had avow- 
edly their cause in the aversion and dread of the Jesuits, their 
teaohing and their intrigues. The first use made of the victory 
yfm th& confiscation of ecclesiastical and conventual property, and 
soon afterward the new constitution enacted that *' the Jesuits and 
religious; communities connected with them were not to be re- 
i^ved in any part of Switzerland." This clause became more 
stnngent still in 1874 when the fundamental compuotwas revised : 
it. excluded the Jesuits *' from all action in Church or School/* and 
empowered the Federal Government to extend the prohibition, by 
mere decree, '* to all religious orders whose doings should appear 
dangerous to the State, or should disturb the peace among (he de- 
nominations. 'f Thia prohibition is to this day in full vigor ; Switz- 
^Piaod has succeeded in getting rid of that order which many are 
pleased to describe aa subtle and cunning enough to evade the hiws. 
Thiece is no reason, therefore, why France should not succeed as 
wdl -as the neighboring republic in excluding the obnoxious so- 
deiy. 

li is Bot» perhaps, out of place to add that, during the war of a 
xnajocity of the Swiss cantons against the j9onderbun4, public 
QinnioQ iu} England was decidedly opposed to the Jesuits and their 
cauaev that the English Government countenanced the Federal au* 
thority in its proceedings agaiust cantonal rights, and that Lord 
Patoersion, then Foreign Secretary, prevented by ail sorts of dila- 
toiy.pixx^edings the intervention of France and Austria, and thus 
secured the success of the Radicals. Lord Palmerston, in his letter 
of the, 20th. November, 1847, to Lord Ponsonby, requires ** that 
the . foimdation of the arrangements should be, that the Jesuits ; 
sbDold be romoved from the whole of the territory of the Confed- 
eration, because," he writes, " we are now quite convinced that 
thinga have gone so far, and popular feeling has been so strongly 
roused against them, tbbat unless they leave Switzerland entirely 
there is no chance of peace in that country. " 

I am very far from wishing to justify all Uie laws which Prince 
Bismarck has obtained from the Reichstag and from the Prussian 
Parliament agaiust tho Roman Catholic clergy. Although he aU 
lagea the necessity of maintaining the rights of the State against the 
Qmrch,. he appears to me to have gone farther than this position 
required, and to have interfered in ecclesiastical concerns beyond 
the necessities of the case. But. however that may be, it is clear 
that the celebrated.statesman judged the pretensions of the Catho- 
lic Church, a serious danger to the State, since he would hardly 
otherwise have gone out of his way, and that on the very morrow 
of a great war and of the creation of a united Germany, to meddle 
with the religion of a third of the population of Prussia, and of 
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the papacy, and of its pretension to be a living representation of 
the Deitv upon earth, Ir its authority were a matter at oplnion;^n 
aifair of personal conviction, if individnals and nations were at- 
liberty to obey or not ? No, they mnst be made to ober, they must 
be made to beliere ; dissent is to be accounted as sin, heresy t6>be^ 
visited as guilt, and citizen rights are to depend upon baptism and 
ccmformity. Such is the Catholic theonr, a theory which the Catho^ 
lie Church is not at liberty to disown, for that would be disowning 
hersdf, giving up her ta&on W^e, dwindling to the conditldn <tf 
a mere sect, of one religious denomination among all the others. 
True, it is not in the power of the Church to realize her own con- 
ception. The glorious vision, once embodied in the papacy of the^ 
Middle Ages, has vanii^ed. One half of Europe has renounced its^ 
allegiance to Rome, and growing infidelity is completing the woife 
of ue Reformation. The Church, therefore, has a hard time of it« 
She is obliged to observe a certain discretion in the assertion^6f- 
her claims, to make concessions to the spirit and to speak th^ian*; 
guage of the age ; but she has not for all that abandoned anytfaijig 
of her pretensions ; through all difficulties and humiliatious we 
still tends to the same end, endeavoring by force or favor, by self- 
assertion or tactics, to regain the situation she h'as lost. Her cohfi- 
dence in such an unlikely victory is indeed wonderful, and would 
desefve our admiration if the motive power of so great an effort 
were not the hope of bringing back humanity under temporal and 
spiritual bondage. 

The irrepressible tendency^ of the Catholic Church to bHng the 
State into subordination to itself has been at all times a source of 
collision between the spiritual and temporal power, but especially 
since France at the end of the last centuiy set the example or 
making the law of the land independent of the law of the Churdl 
in such matters as marriage, ecclesiastical immunities, the validiQr 
of religious vows, etc. All the efforts of Catholicism have* ever - 
since, been employed in trying to recover the ascendency of which 
the French revolution had deprived it. Seeing that power is no\f- 
adays a matter of majority, the Church threw herself everywhere 
into the electoral struggle, and when experience had taught her 
that the people were to be won over before any result could be ex- 
pected from parliamentary strategy, she addressed herself to tiie 
task of education. Hence her endeavors to bring the public schools 
under her influence, and, failing this, the zeal with which she 
availed herself of the modern principles of liberty to set up schools 
of her own in rivalry with those of the State. It is thus that edu*- 
eational competition has come to plu^r so great a part in the con- 
flicts between Church and State which, of late years, have takea 
place in ail countries where Catholicism is iiowerf ul enough to at* 
tempt dumiuatiun. _ ^ 
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. Tim civil w»r which tore up Switzerland in 1847, as well as the; 
subsequent ch^ges in the institutions of that country, had avow^ 
ediy their cause in the aversion and dread of the Jesuits, theif 
t^a^ng and their int^gues. The first use made of the victory 
-wm- t)ie confiscation of ecclesiastical and conventual property, ana 
soon afterward the new constitution enacted that '' the Jesuits and 
religiousr communities connected with them were not to be re- 
ceived in. ftoy part of Switzerland." This clause became more 
stringent still lit 1874 ivhen the fundamental compact was revised : 
it. excluded the Jesuits *' from all action in Church or School/' and 
empowered the Federal Government to extend the prohibition, by 
miBre decree, " to all religious orders whose doings should appear 
dangerous to the State, or should disturb the peace among the de- 
nominations.',' Tluft prohibition is.to this day in full vigor ; Switz- 
et^iai»d has succeeded in getting rid of that order which many are 
pleiisad to describe aa subtle and cunning enough to evade the &ws. 
Thiece is :no reason, therefore, why Franoe shuuld not succeed as 
wcil -as the neighboring republic in excluding the obnoxious so- 
ciety. ^ 

It is not, perhaps, out of place to add that, during the war of a 
maQority of the Swiss cantons against the 8onderbv,n4, public 
Qfnilion in England was decidedly opposed to the Jesuits and their 
causev that the English Government countenanced the Federal au* 
thority in its proceedings agaiust cantonal rights, and that Lord 
Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, prevented by all sorts of dila- 
tory, pi?oceedings the intervention of France and Austria^ and thus 
secmred the success of the Radicals. Lord Palmerston, in his letter 
of the, 20th November, 1847, to Lord Ponsonby, requires **that 
the tomdatiou of the arrangements should be, that the Jesuits 
shinUd be removed from the whole of the territory of the Confed- 
eration, because," he writes, " we are now quite convinced that 
things have gone so far, and popular feeling has been so strongly 
roused against them, that unless they leave Switzerland entirely 
there is no chance of peace in that couutry. " 

I am very far ftom wishing to justify all the laws which Prince 
Bismarck has obtained from the Reichstag and from the Prussian 
Pftdiament agaiust tho Roman Catholic clergy. Although he al* 
^9^I9» the necessity of maintaining the rights of the State against the 
(Smrch^ he appears to me to have gone farther than this position 
requited, and to have interfered in ecclesiastical concerns beyond 
this necessities of the case. But, however that may be, it is clear 
that the celebrated.statesman judged the pretensions of the CathO- 
ho Church a serious danger to the State, since he would hardly 
Otherwise have gone out of his way, and that on the very morrow 
of a great war and of the creation of a united Germany, to meddle 
with the religion of a third of the population of Prussia, and of 
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three fifths of tlie subjecfB of tttc trew empire. It H alfiO'wurtby ^^ 
remark thkt the pHu<^al iheadures't>f l^Hfice'fihms^ 
(Qrectipif were the expuYsion df ' the Jeimhd, fhe i&xcUBSte^: 'ttie; 
clergy frbth^he inspe'ctioii of sdidote, khd the BUbjee^nQf'jrcHiiigr 
meoi prepai-Tibg fbr holjr orders t6 H coiar8e of tiAmrsHv Il^iindl0^. 
State examination^; with a vfeW to lirinrtMm^ info ton toct*wllli: 
common life and lay society, and thtm to* wH;hdrawi&Bni:^fnoiiii«ii^ 
excltisiVely episcopal Idflitence. -Prince BisttoekV I edneluder^tor 
seen the peril with the same eytSs tsUr the French' Bepii^soaii^tin^. 
he l^a^ acted ou \ similar' conviction, tiiM ediK^tkni'iS'ihi^«'<j|jfaGM»j 
instrument of the CathoKc Ohtirch in her endeaVbrirto^reddmil^j 
posftioh ^he was deprived of by the fteformiltion 'and'4h& Iler€liir> 
tion. ■ ' . • '■' ' ''•* •• •' ; ,. ..- -.-. 

'^It might be obliged that 'the example of-tSWitziei^and add €l«r^: 
many 11$ not c6ndtiisive, the ma jorf^ (^ the- pdpttlMton 'ot^lMi^ 
countries' b^i^g Frotestiaiit, land th^refore^ ' tiatotalP^ dispios^dr. ta(> 
slight what may be the legitimate claims of the <}»9llotfc*QhlttteGikr^ 
or the w^n-foUnded demands 'of i«ell^u» '^biyiiilkta; '«Wli^ 
Cathbiibism is dominant, hdWeter, and 'wherp'tlie il¥aky./i«|; 
churches ddes bot exM/W^ fibd 1li^6kme«t)QaHyeng«g6d^^ 
tatni^ its st^preniacy itgafj^tlhe enfctoachments uf &: dergy^itii^ 
ciirtaffihg the ecclesiastical plfivilegeft of toirref timed:* Kaiy; •i»(ifeB^ 
8)ie attained ind^pchdence nnd Umty'asa kingdomr/dtdssotcJIiliitc 
h^Valfare "veith theC%urch to tlieisetnilHrteatioiiof 'Rbjne>!«ti> 
st^ept away the greater iiuflA)ert»f thetcligioQs orders, aad'to^tedr 
on the cl^rg\''that most gallihg breiM3ht>i itsirid preftigalite$^tb^ 
subjection of Ttriests to riaffilliry 'servicp. 'Still'mofe to ihetMtol/ ia 
the history of the Austrian Concordat. The Holy t^ an^-thcrlE^* 
copate had entered with alactity Into the reactionary' policy -^^4^^ 
Empeit)r Franbis Joseph itftelr t^. A capital "opp^jnvfo^ \% 
seemed to them of -shaking^ off those reslrfctioiiB vpoirihe t%^K^! 
the Church which were ki^bwn tfhder the nanierof JoaaipkhiSm^ '^A 
Obncordat was agreed to hi 1855/wtiiclt remsinaas UieoffliiM 
programme of Catholicism. The hcAr Boman veHgicm^waff •tQ.Ah'Q 
forever maintained throughout the Auskriaii' S^pircF, ^'^^wilhA ^ 
€he rights and priviregei^^hich belong to it in- virtue of the^vHie 
order and of Canon Law.'* Private 8s well as pnbiic'8chOo}S'W«f« 
placed undei* the control of' the ISplspopate. The same WiihTHi^ 
press : bobkd censured by ecele^aiftical autiiority wererrto ^ toon^ 
sidered as kgalfy prohibited. The reHgicNis ccritseeration^o^ naof • 
riage was declared necessity forit^-vandity. T^ep l^gher^h^l^ 
were nb longer amehable tb lay tribuBJEdB^'aind ^bishops' foeor^ri^d 
the right of visiting ref liictory^priesta with tem^^bti^^ pftidalin^^ 
A m^thorable piece of legi^tion/fbritfa^ Oi^bKc OhuVch'iuislMn 
betray^, in an authentic form and wlthTaM feioteeritjr or ivipni* 
dence, th^ end to which cotiviet^ all her effbrts; * ^e&, mid^|iY«> 



iiS^|04itrafl^ >lor;as8istano0K<lk« ^P^Ia to 'the Hbpties Qfcil^T, 
alttiii.f^^eltiiiis the benefit of coa^titutionttl io^tltiitions ; strong. 
fleit«6|^|HSted.byde8piocJ«a,.sh0 tlurow^off the masl;, call^ upun. 
t^igitufib^to juiloroe.her. dlctatca* mafcea orthodoxy the coxiditioa of, 
dWntfMbitH and ^ta her ^*e agHlnst free thought ana reUgious 
UiiMatlfMiv • Thia,, however, h more than our tiines can beai:, and 
o»e|yattciiiptajcan nevmr aueceed h^t by suxprise and momenj^arily, 
H^ben'^AMatna, after SadQwa», .tried to raUe herself iroo^ the slat^'.^ 
<^^diriiil»gfaiifm } and deeay; into which ahehad fallen^ the first 
ctmifU'-OiSnA YOBL -Beoat waa to abrogate the w^s( parts at the. 
oo&tMMiUmtaml nita with Bonne. SU y^ax^ later, la 1874^ the Con- 
caiiM>ltsdlm9ai{canueUed, and, what la npteworthy* by the will of 
one c»ly of the contraicting parties, and in spite of the proteata ' 
tittis ii>c.ithe..fi0ly.tiae-^ terrible slight tp ita autbi^rity. a terrible 
Mow>to jta poctensionof ^EeatUig with the kingdoms of the eartl^. 
ail a^oatiDg' of equality^ not to aay with the eondescensiQi^ ot' 4. 
amtlDr toward its inferiors. 1 

^'^aal; thourii not. Jeast^ significant in this review of the Oatholiq 
xiaiioil^. of> £no^ eooiaa Balgu^ where th^ battle between 
GlMV0hii(ttdBtate iB.bying.acluaily ifouglit, and with as much bit- 
tstiMSI^aa^hiFnineeitsell. Tbecewse; of dissension is, as usual,' 
p0Mc joatmctlon, tbeBlate^.in oonfonnity to the principlea of re-. 
HglotiaeqiialUyy'wifhmgtO/keep the schuQls open to all persua- 
i^iMia, -««d tharef 00^ i0(fen4sr.theiQ5 independent of the pric^t^ apd 
dbtf priest' iasialii^. upot) hario^ fiee^ aooesa tp them. But whi^t. 
gltnoa^li^ 9ctgiaii ooutes^.a particular claim to our attention is thi)i 
#Hdttiae4i aoppli^thal CaUiolicism, in spite of its appeals to gen-., 
enftind'' etet nal^pr^|K$ip]es, variea its atljt^de according to, Qircpm- 
sUttideB.' lo, Belgium,. A paim;tcy where the clergy retain^ cc^i^id*! 
iral^eiBfliiieooa,diBy»hafv;e had recourse to excommunicat,ioa as ^ 
te^4»f coeieiw yie flchoohnasters^ and of thus bringing public 
iastiuelioii to a dead.lock« and .4he State into hopeless ^imci^tle^ 
whS^ aoeh extremities are carefully avoided in countries like 
Ffaoee^ where belieirera are leW; or lukewann, an4 spitritua), thun<^ 
tea ^woQld frighten nobody. . 

' I do m»t give. the foregomg oonsiderationa for more than thej> 
»a worth, hut only aa being sufficient to make foreigiaep9 jMuise. 
baluv^ «ondemnuig the. a:<elip(ra8 policy of the Ffiench Sei^hti^ 
Tfewt tile proeeedings against thei^digious congregatk>ns.have Ve^ 
saM^ooeaby an iounense majoiity in the Chamber of I)eputieS 
aad^vefynearly by half theBenate ; thatt(h«^ have been sftproved 
M -by men- qf undoubted . wisdem . and moderation^ aqd, ', that the 
eftona of Repuhlicaa France, to get rid of mpnaatic ord^s. and in 
Musdmiten ta wrest from t^idr hiuids.the iustruetjion of youths are 
MSM inoideot in.the.battla actually fougbi in all Catholi<i Uo^ds 
belween- the soveivignty of the State ana the theoeracy of. ^ 
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Church— all tiiat is, indeed, no proof thdt the French Gorerhmtat 
is right, but it is enough to make people look closer into the merits 
of the case before they bandy about accusations of Jacobin intol* 
erance. Let us, then, after these preliminary considerations, comQ 
now to the real issue. It will be found, I believe, that the main 
objection to the conducl of M. Grfevy 's government comes to this : 
the recent measures taken against the religious orders constitute % 
violation of the liberty of the citizen, a violation the more to b6 
condemned as' it comes from a republic— that is, a form' of go^6rri- 
ment generally considered as implying a larger share of f reeffom. 
This is the argument which has been reproduced uaqxte ctd nrntseani 
by the opponents of the seventh clause and of the late decrees; 
Other objections, such as the legality of those measures, or the 
benefit wnich State schools would derive from monastic competi- 
tioo, are too slight to come into comparison with the plea drawn 
froni the so-called liberal position. And yet I must confess tliAt 1 
never could feel the cogency of that argument. Is liberty a' first 
princiij^e, a reKgious dogma, placed abov« all contestation and lim-. 
rtatipn, or is it simply the balance of conflicting interests; the ad-^ 
jjustment of opposite claims, a matter of expediency, a right bus-- 
ceptible of augmentation and diminution, subject Kke every feier- 
cise of human activity to the conditions of social life, to the Secu- 
rity and welfare of the commonwealth ? To put the question is to' 
answer it. Ifoi^t who was the orator who, in the days of Our 
first revolution, uttered the celebrated exclamation : ** Let c61t>- 
nies perish rather than a principle !" Well, is there, 1 ask, any 
one ready to say. Let France and her instittitioris go to ruin rather 
than suppress a number of monastic orders or deprive them of the 
ri^t of teaching ! Or shall we be met by that favorite plea of the 
doctrinaires of Liberalism, according to which liberty has in itself 
the power to remedy the evils to which it is liable? Liberty, ac- 
cording to this position, is like Achilles* lance, which was able to- 
cute the wounds it inflicted. An elegant commonplace, with some 
nttle truth in it, but truth which by no means allows of such gen- 
eralization. It is with that saying as with another famous apho- 
rism, according to which martyrs are the seed of the Church. All 
very well^but the Church has nevertheless been in many cases and 
places eradicated by persecution. There is, besides, no fair play;; 
and there can be none, in a contest between a powerful body like 
the Catholic Chun* and a nation like the French, where no 6thef 
free agency, no other national pursuit is organized. Experience, 
at all events, shows that lay initiative with us has' so far been to- 
tally unable to compete with the action of the clergy. 

It nobody is found so convinced of the sacredness of abstract 
principles as to set them above all restrictions', we then come down 
tD lower groimd, to a qualified proposition, and we hi^ve to ex< 
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amiae whether the dangers threatened to the State and to society 
by the monastic orders are such as to justify an infringement upon 
the liberties of Frenchmen. 

The dangeiB apprehended from the Catholic Church are of two 
sorts. Some are of a political, others are of a more social naturii. 
The Church is denounced, both an hostile to repubiican institu- 
tiona and as exercising a baneful influence on education* and gen- 
erally OB the morality* the dignity, and the welfare of society. 
In a speech addressed to a popular audience H» Qambetta once 
pointed to Clericalism as being '* the enemy.' • The converse holds 
good, and the republic has from the first been treated by the Catho* 
lie Church as an. adversary. Kor, I must ss^, is the mutual sus* 
picion or aversion unfounded, but rather based upon a right in* 
stinct. A republic is the most direct expression of the principle of 
popular government, of the sovereignty of the national will, and 

' that principle, in the eyes of the Catholic Church, is the great 
heresy of OAodern times. Besides, if, theoretically speaking, there 
is no reason why a republic should not proCess orthodoxy as well 
as a kingdom or an empire, yet as matters standi And taking the 

' conditions of modern society as they are, a republic certainly ex- 
cludes all forms of State reHgiou. 

It eould not, without violating its fundamental law, subordinate 
civil rights to a religious profession, or grant privileges to a relig* 
ious community. As its government represents the aggregate of 
citizens, and as these belong to various denominations, or, it may 
be, to- no denomination at all, it would be to the detriment of 
equality if a particular creed were set up us national, and preroga- 
tives attachea to it. .Without, therefore, entering here into the 
merits of established churches in countries where politics and 
religion have been gradually evolving out of past conditions, and 
where there is a general repugnance to break off the thread of tra* 
dition, I take it that a republic, and especially a republic set up, as 
was the case with us, on (he ruins of old forms and institutions^ 
has for its logical sequence a systematic indifference to religious 
questions as such. It lacks theological qualification — it cannot 
enjter into the merits or demerits of a creed. This is the meaning 
of that lay character of the State of which we hear so much now. 
It has been said that ** La JSepublique ne va pas a la mesae,*' and the 
saying may pass as a bluut way of expressing the state of tilings I 
have just described. It does not by any means imply that the re- 
public is an enemy to religion ; it sets out the inevitable antago* 
nismof a lay government to a religious society which believes itself 
commissioned to bring nations and slates under the swa^ of infal- 
lible authority. Catholicism is aware of that antagonism ; it is 
conscious that it fies in the nature of things, and in spite of occa- 
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(jlotial defi^galions and ptotestaUcnd, H:1m9 set doivii tfte^repnbHc 
.'aiBAp^csoii^t aijversary. ^^^ - -7/' -i^: 

; The^ss^titial Hostility between ClleiicaliBm add ttorepuUicklis 
\been remar^bly einbittered by llie tolemtfon whktk^ar iBBtiteliflios 
Jezteii^ to one form of disseni. It ia a fauttdO mocli o^!dtloolMci, 
ft)ut which deeply affects otxrpoliHcB, that u gteat>^niE^.a£iiMiddhi 
t^ught-^tbat a large proportion; at all eveiita^ ^•CRIrflopalB!nDlfet- 
..^l)rok^tL with allforms of religion. Libcfrty^f ixilittiieiiio^lor- 
,^erly lia^ ooly to do with different faiths ; It wasxneieay^ohiiitlid 
'pn behalf of the i^ts whieh dissehted f fom tiie State iarMiftad'Ihe 
JSstablished Church. Catholic orthodoscy its6ltiii.ther isiiuraa:pf 
,itime, liadl)een brought to adjust its iiatiml intdlemoeiB: tii itt€ irk- 
somif fact that Que half t>f Europe, at the Rdfbr&HtCfeti^ hadiMten 
VIpose from its allegiance to Borne. ^ Bmii6 4fitied lotig^xiidliardcto 
^ i^pre the^fact ; she protested against-it ; isib!t) ueied all theilorMDf 
. pejrsecutioh to put but a schism which ^V^aptaeti43alideiBiAL^ti)iflrier 
^pte^nsioua, but without success ; tlie right of disseniifailEidt in'fldine 
Ishape or ti^er, to be recogn^d at laat. Wfkn^, fou her.fittt, 
1 resorted to that irrational, absurd, but all the mooer aigpilficalit 
, ;«rrangemeiit whereby three religtouB which damn eachotlBertsKthe 
.rBomiSi, the Protestant^ and the Jet^ ish-^-were «|UttU3^^ Mdaii tt i ^atit 
of the public purse. Hatnt and the uselessness of all effbtte tA ihe 
: contrary had gradually reconciled the moat secU&rifln to this atatttjof 
.tiling when another stubborn fact, and much more tcoublesonie 
. jBtiU, came In for recognition. Thfe sixteenth oeatury: lutd /bfiA^ 
i upthefeliglous unity of £urope« but the leigbfeeeutkoeBtttfy^ted 
..done worse ; it had set up human reason and the so-ealled^tgilfeof 
V nature ajgainst supernatural religion. Modern aclenoe.had^aift'Dn 
deepening the opposition; and it has conie to this at bat, tlnifc 4n- 
creQtdity has become a power in its turn, that it demands toJ^'aot 
': merely tolerated, but in some sense recognized. My readMS viU 
remember the taelanchuly controversy which rose m few yeasajiago 
• among us as to the right of a num to be buried without wkj vdig- 
\ious rites at all. Everything was tried by the Olerierit to. pint a 
. .stop to those, in their eyes,Tmpk>us manifestations ;- tkey si0Ter 
(mentioned them but with expressions^ of eonteuipt:ana:.iiMf^r> 
fence ; the reactionary party then iu |>6w€r subjected drikbiifitils, 
as thev were called, to all sorts of vexatious restrlctiona.. AU tlUfr JIas 
ceased naturally since Marshal MacMahdU has Tesijanwd: ajod-^lhe 
republic has passed into the hands of the Repubiicahs, awijihe 
victory of these has had this momentous, Ihooghhaedly y«(rt«pil- 
ized, consequence— the liberty of unbelief. A sufiScient uaaae^Tof 
distrust ana disgust to the Catholic Church, if othem bad,baen 
wanting. 

The last grievance of the Church againBt Ihe Kpublle wlnieh I 
ahall mention ia of a pecoKar nature, and although deepfy hiaealed. 
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i^tifi^^ai^^iniff^^ wrong, Tlie^jr^p^l?^ic has no 

teM^ni^ |or the sofee of Oathoilcisin, ana evea'^.Jt nad it would 
H^^jambiettoipORoeal tl^QU Tbe Jiberty whicib.' tjie .press enjoys 

imgtfiim iDCXM!M3t;<^,PP9t^%g> any niaa or clabs of .|nen against 
JpMAtiiy, Tift9,c(nmme^ct^ h that French newspaper? are flow 
":«{^yjtdltx>oiclin^* and F^ triH^unals daily punishing a number 
-cifvjMH;exceeditglf diM?^ the good fame of the clergy, and 

^wbkshr.iiip wider tip^qs would never have come to Kghl The 
t-0fattMit''iB.fliich.«a8^ caimbt do withput the ptot^ibtrpn, not to sAy 
^^hi€eitiplidte|^fPf tijifi ^tate.andtJiis Is, besides Other reasons, why 
^hep/notiioiii fi&}iitii9tt;|ki^ sf kh irresponisible and disjcretiohary power. 

^i:^lie hoetiiHsitOl the. jCkMbtolic Church a^ the republic , is not a 
a«i«ttei^ie£ inffliowki^^^ /surmlis^. It coulcfhol^ but break out in iitpi^e 
o'j^^bifiywjoMlS wifiQom^ for which the prtiesthoodwai). famed of old, 
i bcit^wbick thjs ^Btg/dXjOfies pf, hatred 1^ ^t to neglect. The clergy 
liliaid! ifta'flhwtkia thf intriguejE^ whJLcbr Jn October, 1^73^ ^i^r months 
i^OKftenth^'fsill oljfti Thiers. «i neajrty succeeded in delivering up 
•^IT^IiroQatiiitd tiiflrhjsads of a ^legitimate monarch. TUer^ had been, 
'ilionsiffK, no Qoca9ipa jit ih»t tinie fpr ah actual and Tisioto clerical 
iiitifterf]eiiti)dn». > Thet.case w^t different with the l^dt move 6f the 
^iAi^iin«y6t^ wh^ Marah^.l^apMa^ was Induced to dismiss '||ie 
iiiJbUaelJieaatid by.lllli JuIqb Simon, pb form a reactionary;mihisn'y 
^ulidar <ihi9 Dw de ftr^gU^, to dissolve the ChambQ of Deputies, 
)i8Qd>*ta'(eall upon,,the:el$^.|»rs to decide between the contending 
ni|)^a(d^lei a;id:p«^i«i8k 4# the supreme decisioii was lodged with 
^itie^eotalituei)ci«iw the ^Consefv^tives brpught to bear upon them 
Vidl^j^^pressui^ wJ^i^h.acUninistrative centralization commands; kU 
>^tlic;iq^ietiee^ whi$^ thj^ IM^tocracy and the clergy put at their dis- 
npML; ,.^811 dedfilve appfiarecl the struggle^ BO generally wa» it 
^ viewed as Ihe^^ ^upreipe ei^ort ^of conservatism iigainst TevbljUtitm, 
'i<» tiMtkttt hOtie of monarchy i^^inst the republic, that alt consider- 
V Hiftioiia»9f {»*aaem!^ or deoency, were, forgotten. The upholders of 
'^ikm gooKtcQUsethiew all they ha4 and m they were into the con- 
i'- tMjt;>' 11ie'Clergy«rin partiqular, made it a question of life or death. 
'^'Pio ^oiio» with, charapterlstic rashness, set them thQ example. 
'iS0bel9iiig&:bAad of pilgrims irom the diocese, of Angers, he ippke 
,F^i4liie(p»]i which thi^tened France, and society; and expressed 
-^-iiiljU>JMr,thafe the ne^w, i^putleswouljd support tfie Government and 
li'frijmiplto^r «11 enemifisat home and abroad* He went farther, 
^,^]tii«t ^e request of the Am^Y^Uon ^ JSofHDame du Salut, he 
^gtalil^li!!didgienoestO:S part in. ^ nmmirU w 

^c tHtflMMTi on. I^atf . of ihA elections ; three hundreij days fo^ each 
^'^-fidmsfisLt &n4plejnij»ry indulgence to those who should receive 

the holy communion at the close, lilarshar MacMahon, in the 
~ mbaiti winito^ was making a tour in th^ provinces to stir up the loy- 

a^ of ^ pap^fSisAQmi At Bordeaux he yisited the qathedral, 
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where he was reqeived by the archbishop. Cardinal Donnet. Theprelr 
ate addressed the marshal as tie ** supreme hope of France/ ex- 
pressing a belief that GJod had chosen him for purposes of " repar-. 
Jitinn,"and declaring that his undertaking would be attended "with' 
the blessing of the ?ope. This, however, was deemed too much for 
the temper of the country. The ministers throughout these manlr' 
festations were sadly perplexed between the advantage of having' 
tlie clergy with them, and the apprehension of disgusting many cS: 
the voters if they appeared in too close an alliance wi?h the Chiirdi. 
The consequence was that the speech of Cardinal Donnet was 
omitted in the account which the Journal Officiet gave of the Jour- 
ney of the President. The same anxiety betrays itself in telegrams 
sent in all directions by M. de Fourtou, the Minister for HbniiB; 
Affairs, enjoining tlie local authorities to keep down the zeal Of the" 
bishops apd prevent publicity being given to their pastoral letters. 
Top late in many cases, for the newspapers of the time record a' 
number of those episcopal charges, and give the text of some of. 
them. The Archbishop of BourgesWas the first in the field, warn- 
ing the faithful against what he called ** the revolutionary jpro- - 
gramme," recommending prayers for the union of alt Conservatives 
iit the ballot-box, ordering a triduum, knd proclaiming the indul- 
gences vouchsafed by the Pope. The Archbishop of Chambery 
declared the contest to bo a battle pro'arU et tods. The Bishop of 
Tarentaise went so far as to say that voting for an opposition can- 
didate was as guilty an act as ** a sacrilegious communion.** This, 
intemperance, as foreseen, produced in many cases the reverse of 
the enect which was intended. There is a telegram. from the Pre-; 
feet of the Creuse expressing to the minister his fear that such, 
pastoral effusions should indispuse the population of his de|)art-:^ 
ment, which, he says, " are above all anti-clerical." 

The example set by the episcopate was followed by the lower 
clergy, the religious orders, and generally by all the good people 
of the land. There was a so-called **iieague of the Heart of 
Jesus,*' which published a manual of prayers addressed to 1;hat 
*' divine heart,** and to *' the immaculate heart of Mary,** in order 
to obtain a favorable issue '* to the terrible crisis which Christiau 
society was actujJly going through.** The pulpit resounded with ' 
personal denunciations of Liberal candidates; priests distributed 
bulletins of votes ; nuns visited families on behalf of tbe holy 
cause ; everything, in fact, concurred to give the elections of 1B77 
the character of a religious contention. 

The imprudence with which the Catholic Church committed 
herself in that desperate attack against the republic would be 
sufficient to account for the aversion which the Republicans enter- 
tain toward her. Political grievances, ori the other hand, fail to 
explain why the aversion to the clergy manifests itself qhiefiy in 
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edntibMion witb public instruction and against the monastic orders' 
which hare set themselsres to the task of educating the ^oung. We 
must, therefore, look about for deeper causes of dishke, nor are 
they far to seek. In a democracy like ours, with the active strug- 
gle for existence that is going on not only between individuals but 
between nations/ with the incessant changes which free discussion 
and scientific discovery are daily effecting in thought add life, the 
pWest comes unavoidably to be looked upon its a being of a 
diifer^nt nature from our own, a stranger to our feelings and 
concerns, incapable of understanding the ruling passions of 
our breast, member of another city, child of another father- 
land. Tlie representative of infallibility and immutability In 
an age of perpetual evolution, he Is felt to be opposed to all 
that we care for and live for. Add to, this tihe present awful 
naeaiiocrity of the clergy. Therms is not, in France, one man 
in qrdera who has attained of late years any distinction either 
in science or in literature ; . there is not one book Written by a priest 
that has drawn the attention of the reading public. Mgr. Dupan- 
lonp, the Bishop of Orleans, who was made so much 6f, and died 
a^iiiember of the Academic Fran^aise and of the Benate, was 
nothing more than a clever pamphleteer, and he has had no suc- 
cessor. There is a general feeling that the Church is hopelessly 
barren, addicted to idlti studies, at war with society, and that feel- 
ing has been intensified into disgust by the broaching of uncouth or 
[^radoxlral dogmas such as the immaculate conception and papal 
inir^ibiUty, by the propa^r^tion of such impostures as the miracles 
o^. LourduTand La Sulelte ; by the fanaticism displayed fn the pil- 
grimages to holy places ; by the setting up of all sorts Of new rites 
and worships, h^ff silly, half nauseous. There could not be any ; 
more doubt of it in the face of such instances of fraud and super- 
stition : instead of accommodating itself to our ways and our 
waiit^, of dropping put of its traditions what was not strictly neces- 
sary^ Catholicism was bent on widening the distance between rea- 
son and jevelation, the world and the Church. A reconciliation 
waaout of the question, and it remained to see which of the two 
contending powers would carry the day. 

^The peculiar morality of Catholicism is not less foreign to the 
modern mind than its superstitions. Casuistry, indeed, though 
bound up with the practice of confession, and probably inseparable 
from it, has been held up to detestation before this, and by the 
pious themselves. It is owing to the ridicule thrown upon Jesuit- 
ism by Pascal, in his ** Leltrcs Provinclales," that the word has . 
remained to this day synonymous with the silencing of honest 
scruples by the juggle of distinctions. Michelet, the eloquent his- 
tonan» published in 1844 a book called '* Du Pretre, de la Femme 
et dela FamiUe," which denounced in fervid language the influ- 
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ence of th^, ponfessor On women, ajid the consequent ostrahgeni^l 
between husband a;^d wife, I qknnot say whether the boolt ItfiitiK 
in the h«vnc(s of |;he public, but the^ impression it produced hafe 'as- 
sisted. Trtifi pri^nt controversy CQuld not jfail to turn to'accotffitf 
tiie. indignation wluch the ptjfversity of. the casuists excites iil all 
unsophisticated minds, T|i^ tasV was t£|ken up by M, Paul IBert- 
a. member pf the Chamber of Deputies,. and ia man of considerable 
scientific reputation. . ll/L Bert struck out a new course^ ' Instead 
of r»king up, old quotations and commentihg upon themy he merely 
put into. French the *' Compi^ndium TheoTogiae Moralis*' afid the 
*■ Casij^. ConscientiaeV' of a modem Jesultj. .:^ather Gury. Otiify- 
who died recently, w^ a professor in the College of the Jesuits kt 
Rome. His works have gone through several editions, the;^ are in 
gcnexftl use,, they have b^n commended by high ecclesiastical 
authority, and heire they are now, divested of all "disguise, ah un^ 
savory readiAg*i**,sniellmgrauk to heaven," deepening the hotror 
with which the confessional and its mysteries Were already vie'wed. 
In. spite of. all this polemical activity^ the controversy a^inst 
Catholicism seejjaB to me remansii^ble for one om|ssion. it haiS s^ 
ia full light the anti-republican partisanship of 'the Chur6h, as 
well as the immoral tendency of her <6asuistry ; but, strange td say, 
it has n.^ected, what seemed the chief point 'of the discussion— ^I 
mean the particular qualifications, or rather disqualifications, of 
the clergy as educators of the youth of France. And what mikes 
the oversight stranger still is, thatno point ;vi/as weaker in the case 
of the Jesuits, j^d that on none was it easier to shut them up in 
their own adm^sion^. Jesuits may refuse to admit the qpgency of 
urguments takeu. from the hiistqiy of their order, from the causies 
of their suppression in tlie last century; they may, to a certain 
extent, waive the accusations drawn from the works of their 
writers; but one testimony they cannot evade, and that is their 
own rules aijd statutes. To reject the authority of St. Ignatius, or 
to attenuate the binding; force of the "Ccmstitutions," would be 
to give up what has evier been accounted by themselves as their 
distinctive ch^acter. How is it., then, that they have hot been 
put to the test in the late discussions, and confronted^ as it were, 
with the text of those fundamental works, the " Exercitia Spiritii- 
alia," the " Regulse Sbcietatis," and the" Constitutipnes V' There 
it is that thp Jesuit is depicted as he is and as he ought to be, wi^ 
his notions of human society, with his. principles of conduct, his 
ide^l of perfection, and the end proposed to his, zeal. The'** lExer- 
citia,** drawn tip by Ignatius himself, form a course of Teligiotis 
meditations and contemplations which every novice has to go 
through before entering tl^e order, and which every father must 
renew as often as he can, And what is the spirit which these ex- 
ercises tend to excite or to revive ? The same wbfcli'^iraHtpd 
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Xioy^da himaelf when he penned those precepts, as the legend has 
il, m the grotto of Manreza — a spirit of heated fanaticisin ; a tmU- 
ii^ up of visions in which humankind appears divided in two 
cai^ps or armies, with Christ on one side, Satan on the Other, both 
reprusented under as bodily and material a form as possible ; de- 
l%htful scenery on one hand, smoke, brimstone, and fire In the 
uUier, and all men engaged in eternal and uncompromising warfttre. 
Such is the notion of human society and the precepts of conduct 
taught to the members of the order. That fanatical conception of 
Uiin^, however, is to be veiled under the humility and modesty of 
the, Qutward behavior. The rules regulate every gesture and mo- 
tioo. A Jesuit must not turn his head without necessity, but keep 
it djightly bent forward, with his eyes habitually -down. H6 is 
not, when he speaks, to look his interlocutor in the face. He is 
comiuanded to appear cheerful, taking care neither to open nor to 
close his lips too much, avoiding to knit his brows or his nose 
ifiygiB infranie, ac multo magis in naso emterUur, ut sereniias exterius 
C0rnQUur), A curious piece of sanctimonious tuition ! And yet it 
i» nothing to the celebrated prescriptions of the " Constitutions,*' 
^whioh require a Jesuit not only to obey but to compress all inward 
Ejection to. the orders he receives ; not only to crush secret oj)po^ 
nelson, but to appropriate the command, as it were, to abstain mm 
;U}dging it, to silence all appreciation as well as all resistance. The 
Jesuit must " persuade himself that all he is ordered to do is jtist, 
4Uid, with blind submission, divest himself of all thought or senti- 
.mefit to the contrary.*' He will thus attain that consummation of 
p^ection which is described under the famous comparfton of the 
^dlifd^ple being in the hands of his superior like a corpse which is 
-carried here and there— like a stick which is moved about without 
resistance. Francis of Assisi had expressed it before Loyola : *' I do 
not," he said, '* want living men for disciples, but dead bodies !" 
^ . Hvery one has, of course, a right to his own ideal of life, but 1 
'iisk. How could a country like ours, having Its democratic instftn- 
tioos to protect and its rank to keep in the competition of free and 
Regressive nations— how could it, without giving up its civiliza- 
tkm, its dignity, its power, leave the education of Its yotith to the 
care of men whose educational principles are made up of fanati- 
cism, sanctimoniousness, and self-abasement, of bitterness and hoi- 
Idwness — tending with express purpose to the destruction of all 
self«reliance and manliness — accounting as sin all that we hold 
&ief virtues, the right and duty of private judgment, the liberty 
.of creed, the toleration of error, the questioning of authority, the 
Kfiistance to arbitrary power? The closer one looks into the sub- 

^st the more convinced he will be that the present movetnent in 
ance against clerical teaching, far from being the offspring x>f 
irreligioiia fanaUcism, comes from a deep lnstin<^ Of naticAial dulgrA 
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and is the more ardent where the interest taken in publie tnorfditsr 
atid public edni^ation is stronger. For here recurs tlie questioa 
with x^hicfa 1 set out. If all I said is true, what becomes of the 
objections drawn from the rights of the priest to teach and of par- 
ents to choose whom they please as teachers of their children ? Is 
there a right which Is not subordinate to the safety and welfare of 
the community ? Is there a liber ty which is not liable to restrip. 
tion if circumstances require it ? Was there ever a bill voted by a 
pafiiament that did not limit the freedom uf somebody ? Or fifaall • 
we say that the danger with which Jesuitism threatens society is 
not evident or serious enough to justify the intervention of the 
law? I know, for my part, of no nation whose history does not 
record greater sacrifices of abstract principles to the necessities of 
existence. 8alu^ populi suprema lex is a, terrible maxim, which lias 
served as a pretext for all kinds of tyranny, but against which it is. 
of no use spending one's eloquence, for it is identical with the right 
of self-preservation ! 

I do not overlook, as will be seen from my language, the eonse-: 
qnences of ail action of the Government in the matter of religion, 
an^ in a country where the Church is powerful, the clergy numer- 
ous, the upper classes devotional, ana a large proportion of the 
inhabitants still attached to their reli^ous traditions. The contest 
in which the republic has engaged is certainly no light warfare. 
It may result in a conflict of the majority of the population with a 
minority so large that the 8tate will be shaken to its foundations, 
and the victory, though legal, will savor of oppression. All this is 
very tni^» and, if it happens, very sad, but what is to be done if 
the strujcgle is m the nature of things and cannot be avoided ? Are 
we to fold our arms, to shut our ejres, and to drift toward the con- 
dition of Spain or Paraguay ? It is worthy of remark that a poli- 
tician like M. Jules Favre, though born a Koman Catholic, should 
have come to the conclusion that the chief cause of the evil des- 
tinies of Brance was its resistance to the Protestsmt Keformatlon. 
The fact is, that the weight of an unsolved question seems to lie on 
those Buropean states which, three centuries ago, shut themselves 
up against spiritual emancipation. They have to break off, in their 
turn, with theocracy, to disengage themselves from the trammels 
of a dead traditiou. The nineteenth century will complete the 
work of the sixteenth, and the nations which are found unable to 
accomplish that revolution will fall into the rear of civilization. 

I cannot conclude without anticipating a reproach which se^ms 
fatal to my argument. It cannot but have struck my readers that 
I have all along indiscriminately spoken of the Jesuits, uf the relig- 
ions orders, and of tlie Catholic Church, while M. Jules Ferry s 
bill left out the secular clergy, and the late decrees themselves 
introduced a distinction between the Jesuits, whose suppression is 
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to. take place without any more diseussioa, and the other congrfni- 
Xhitm who may be authorized if they choose to ask for it, 'nie 
confusion to which I plead guilty, and which, indeed, was volan- 
tary on m^ part, has marked all the parliamentary debates on the 
subject \ it has affected all the discussions of the press, and my 
opinion is that it cannot be avoided. The Government and its sup^ 
porters have an obvious interest in narrowing the field of the con- 
test, and therefore in maintaining a distinction between the orders 
and the Church, and there is no doubt that they are sincere when 
they. insist on their respect for the liberty of Catholic worship. It 
is not leas certain, at the same time, that the old difiterences between 
t^OBCdsfar and the regular clergy have dwindled away ; that the 
who^e Catholic Church breathes, nowadays, the same spirit and 
compasses the same ends, and consequently that the conliict into 
which we are entering goes much farther than politicians would 
ha^w iti' The agitation against the monastic congregations is in 
reality a movement against C^itholicism itself, instinctively recog« 
meed as irreconcilable with popular institutions and free thought. 
Without being, perhaps, conscious of it, France obeys the histor- 
ical law which I was just speaking of, the logical necessity which 
impels Catholic nations to get rid of the last relics of the Middle 
A^i If such is the case, the contest cannot limit itself to the pres* 
ent defnonstratiuns. It will, sooner or later, end with the abroga- 
tion of the Concordat of 1801, with tlie suppressioi^ of the salary of 
the clergy, in a word, with the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church. These measures, we must not forget, were, during the 
whole of the Second Empire, the common programme of the 
Liberal party. The cautious and temperate Journal dea DebaU 
never lost an opportunity at that time to advocate them as the only 
splntion of ecclesiastical difficulties. Once in power, it is true, 
and with the responsibilities of government upon them, the Hepub* 
licans qualified their former position. They understood that the 
great mass of the population is bound to the clergy by habits and 
feelings which it would not do to overlook* Even in those parts 
of the country (for there are great differences in that respect) where 
the peasantry are indifferent to religion, or, it mto*^ be, laugh and 
scoff -at their curate, where no male attends mass, and much less 
t&fe confessional, the parson is yet to them a social necessity. His 
intervention cannot be spared when they marrv, or christen their 
children, or bury their friends. They are used to the ceremonies 
of ihe Chnrch-^they could not do without them ; they would re- 
seiit as* a wrong the law which deprived them of the parish priest, 
or -left them to pay for his services. I have no doubt myself that 
in such a country as France, where the working population is as 
p^arions as it is thrifty, the Cburdi could not subsist on the vol- 
initMy' system ; but I am much more oertaia still* that to throw 
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\ the Church on the 'contributions of the faithful would be a most 

bazatdous political experiment. Here is the real difference t>etweeii 
the secular cko'gy and the monastic orders — not fOh the spirit whidi 
flnimates them, but in' their hold on the attachment of the people. 
The si^pression of monkhood will irritate the upper ctassos tnid 
%\^\ietkourgeci8et who send their children to the' cferical schools, 
but it M^l leave the great mass of the nation indilTerent ; ^lle 
nraasures tendinf to^ disturb the existing parish relatloiis wotitd be 
sure to alienate the rural electors from the republic, HepUblican 
leluJers such as M. Gambe.tta have seen this, and have not hesitated 
to let go their theoretical tenets about the separation between 
'Cfaurdi and State, and to i>roclaim the duty of maintaining' the 
^provisions of the Concordat. « 

Such, therefore, is the present situation : political ^onslderAtnlons 
tecommendhig to deal gently with the religious problem, to tesl^ 
untouched the position of the '' cure," ana to ruspect the set^- 
mettt of IQOl ; but, on. the other hapd, a deep and general feeHog 
that Catholicism is an enemy ; that its genius is incompatible infith 
our.'pOiftical institutions and social aspirations; that it. must be 
brbught down to the conditip/x of a purely religious aissbc^ai^c^ 
H is the conflict of these opposite tendencies which, for good or fbr 
.evil, will shape out the destinies of the Third Freuch Repub^. ^ 

Edmond Schereb, in 1M OorOemp^r^,. 
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Thb appreciation of the beauty of inanimate hftture has its orii 
in an advanced period of civilization. The sense of human beai 
conneeted as it is with tlie most universal of passions, probHbly 
Tdoped itself long before the historical period ; it is certain tlmt' in 
the earliest times of which we have any information thisisensemaiil- 
f^ted itself in painting and sculpture. But the sense of nattural 
beauty, independent as it is of human passion, was of far later 
birth and slower growth. It probably originated in the assodaficrit 
of pertain natural scenes with man's comfbrt and enjoyment.- The 
landscapes of the '* Odyssey**— as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Buskin — consist chiefly of fountains, me&dows, g^ardens, vliltdy 
groves. The garden of Alcinbus is very much of a kitchen garden, 
containing rows of pear-trees, apple-trees, fig-trees, olive-trees, 
and vines laden witb grapes, together Ivith beds of vegetables, • 
chiefly leeks, planted between them. I i^>eak of the description of 
the garden of Homer, not by Pope. . There is indeed in the 
*' Diad*' a fiaa plolure of a starlit night by 'way of background to 
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^^.^ipamploig; host, in which the sharp eSeei is giyon of the Bhip^s 
pro^Sj^fuad the fockj peaks cut out against the slcf ; Bad Homer 
applipa^U) mountains the epithet ''^ shadowy/' indicating that he 
-saw&emnpt aathey are found to be when approaehed^bnt-as 
'lh^7~appearjata distance, their favbrite aspeict with ^e paantfeh 
But there seems no ground for beliering tiiat Homer, or indeed any 
of the ancieht Greeks, rose to an adequate appreciation of notuiB^s 
own proper beauty, independently of association with man's "com- 
fort aA^ convenience. 

. 'Kor idid the Komans advance bx this respect mudi, If at «M; lie. 
yoxul the Greeks; 

'Lucretiiis could enjoy the green turf, the s^ng flowers, and 
.tt^ j^rotickin^. lambs, m spite of the difficulty of determining the 
mj^ise form of atoms of which these objects were oom^tod. 
.&9race.espepiftlly enjoyed his Falernian nnder the shade of 'an ap- 
lii^uA, on the bank of a rivulet, and looked with some satisfaotion 
jOfl^ tb^ view frpm *ribur and Baise. Vii^gil was more' abptechiAive 
oL'j^dscape. Bis *' Geoigics" and his "Bc^ues*' abound with 
jpret^y xfyw ^exies^ some of them doubtless borrowed from The- 
■,ociJtufi^^HQ7^a4 au^i^jc ^<^' ^^e cloud-shadows sweeping aoross' the 
mountains^ f pr the lengthening evening shades, lor • the smokto 
culling froin ^he distant farms ; and in the ^'iBneid,'* deaoribdi^ 
the wooded bay !n which the TroJaU fleet was concealed, has cer- 
tainly suggested a beautiful landscape. Still his rural scenes are 
but accessory to his sheplierdsand snepherdesses ; and his bay in 
the African coast is but a background to the fleet. The love of 
landscape by the most poetical and artistic of the Romans appears 
but faint compared with our own. 

. I cannot find that mountain scenery, which has most attractions 
cl ail for manv people, ever found any. favor ^ith the andents. 
As gfifrdens ancf groves were associated with enjovmeiit, so rooks 
a^d mountains were associated with' hardship, discomfort, toil, 
CMC^ .and hunger ; and are accordingly abused In good set teims. 
Jkkfijf&to rugged, steep, barren, inhospitable, toilsome, stormy, in 
-fih^rt^ everything that is inconvenient and disagreeable^, the epftliet 
r-qfl^ted from Homer being, I believe, quite exceptional. Xndo in 
her fury can think of nothing worse to which to compare JCtaeas 
' ti»n Caucasian rocks ; the world had to ^row much older liefore 
tbe :Cauicasus could be explored and punted for its heau^. A 
pB^a^. of mountain scenery among the ancients, if he bad been 
possible,, would probably have been considered mad. &ut neither 
mquntain scenery nor any other was painted. In Pliny's gossip- 
ing account of all the painters and pictures he had ever seen or 
heard of ^tbe pictures oeing for the most pari battle-pieces and 
mythological subiects — I do not think that a deseription of one 
landscape, properly so called, is to be found. The only painter he 
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i&entians who can be called in any sense a landscape paTnlet f^'oiife' 
imtliiis, who in the time of Augustus painted on wallis " villas; 
porticos, groves, liills, flshponas, boats, and donkey-chaises, in' 
short, anything you plejiscd to order." But Pliny evidently re- 
gards X^udius with a good deal of contempt. The few attempts at 
laj^dscape among the paintings of Pompeii indicate . Ignorance of 
tUg first principles of the art. 

1 think we shali not be wrong in concluding that the art of land- 
^CAPe painting as now practised was an art unknown to the ancients. 

is or fid it appear early in the renaissance of art. " Figure paint- 
iitg culminated in Michael Angelo and Raphael nearly a century 
htifprp |he birth. of Claude, who may perhaps be regarded as thie 
earliest of landscape . painters proper. It is true that Titian and 
other.great Venetians had painted before him fine landscapes as 
bii^ckgroun^s tp. figures, but few, if any, landscapes complete in 
ttippiseives, havjng'for their sole or main object the representation 
o^ inauimate nature. . Qhlrlandajo had painted some formal ttees 
au^ buildlng^s. Domenichiuo and Annibale Caracci had painted 
bet'ter lanilscape backgrounds. Kubens had also painted some 
good landscapes, to which, however, he did not give the best of 
his mind, a little btfore Claude's time., Rembrandt had likewise* 
painted some, powerful in light and shade. But the art had nether 
b^n systematically taught or studied ; and Claude, of whom Mr. 
Kuskia lias finely said that he fi ist put the sun in th^ heavens, had . 
lit a great measure to invent it. Sal valor Rosa, the Poussins, and 
other Italian painters were his younger contemporaries. (Ji am 
aware that Claude and the Poussins are usually assigned to the 
French. school ; but I cannot help thinking that, having regard to 
their subjects, they more properly belong to the Italian.) Cayp, 
BAth,. Btobbema, Ruysdael,Vandervelde, and other Dutch painters 
soon followed ; but they painted independently, and must also be 
taken to have in a great measure invented their art for themselves. 

I^and^ape painting is, then, a new art, and I venture to think 
that it is not even yet suflaciently appreciated or completely mas- 
tered. 

^The extent. to which it was esteemed in England toward the 
close of the last century may be gathered from the following ex- 
tract from the lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

After speaking of the grand historical style, he proceeds : 

** As for the various departments of painting which do not pre 
sume to make such high pretensions) there are many. None of 
them arc without their merit, though none of them enter into com- 
petition with this universal presiding idea of the art. The painters 
who have applied' themselves more particulaily to low and vulgar 
characters, and who express with precision the various shades of 
passion as they are exhibited by vulgar minds (such as we see in 
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the woito of Hogarth), deserve great praise ; hut as their genius, 
has been employed in low and confined snbiects, the praise which 
we give must be as limited as its object. The merrymaking and 
the quarrelling of the boors of Teuiers, the same sort of produc- 
tions of Brouwcr or Ostade, are excellent in their kind. . . 
This principle may be applied to the battle-pieces of Borffognone, 
thti French gallantries or Watteau, and even beyond the exhUHtUm qf 
anmdll\fe to the land9capes of Claude Lorraine, and the iea-v(eiM qf 
Vandermde,** 

Truly sublime is the condescension witii which landscape paint- 
i^ is patronized, as ranking not much below that vulgar art which 
depicts the merry-making and the quarrelliDg of boors ! 

I had the curiosity to look out '' Landscape Painting^' in the last 
edition of the '* Bncyclopsdia Britannica/' published in 1860. and 
on finding it was referred to the arUcle *• Painting.** (The edition 
now being published has not yet reached the letter P.) Throughout 
th& whole article, consisting of eighty pages, not a dbzen sentences 
are devoted to landscape. Some casual mention occurs of Claude, 
aixd J think of Salvator and the Poussins. Ko reference is made to 
ike landscape painters of the Dutch school ; not a word is said about 
Turner. Turner had lived and died without producing the slightest 
impression on the writer, who evidently considered landscape art 
beneath his notice. 

Before Mr. Buskin's "Modem Painters" there was not, as far as 
I am awaje, any work of the slightest coosequence on landscape 
pi&inting in this or any other language. In short, landscape was 
regardea as an inferior branch of art, and is to some extent so re- 
garded still. The Boval Academicians would seem so to regard it, 
if we may Judge by the extent to which it is represented amohg 
them. I speak of Academicians, not of Associates. 
. It may not be altoj^ether uninteresting to inquire whether the 
opinion that the painUng of landscape is an inferior branch of art 
is or is not well founded. 

I will put aside some of the greatest of all paintings, the figures 
in the Sistine Chapel, the Madonna di San Sisto, the Transflgura- 
tion» and a few others, such as we are not likely to see again, for 
some time at least, and wiU address myself to landscape palntimr 
as compared with what Sir Joshua calls '* history ptunting," and 
portraiture, for both of which he claims a far higher place. 

The aim of the historical painter is to impress the imagination 
1>y representing human action and passion as expressed by the 
human face ana figure. It would be doing historical painting no 
iajustice to describe its ultimate object as the expression of the sub- 
lime and beautiful. The object of portrait painting is not merely 
to make a likeness, though to make a good likeness is by no means 
a common or an easy achievement, but to depict as much intelli- 
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gea)d0, gTao<kmr» or i>eaiat7 as is to be foiiod In. the b^st^fi^roMitoii 
of the sitteir. What la the object of the lajo^scape pak^t^ ? It la 
also to expreks the sublime and beautiful, as seen m the faed of 
KatQre— in her features of plain, mountain, forest, riveiv sea, aad 
sky^ ever Tarving in expression, as they are Ht by 8iiiish^e^4>r 
dinoned by mist, or darkened by storm. Is the sense of thj^aub- 
lime and beautiful to which the landscape painter- addresses tiuti- 
self .an inferior faculty to that which is addressed by the, painter 
of history or portraits? Whyf In what respect? Why fl the 
mental state which is impressed by the mountain, the lake, the 
sunshine, the storm, and by well-painted representations of theib, 
a lower state than that which is impressed by a picture of Alfved 
burning the cakes, or the murder of Rizzio, or the battle of Tnir 
falgar, or a portrait of George the Third, or, if it Is preferred^ iof 
Charles the First ? Whiat is the test by which the rdative altttiMles 
of these states of mind Is to be measured ? Is it that whidK-neces- 
sarily implies the higlier intelligence and culture ? Afisundiig this 
test, there can be no question that less intelligence and'Cultar^-flxe 
re<}u|re4 f<^r some appreciation at least of historical aad poitindt 
painting than are required for the appreciatidn of fauidscape. - Ifen 
are affected by historical and portrait painting in comtiarat^ely 
baiqbarovs ti^i^ef, before the feeling for landscape «ould ^Ottl^y 
have arisen. Virgil is guilty of no anachronism in repreMotilij? 
:^nea$ as. deeply moved %^ the historical paintings in the Oeutf^ka- 
glnjan ^mple of ;the battles of the Greeks and Trojans/ and Priam 
ii^tliietent of Achilles; but Virgil would have been guil^.of a 
gross anachronism if he had represented ^neas as capable of lip- 
preciating a landscape painting, supposing euch-a planting to Jiave 
l)een then possible, of seeing grandeur or beauty or anything but 
discomfort in mountains or clouds, or anythii^g more than conven- 
ience in the most beautiful scenes. Virgil himself did not attain 
to the poetry of landscape ; this was reserved for the higher ciU- 
ture, the deeper thought, and more original observation of Worda* 
worth. 

Even in this our day the appreciation of historical and portx&it 
painting is a more common, not to use Sir Joshua*iS expr€^8io% a 
more " vulgar," faculty than that of landscape. Many a wort^ 
Englishman will gaze with intense interest on a picture of the.bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and will admire a portrait by Sir Joshua Beyacdds, 
who has no eye for a landscape, real or painted ; and is capable of 
regarding the grander aspects of sky from no other point of view 
than their probable effect on the crops. Nav, I have heard edu- 
cated n^en, even men pretending to knowledge of art, gravely 
maintain that there is nothing picturesque in the Alps 1 

If invidious comparisons are insisted on, the landscape painter 
may f ah-ly maintain that he appeals to the higher sentiment, bom 
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Iftto IB the workl's life, the offsprfaig af a more advanced civiliza- 

rlbo^. ' He may further maintain that the kind of landscape fcrt 

r^hidl deals- least with what is termed *' human interest," which 

J aoe^ to ingress liie imagination bv the majestv of cloud and 

J mumttti^ form, and the sublimity of immeasurable space, which 

lij^^^e-mlnd above man and his concerns, to the contemplation of 

-Chgd -throng the grandest scenes of nature, appeals to the highest 

infeiiUi^^iice of all 

' But 1 deprecate invidious comparisons. There is sublimity in the 

-' huEBao coontenanoe, in human action and passion. There is sub' 

^fisalty in nature. Who shall determine which sublimity is the 

r ^bfimer ? It may be said, '* The human face and form exjpress the 

?9SoX:^i man ; must not the representation of them be higher art 

': tbui the representaUon of mere insensate matter ?" Those who 

[bdiete the sou] of man to be the only spirit in the universe may 

'COBcede this : but if there be a Creator of man and nature, and if, 

'•89 poets and painters love to think, tlie sublime and beautiful in 

',jiiat«rre may be regarded as in some sense manifestations of the 

j'ditiite nund, gladdening and elevating our poor intelligences, 

-iMrely nothing ean be worthier of the highest art In truth, the 

^-axttet who by words, or by forms, or by colors, or by sounds, 

- 'Oonreys to us grand or beautiful ideas, is a public instructor and 

' iieedfactor. Among such instructors and benefactors I will not 

latteinpt to draw up a table of precedence. I desire no more than 

'^ti^etiter my protest against the depreciation of a branch of paint- 

f. fiig which I hold to be the true strength of the English school, and 

to tecond my obligation to the eloquent writer who first claimed its 

' - pUtee for landscape art^ who first explained its principles, and told 

'Its-history. 

But it must be admitted that landscape painting has not so far 
-adranced as has painting of the figure, and that, pace Turner and 
' Rud^, it has not yet produced its Raphael or its Michael Angelo. 
..^ot is this surprising when we consider that the one art is scarcely 
three hundred years old, whereas the other is more than three 
•i.tfaoiisalid I Moreover, the latter art has many advantages in prac- 
i .ticert>Ter the former. The figure can be painted indoors, the model 
''/tssirbe posed, the drapery can be hung on the lay-flgiire, the light 
''C&n.ibO- adjusted, the effect can be chosen and reproduced. 'The 
; IjSmdscf^e painter is dependent on the weather. He is perpetually 
' on the defensive against his enemies— the sun, the wind, the i^in, 
7 itoithe gnats. He is scorched and blown about, and wetted and 
•ititien. The aspect of nature is ever changing. In the most settled 
weather, what was in light in the morning is in shade in the after- 
noon ; but the ireather is seldom settled, seldomest where the 
-^ iBcenery is most picturesque. Clouds and mist s#e^ across the 
.. aoeiie ; the wm plays at hide-and-seek ; effects the most various 
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each more t)eautiful and fieetiog than the last, dazzle and confound 
the artist The hest point of view is often difficult to attidn. 
When he has attained it, he is often unable to sit or stand with 
comfort. Indeed, some robustness and physical endurance are re- 
quired, 'which are apt to fail after middle life, whereupon the ar^ 
tist^ having to fall back upon his old stock of ideas without acquire 
ing hew, commonly reproduces them with less and less freshness 
and truth, falls into mannerism, and deteriorates. There is, bow- 
ever; apparently a law of com[>Bn^tion which sustains him. in his 
decadence—the worse he ]^int« the farther he recedes from 
nature, the more his mannerisms become developed the more fer- 
vid usually is the worship of his admirers. There has been com> 
parativelf little school or academy teaching of landscape, wbtdi 
must be in a great measure learned uut of doors ; and yet it Is iiot 
an art which can be brought to perfection in one lifetime, or in 
manv. A long series of Umbrian painters, ending with Perugino ; 
another series of Florentine painters, from the earliest Heuaissancei 
Pisano, Cimabue, Giotto, Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, and others, led 
up to Raphael, who would not have been possible without theoi. 
Claude had, as we have seen, in the Darwinian sense, no ancestors, 
but created himself. It would have been no less than a miracle if 
he had become the Raphael of landscape. 

To attempt a history even in outline of landscape art, or a xe- 
view of Its different schools, would obviously exceed the limits of 
this article. With respect to the French-Italian school, headed by 
Claude, the Poussins, and Salvator, I content myself with saying 
that I subscribe to most of what has been written of them by Mr. 
Ruskin. Claude painted very well only sunlight. He had little 
feeling^ for the grand, as distinguished from the beautiful ; his 
foregrounds were bad ; . his trees often conventional ; his cows 
abominable. Salvator's rocks were ill-drawn ; in shorty he dre.w. 
nothing verv well. The Poussins unduly darkened their fore- 
grounds, and middle distance in order to bring them out into 
stronger relief against the sky (it should, however, be borne in mind 
that tbe blackness of the foregrounds of old pictures is in some meas^. 
ure attributable to repeated varnishing). They thought that the 
effect of sunlight was to be rendered by dark, undefined shadows. 
Instead of by gray shadows, sharp-edgeid, and were guilty of nu* 
n^erous other olunders and delinquencies. I have only to say on 
behalf of the artists that, considering they had to invent a new 
art, I am more inclined to be grateful to them for what they have 
done than to blame them for tbeir shortcomings, though I freely 
acknowledge the good service Mr. Ruskin has rendered in dissipat- 
ing many venerable delusions. As for those Ignorant connoisseurs 
who have been In the habit of praising the old masters uf land* 
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scape at the expense of far better modem painters, I have no d^re 
to'i^elter them from his just indignation. 

He appears, however, somewhat less than Just to the Dutch 
landscape school, which arose about the same time, and forms a 
series of true and original painters of landscape, though not of the 
highest order, on the whole more faithful to nature than the 
French and Italian schools. It may well be conjectured that their 
pictures were brighter, and in every respect better, before dirt and 
many layers of varnish had given them that '' tone" which so de- 
lights the eye of the connoisseur. Landscape art appears to have 
a good deal degenerated all over Europe toward the end of the 
seventeenth and far into the eighteenth century, and to have been 
in some danger of dying out ; but in the latter part of that cen- 
tanr and during the present it has more than regained its own, 
and England may take the principal credit for its revival. Wilson, 
who may be cnUed the earliest of our landscape painters, imported, 
from Italy the manner of Claude, and produced many pretty land- 
scapes, agreeably colored, though for the most part somewhai^ 
fbeole and conventional, indicatmg insufficient study of nature/ 
Gainsborougli, more vigorous, but not more accurate, painted in u 
broad dashing manner what I should venture to call rather sketches 
thaa picturt{s. Both these painters deserve honor as the chief 
founders of the English school, though I cannot help thinking that 
most of their works would now be deservedly rejected at tl^e 
Academy. 

■ Crome, Cotman, and others of what is termed the Norwich 
sqhopl were better painters, though too much aflfeclcd by the tra- 
ditions of Umber, which, under the auspices of Sir G^rge Beau- 
mont, for a long time embrowned English landscape. Constable 
was a powerful aud onVinal painter, excellent in his careful work, 
though often coarse and careless, and so mannered as to be easily 
imitaDle. Unless I am much mi^nken, a very few years ago a spu- 
rious Constable was conspicuously hun^ in an exhibition of pic- 
tures by old masters at BurKnsrtuu House ; so was a spurious 
Turner, which had been painted oy a young artist a few months 
before. On Constab!e*s style is supposed to be In a great measure 
foondcd a new French school of landscape, about which something 
wHi be said hereafter. Space permits onlv mention of the names, 
of Stan^eld, perhaps the greatest of marine painters, though his 
genius was not confined to that class of subject ; of Calcott. ot 
Oieswick, of Roberts, of Bonnington, of Milller (little recognized 
in bis short lifetime), of Linnell (still happily among us), of C6llins, 
ol^Morlandreachof whom has ^one much to advance landscape 
art and the re^putation of the English schoul. 

^Turner is by general consent the greatest of landscape painters. 
Whatever may be the future of the art, to whatever pemction It 
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mfty bccarried^ his advent mu^t always be »» Ji(iiporta|i|«^Q|i^lv4ir 
its bisUMy. Availing bimselC of all tbat was idiowQ, \i^tp^.^^ 
vastly extended tbe field of knowledge, be janged over allm^tuj^^p 
none of wbose aspects was. alien tu him,' and x^nqueiTod ^ne^&t 
W€>rlds for art. Yet I by no means subscribe to .tb<» blind ador^liiQi} : 
of his worshippers. In his early, days. he. studied itom m\mfk 
elaborately and minutely, and this study always stood him. ip^ig^pd 
steads . I venture, however^ to think he would have doAe .wqil.t^^ 
renew that study from time to time In later life, ajid th^^hj^::- 
siifl^ered from not renewing it. In his later pictures*, when h^ g^v.c^^ 
freest ran^e to his, imagination, his drawing somewhat f^il^ ^^ 
coloring still more, and he became untme to nature. \. 

But it may be asked, ' ' What is truth , to nature ?' ' A, di^nljib 
question, «ome attempt to answer which nmst be made, ...... 

It is a trite observation that imitation is not the object .of t^#^ 
and, in a senses a true one» .though sometimes obscured by h^^^ 
wridng.. To select. for imitation a piece of naturci which fbdnallii: 
of being imitated,, without reference to oomx)ositioa or i^l^eet^ iiS tpj 
make a study, not a picture. ^ Kor iS: deception the object of f^r4: 
Th&old story of the birds pecking at the painted. mpescertaml^^ 
illnsfmtes somewhat crude ideas on the subject. Hr. Ruskin ^deiS, 
clai^ that the grapes must have been very. ill-painteiU and fjd^. 
nouncesall exact representation of nature as low art. It is buiJMt.? 
to him, however, to say that many passages may be fpundinb^; 
writfiigs maintaining precisely the reverse. Whether a picture b? 
or be not dec^tive depends less 4>n itself thap on its snrroundiog^ • 
A portrait hung on a wall cannot be deceptive— it is pl^njy imp^NST 
sibieior a man to be where the figure is, aad further, the ret^^; 
of the i)ortrait, however great, is subdued, by the greater reallsni; 
a&d force of the surrounding objects^greater in prop<>rtiQri,.ag 
nature's light is stronger .than the artist's White paint* But re^iQKa. 
the picture from its frame, pose the figure where a nikniiijgh(i 
natiuallv stand, by a disposition of curtains or otherwise cQjdql 
eVei^hm^ around it, concentrating a strong light upon it, japd 
most good ix>rtrait8 will become in a great degree decisptive, q<u|o 
more so than those of Velasquez or Rembrandt. By such menpsc 
panonunas and dioramas are made deceptive ; indeed tlie siqaj^to^ 
process of looking through a tube excluding the frame. ai^jp;^ 
other objects, gives a picture some appearance of reality— -a |^o<I 
painting of a has relief in a proper light must be dec^ptiv^. vTJii^ 
modem painter of fniit and flowers desires, .not to deceive birds or 
men, but to convev the beauty of his subject by the best disppsU 
tion of forms and colors. . Assuming his conception and general 
treatment of his subject to be godd, will it.be gravely conteiide^ 
that he can paint his grapes too like real grapes, and must^n^^ke 
them look ^ little ummtHr^J lest the W^ §boHld peck at them I 
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inieficrwelr^ imilatioD, which may under certaifi circamBtanoes 
alttottt'lo dieeepitloD) and- ie in truth neither- more nor lefts ifaan 
qiilteitecurafd drawing and colorings is the foundation of ail artis- 
tic 'tfzoetl^Aise, without which no poetieal or imaginative super- 
straeHttm -dm tstand. It is a power possessed by bo* few, and 
siiMM at by m«ay Who are unable to appieeiate-or attain it. > 

* 'nttere are people who talk and write as if <Btery aspect of nature 
cblild be ^Mvfoeily iihitated, provided the artist would but conde- 
sts^df'tb wso ; they insist, however, that he t)6ght not sd to de- 
wjitSk fitkn^If , because all imitatioik is 'beneath tfaer dzgmtfof high 
sM; Whddh i^'cottoemed wHh «xpresc^gthe ideas of ths artist, in- 
finitely finer, asth^ ai«, thafl an3rthin^ in nature. -Indeed there 
ai^ftdme art critloS'Wha run down ev^y picture wfaieh tloes not 
Gontidn some element 0f ' ufdikmeB» to nattwe. The thith is, Umt 
vMe Iftai^ natural forms and surftices admit of nlmost exact iml- 
ttflAtt» :tfi6fe ax« certain aspbets of satnte, «nd these the finest, 
aMUgMkel' abtfte laud bdyood imitaitiOB'. Has not every one of us 
b^ft sDnKik frdm Hme to time by effects of nature, most coin:- 
mdnlyseeft about the* hours >of sunfise or sunset, whidi have im- 
ptMSd-\Ei8'Wit& H eehse of overpowering and transcendent beauty 
atl^gi$lfii9»'beyo^ the reach of artr-^which, if they could be Hterally 
TsmMidt aad tM»isfcfrred to «imvas, wonld put to sbanie txtry pic* 
tlMiiitid sxf&igUiiA whoto gatlerles ? T<^ speak with odntempt of 
tfii^imitatioii Of such scones is sheer ignbrance and presmription-^ 
ttts IfflttAtkin of them is arbove, not below, the highest art. They 
ai« fdrttiomost paiirt tran^imt, and WiH not wait to 'be painted ; 
DM* j£fisuMf tiiHtS^ be if they woidd : they have a brilliasicy tad 
fbreev iSbm^iied with a suMety and deHcacy; not to be^ttaindd by 
thb vudb' and impfetfect materials witfi wbich the painter works. 
Il^tBhdtiM be^reittemb^redthatnatiiye has colors coospounded of 
itml^Kt not to be found on his psdette. But these effects, stared 
in WiB ^imoSS f^; ^beoomg Amd idr his imaginatton, whfch is worth 
imte u&iteiiSJiM by such fbod drawn plentifully and fresher from 
iMtt&r^: Ho ' tfttty compose and -combiiie recollected efteets with 
lbiJN>^«ftge, bat the more 'realistic hispainting-^in other words, the 
mol%' nearly it approsiehes the forms and colors of nature^-^^e 
MaMf Will l)e the effect ; fdr it ^MHild be always borne in mind 
OiUII&PtMipowe* of impressing the imi^natlon-^his highest aim 
•"^mitttfre tA ^^ter than he, and that only by obeying her can he 
Oitnmand. 1 have used the word ''realistic," which I am aware 
fiPanHHiiomhiatfbn to many persons who regard ^ the real" as some^ 
tHitailrlteliigenfetfe to fh« ^' ideal." There is no such antagonism; 
QAy W<»l?^)ig8ther in pierlM hannony, and their harmony is the 
Mttifit^iQif iMKi Dante and Shakespeare Were at bhce Iftie most 
iiMgtoaEtli^ aud lealistie of poets. How terribly real is most of tfan 

*' Itffbrob V How terribly real is the ghost 8([ien«1n " Haihlet t" 
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Ulie" Madonna di San Sisto" of Raphael would impress uslelss 
were not the ideal beauty of the virgin combined with the formtOf 
a. real and breathing woman, wdl modelled, perfectly symme^i*: 
cal, natural in its attitude, with drapery disposed in natural Iplds^ 
standing out from the background rounded and £olid ; not a. mere 
flat piepe of color, such as now seems to be regarded by a^ qert^in 
school as the highest art. 

^ Tlie term " realism" must not of course be understood a»e^lcid- 
h\g composition in a picture^ or requiring the artist to i>ai|i< pre- 
cisely what he sees before him in a given space at a given tuxve. 
Kature is seldom so accommodating as to, present to us a c^mple^ 
picture which can be inclosed in a rectangle, separated from.jt$ 
surroundings, transferred to canvas, and put into a frame. To je^ 
mcve an inconvenient tree or rock, to bring others into the. picture, 
which lie beyond it, to shift the foreground, which may often be ; 
done by a slight chtuige of position, is dealing with the accjd^isLts 
rather than with the essenti^s of the scene, and is no vi<^ii«in of 
troth to nature. Greater liberties may at times be takeu with ad* 
vantage, though much caution t^ould be observed in dealing with 
mountain forms which are usually far finer than anything, tlie. 
artist can invent. The effects of sky, however, perpetually qham;;- 
ing as they are, and thereby influencing the Itmdscape by gkaming 
lights and passing shadows, always afi:ord a wide field for imiigi-' 
nation based on knowledge, and a prosaic scene may be poeticiziod 
by recollected or possible effects. Still it must always be remesm^. 
bered that whatever is worth painting is "VForth painting truly, and 
that at the least all objects meant to be clearly seen-^that is, not 
obscured by. mist, or darkness, or distance^should be painted wlAb 
fidelity ; the trunk and branches of the tree should b^ propi^rly ai> 
ticulated, the rock should be properly stratified, and look hara and . 
solid ; if the foreground be of grass, it should look like grass*, it 
of heather it should look like heather — it should never be a mere 
tricky combination of colors, still less should it be a smudge. The 
same observations appl^ in a great degree to laudscapes which xsx^ 
be called wholly imagmary, such as Turner's ** Building of Car- 
thage/^ and his '* Garden of the Hesperides," two of the best of 
his imaginative works. In the latter the dragon is finely conceived 
and pamted. He derives much of his tei^or from the realistic 
manner in which he is vertebrated, and scaled, and legged, and 
winged, so as to resemble a possible m^alosaurus. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that realism consists in the render* 
ing« not merely of the obvious truths of nature which, as it were, 
stare us the face, but of those more recondite and subtle, but nol 
less important truths of form, color, and tone which only reveal 
themselves slowly to patient study. At the same time over-aubtle^ 
and over-refinement, a fastidious preference for what is recondite 
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over what is patent to the profane vulgar, may be a fault in art» aa 
it i» ia literatilre, leading to affectation and doxcombry of $tyle. ' \ 

To apply these observations. Many of Tumei^s pictures fail in 
truth both of drawing and of coloring. Borne of his most famous 
Italian pictures are marred by an ill-drawn fir, con^pi<;uously 
plao^, showing how far he had deteriorated in tree drawing since 
hepaSnted *' Crossing the Brook. '* His rocks are oft^n poorly drawn, 
far inferior to Stanneld*s, as appears in some faithful en^raVinj^s 
published by Mr. Kuskin (altogether oHo intuitu), in which the 
rodos have somewhat the appearance of feather-beds. ' His figures, 
which were presentable in his early days, when he painted*^ A 
Frosty Morning," became latterly quite mtolerable. Mr. Rus/kin 
of ccmrse defends them, and denounces the ignorance of those who 
would desire them to be made out and emphasized.' Flgnres are 
often the better for not being made out or emphasized, but as far as 
they are shown they should at least resemble possible human 
beiaga, and not fantastic monsters. The falsity of the color of some 
of Tiirner^s later pictures, which cannot, be adequately pointed out 
wi&out the pictures being before one, may be described in general .' 
Vsraa as consisting mainly in a preponderance of red and yellow 
togbther with sotne too positive blue. Great as Turner undoubt- 
ed was, he has not so completely succeeded in combining the 
real witii the ideal as tb make it impossible to conceive that a 
greaier than Turner may arise. 

H is, by . the way, worthy of note that Turner, ad far as 1 am 
aware; very rarely, if ever, painted a bit of positive green, such ^ 
tile green of grass and meadow and some kinds of foliage, at no 
great distance ftrom the eye — a beautiful color in nature, beautiful 
in a picture if used with discretion, and at the present time effect- 
iv^y employed by the best landscape painters. Turner, with all 
his originality, seems, never to have succeeded in completely emati- 
cipating himself from the traditions of the brown school. Kbthing 
indi<^tes more the indiscriminaling character of Mr, Ruskin's ad- 
miraiion than his failing to tiotice this. 

Turner's aberrations were after all those of genius, and he !s 
fine eVen in his falseness ; but it is difficult to speak with equal in- 
dulgence of other kinds of offences against truth to nature. 

'Hi'ere is a description of falseness which may not inaptly be 
callM the tricky style of drawing and painting, ever the delight of 
theiirawinif-master as distinguished from the artist. Hie late Mr. 
J. D. Hardmg was the king of drawing-masters, and in his works 
the most conspicuous examples of this style are to be found. Arti- 
ficial rules of form and color are laid down, to which nature must 
be made to conform whether she will or not. A certain class of 
lines require lines of a certain other class to counteract them \ there 
mmi be antagonism of color, a cold blue cloujd must be opposed by 
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a browivcb&let, or sc^uetliilng warm ; the light must he, taken ioto 
the pktMre in a certain way, and taken out of It in a'6eiMn (^c 
way/ etc. ThefU^eor some of tUe^ rules is pot deaie^^j^toV'^ 
th^y^^e our slaves and notour masters ; but the Hardll^!~" 
bind us with them band a^d foot. An excellent dpecim^ 
painting altogether acccurding to rule is or was Ic^y to;he'( 
Messrs. i^gniw's collection in O^ld Bond Street, ^ntitl^^ 
WelM|«)rn and Wetter-hftm,;* by J. D. Hatding.r Tl^e fei 
U^e^e n^ottntains, among the finest in th^ worlds are.nc ' 
enough for Mr. Harding*. They are accordingly prodvi(^c 

g#ea^ eie¥ated, depresseo* and^ improved out of all ^^ 

tbemstdves; iantastio^ non-existent waterfalls, pretein^Ut^^ 
green, leap about the picture; aWown stump is invehtedioTlStij^ 
express purpose of contrasting with a blue Qii^t ; cold kre6n y^^ii^ 
bles relieve themselves jigainst ydlow, grass ;' rocks, hroWn«;t|ed^ 
blue« and gray, are scattered about in what is supposed t<^h^''"' 
turesi|U9* confusion, with the effect of tUjg^i^in^ one or the^:r 
scenes in ^e Alps^ £lijah Walton is an bnender dt the saiA^\'< 
Seeking to improve the Swiss mountains by exagg^huionm i 
ft«a forced unnatural coloring, he succeeds in mSdng t&eni 
Mnitill andvpoor. A well-known ficbOQl of landscape^ comw 
called the Ptlsseldorf school, though it has producedt j^dj 
ere, is somewhat open to the charge of ai^i^^g at td^^y .^^ 
atrical effect , , , ,, , , .\ 

The. modern French (school of land^lcape, headed t)y Cutot. Itau- 
Jt>igny> Biipres, Dyaa^ and others, has the. merit of Some origin^fify 
and some tiuth* Biieaking of the school generally, Its rnain Qbi^ 
seems to have boen to evade tlie dlMculties of landscape palnXjiig 
by ^nfiniAg itself in a great measure to some f^w aspects of aiiti)^ 
which are most easily rendered on canvas. Jt igpor^ difficuliima 
^complicated fonns, such as test the artistes powers of. haitl draw- 
ing -and knowledge, of penspcctive, in rocky and mduntaikioiu 
floenes — ^indeed it ignored all oareful drawing whatever—it Ign'oiM 
In a. great measure space and distance ; U ij^nored in a great meaa- 
ure sunlight ; it ignored altog;ether the DriUiancy and the variety 
of nattire^s coloring, l)eing content for the most part to rcpreseiit a 
small portion of her in a gray and sombre garb. Great indeed 13 
the change from Turner's boundless range over all earth, and is^ 
and sky, to^ school whose centre was ^aris, and whose radiui^ sel- 
dom extended beyond Fontaibebleau. I do not say that nature is 
not beautiful in a gray and sombre garb, or that she should Devor 
he so painted; nor do I deny the merit of a 'school wMch^iiai 
found and ^wn the picturesque in common scehca^'iind w&il 
would have doubtle^ appeared to most of the old mast^rs^^iiU, 
iknpaintat>le effects ; but I protest against such, painting b^^ttg iiKSX 
sidered the be-all and the end-all of landscape art 
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.CotJjl,, yff\\o may be taken a^ the represefttatlve artiBt of tli^ 
icliooli^ pialnted poetioally and with neDtiment a phase of ztattire \\U 
tiff paiuM^^ before him, which mar be termed the phase of haze; 
and gr^/Pess; and my/itery ; his coforing, though pitched Ht« key 
Bomewl^at loiyer than nature's, is, as far as it goes, true, h^rm<^ 
niqfusC aud expressive of h certain kind of atmospheric ^fl^^ 
Whether his. pictures are improved by the introductfion of poorly* 
drawn f auns^ dryads, and other classical persons, il| aidapted to 
nort}ie|*a,f<^, misiy perhaps be questioned. Mysteiy Js cerl^iliily'a 
powerful factor ; in landscape^ u^sed by nature with great effecit \ 
n^l/n^re is seldom or never all mystery. In a fiazy wooded 
h^scftpe—Cordt*s favorite scene — ^you see in the natu^. tbr^ 
ncKind,. delicacy articuliated branches, weeds, asud fetni^, beautiful 
m; tori^i and, though sut^ued in color^ perfectly tiiade ot^^ givih&[ 
Talue ikk the mystery beypq^* . You see alt some dlstanoe ti*unks of 
tra^ stfil more subduea in eoipr, but firm and solid, without a par- 
^^ of indecision. Oorot n^kes out no form; all his linei^ areun- 
decid^^, wavy, blurred. *' He represents fonage shaken by the 
wISL" s^y hw admirers. Aspens might be approprlatelv so repwi- 
IfditQax but Cordt's paki^ are as wavy and unoecided as his aspens; 
Jueid 1^19 rocks are as soft a? sand-heaps/ In short, nature dh^ws ^ 
w^t/ as colors. Cor6t chooses to fghore that she draws, and is 
content to paint one i>hase of her coloring. tTheire fs sotiie diffi« 
culty is placing an artist so h&M among the masters of landsqap^e. 
. \ Some of (>t>r6t*s later pictures, in which he ahnost lost sight of 
{future, seem quite valueless. Indeed worse ; for they have bred a 
ftiranxi of imitators who simplj[ reproduce and exaggerate his de- 
f^to. Daubigny had a far wider scope, and at one time towered 
i^ve 1^ school. Some of his early landscapes, painted from the 
m^ sti^qy of nature, seem to me althost periect ; but somo years 
before ills death, when he probaJl>ly paint^ on]^ in his studio, h« 
hiN^sune carfless^ coarse, and blotty. I believe that, according to a 
Ijr^jbefore indicated, his later pictures aro those most admired by 
%.;4i^^plps. It seems strange, that whereas th6 Flrench painter 
6inM3ids tlie utmost care and elaboration in the tendering of ev0ry 
6^3^ Indoors, no sooner does he gootitthan he seems to think the 
nbSst' random touch, the most careless smear, good enough ttvt 



:'1^ perhaps I am speatdng of a school in some measure passed, 
ttii French 8aUm certainly now gives some evidence of a new d&i 
jStoTB, promismg better results. 

Mention must not be omitted of our ow)^, water-color school. 
WfflJe as it is, and without a rival TTi.^ fftmiji^, nances occur of 
(Sfljiey Fielding, De Wint, Cox. Prout, and abov^ idl Turner, 
soprrane ia,wat^r asjn oil, nottm worthily succeed^ by the present 
generation— Frith, t>aTison, Topham, Dodson, Ifaffel^ Jt^ksoil* 
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Syer, CoUingwood Smith, and a host of others. Water color has 
JQ $otne respects a chatm b^yoctd that oi oH ; ifhwiits Jomhr^cu- 
liiir ijightness, airiness/and freshness. Deiicate effects ai^Bug 
gested by a wash, when the same color similarly iatd'^on 4ittms 
wouldlook opaque and heayy. For expressing some bf;iiaAafQ's 
tmths, water-<»Ior has the advantage ; yet for expressing .tdie whole 
&uth, and. f&r large pictures, it is not fetraiparable to bii :. We Ai-e 
atitisfied with lesfi finish on the part of the wat6rGolOFpai3it€^ than 
we expect from the oil painter-r-mtich on ^he priiiciplerr^iii'jto 
Whom more if given from hhn will more be required. (SasrBppiKrs 
to stand at the head of the water-color school, Turner eicefrted. 
He Certainly had the merit of painting certain aspects of nattm, 
fiomowhat hmited in number, with^eaj^ truth of color, titad fi^- 
sessed thut gift of genius which consists in revealing tte^beauty^f 
(k>mmon things, such as a breeze sweeping over grass.' .But 1 thust 
enter my protest against the adoration of Oox, as I have against 
fJie adoration of Turner. Sdme of Cox's later works^-nre nlire 
careless blotches to which he did not give his mind--'witho«t,d)"aw- 
ing (in drawing he was never strung, withottt atmospliecio-ieffeiEt 
(in this he was 8trong>T^in truth nbtiung more than n' jumble of 
mountain and cloud, the latter as solidasth<i former^ haiifis bo 
appearance of vapor, or indeed of anything but dii^ty palnt.^ Ai^ 
yet these worthless smears fetch fabulous sums, the price V>fixt^ffl^ 
exc^lent pictures. ^ '. 

The truth must be told. Many large buyers of pictures a*e 
wholly ignorant of art, and in the bands Of dealers, who have thosr 
reasons for running up or down this or that artist. Nor ar&maiy 
of the art-critics in the newspaper and periodicals' more trust- 
worthy guides than the picture-dealera. Indeed i have cao^er-CMiL- 
fldenoe in the judgment of the educated publ re, as far a& la&ds^i^ 
•art ia. concerned, than in that of the professed art-ctitics. - . c*. 

.The education of the pubHc in landscape has adranced with :^- 
trattrdinary rapidity in the presiBot ccafitury. Its teachers hare been 
poets as well as painters, and increased facilities of locomffi^tjon 
have aided the instruction. People novy travel' not only to see men 
and cities, but landscapes. The most picturesque parts of the 
United Kingdom, as well as of the crnlinent, are incon^eziietitly 
crowded. The love of mountain sceucjry sends hundreds tofkis 
Rocky Mountains and the liinrnkyas, tens of thousands to SWit- 
zerland, and bias founded half a dozen Alpine clubs. Yoti see life 
biest scenery dotted with white umbrellas, afld the efforts of the ama- 
teur are at the least attended with the result, if with no other, of his 
acquiring some acquaintance with the difficulties of art, .and aosie 
appreciation of its successes. Surely intdligent persons dt>8eTting 
and loving nature must be capable of judging to some extoAt 
whether she is Well or ill painted* 
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Undoubtedly there are art-critics, of wide knowledge and sym- 
patlties, more capable than the public of judging pictures. But 
there are artcritles Tvhe have much to uuleara before they are 
capaUe of judging as well. There are those who, possessing some 
acquaintance with galleries and treatises on art, have never read 
the ^* books in the running brooks, 'V and try pictures not by 
native's Btandard, but by arbitrary rules which th^ have cramiiMd 
and are unable to apply. There are those who belong to etiques. 
and see each through the spectacles of his clique. There are those 
who pique themselves on relishing only what is '^ caviare to the 
general/' and rejoice in that superiority which rises to the admira- 
tion of what, to minds on a lower level, seems ugliness and affecta- 
tion. In short, the present state of art-4^riticism is not satisfactory, 
and I regard it as an advantage to art that an appeal lies from the 
critics to the public, which has often justly reversed their veidict. 
Of course the public taste is not infallible, or beyond the influeoce 
of fashion ; yet in the lon^ run it has a strong tendency to dis- 
eliminate between the genume and the spurious. Educated per- 
sons are lieginning more and more to ask themselves, not whether 
a picture is after the manner of Turner or of Cox, nor what art- 
critics or professors say about it, but whether it convoys to their 
Blinds the sublimity or the beauty of nature. 

To return from this digression. The more careful studv of 

sature, the increasing habit of painting ont of doors, and perhaps 

may be added photography, a valuable auxiliary to art if used with 

diacretion, have greatly advanced the painting of landscape. More 

accuracy of form has been attained, more truth of color, and many 

time^-lionored conirentionalities have disappeared. More attention 

lus been dra'tvn to the beauty of what used to be eiandly ignored 

as the mere detail of nature, beneath the notice or the artist, and 

interferii^ with the breadth of his effect^ a beauty which did not 

escape Wordsworth when he painted in his way the mouBtain 

duisy— • 

*' Tlie1>eant7 of its star-shaped ■hodowthrowQ 

On the smooth surface jof the naked stone. 

Artists now condescend to paint, and to paint carefnllv, weed4, 
grass, brambles, and ferns, which were *' geueraiized, as it is 
called^ that is to say, not painted at all, by most of the old masters. 
Kot indeed by all ; for Titian sometimes painted weeds finely. 
The historical painter^ never supposed himself exempt from the 
necessity of from time to time studying from his models ; the land- 
scape painter is beginning to discover that study from ^ modets 
— Uie rocks, the rivers, the trees — is no less necessary to him* and 
thai by neglect of it ho deteriorates. The effect of this more con- 
scientious study is apparent in our exhibitions, and in some meas- 
ure in those of the continent. Millais's foreground in ** Over the 
U M. lv-» 
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Hills and Far Away" is» I believe, better of its kind than anything 
painted by Turner ; so are Brett's shingle, wet sand.' and breaking 
waves ; so are Vicat Cole's cornfields ; so are DaviS*8 cattia 
pieces ; so are Leader's grass, gorse, and brambles ; so are Loppe'g 
glaciers ; though none of these artists possess Turner's jextent of 
knowledge, bis imagination, and mastery of effect.. To these 
names may be added those of Graham, of Hunter, of it'Whirler, 
of Smart, of M'Callum, of Hunt, of Henry Moore, of Oakes, of 
Parton, of C. E. Johnson, and many more, some of whom, per< 
haps scarcely enough appreciated in their day, may possibly, when 
they become old masters, be overestimated at the expense uf their 
successors hy connoisseurs of the future. 

Kor in this country alone has landscape art experienced a re. 
vival. Good landscape painters have appeared in Norw£^, in 
Sweden, in Russia, and indeed throughout the greater part of Uie 
continent. America, too, can boast of her Church and her Bier- 
stadt, imdaunted by the Rocky Mountains and Niagara. 

I must, however, be allowea to express some regret that many 
of our landscape painters confine themselves. so much to speciiU 
departments of landscape. Having achieved success in someone 
field, the artist is too much disposed to linger there, instead of 
r^ngin^ to pastures new. There is a tendency to too much subdi- 
vision in art. It is difficult to give a good reason for a hard line 
of demarcation between the figure painter and the landscape 
painter ; but the further subdivision of landscape painters into 
marine painters, mounlaln painters, architectural puinters, etc., 
seems positively injurious, limiting the artistes vision and narrow- 
ing his mind. Every truth of foim and color is related immedi- 
ately or remotely to every other, and the most comprehensive 
survey is necessary for a thorough acquaintance with myriad- 
minded nature. When an artist shall be found to combine the 
technical skill and power of truly renderiug particular scenes, 
possessed by the best painters of our day, with an imagination 
ranging over uatui-e, and stored with what is grand and toiutiful 
in all her aspects, then, and not till then, will arise the Michael 
Angelo of landscape. 

R. P. Collier, in the Nineteenth Century, 
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What, have I waked again ? I never thought 
To see the rosy dawn, or e'en this gray. 
Dull, solemn stillness, ere the dawn has come ; 
The lamp burns low ; low burns the lamp of life ; 
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The still morn stays expectant, and my soul, 
All weighted with a passive wonderment, 
Waiteth and watcheth, waiteth for the dawn. 
Come hither, maids ; too soundly have ye slept 
That should have watched me ; nay. I would not chide- 
Oft have I chidden, yet I would not chide 
In this last hour — now all should be at peace. 
X have been dreaming in a troubled sleep 
Of weary days I thought not to recall ; 
Of stormy days, whose storms are hushed long since ; 
Of gtads'ome days, of sunny days ; alas ! 
In dreaming, all their sunshine seem'd so sad. 
As though 3ie current of the dark To- Be 
Had flowM, prophetic, through the happy hours. 
And yet, full well, I know it was not thus ; 
I mind me sweetly of the summer days, 
When, leaning from the lattice, I have caught 
The f&ir, far glimpses of a shining sea ; 
And nearer, of tall ships which thronged the bay. 
And stood out blackly from a tender sky. 
All flecked with sulphur, azure, and bright gold ; 
And in the still, clear air have heard the hum 
Of distatit voices ; and methinks there rose 
No darker fount to mar or stain the joy 
Which ^rang ecstatic in my maiden breast. 
Than just those vague desires, those hopes and fears, 
Those eager longings, strong, though undefined, . 
Whose very sadness makes them seem so sweet. 
What cared' I for the merry mockeries 
Of other maidens sitting at the loom ? 
Or. for sharp voices, bidding me return 
Ttf ftiaiden labor ? Were we not apart, 
I and my high thoughts, and my golden dreams, . 

Ikty soul which yearned for knowledge, for a tongue 
That should proclaim the stately mysteries 
Qf this fair world, and of the holy gods ? 
Then followed days of sadness as I grew 
To learn my woman-mind had gone astray. 
And I was sinning in those very thoughts — 
For maidens, mark, such are not woman's thoughts— 
(And yet, *tis strange, the gods who fashion us 
Have given us such promptings). ... 

Fled the years. 
Till seventeen had found me tall and strong, 
And fairer, runs it, than Athenian maids 
Are Wont to seem ; I had not learnt it well — 
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My lesion of dumb patience— and I stood 

At Life's ^reat threshold with a beating heart, ;- 

And sptil resolved to conquer and attain. . . ^ 

Once, i^alking 'thwart the crowded mailcet place^ 

With other maidens, bearing^ in thetwigs, 

White doves for Aphrodite's sacrifice, 

I saw him, all ungainly and uncouth. 

Yet many gathered round to hear his words,- 

Tall youths and stranger-maidens-^Sokraties^ ;: 

I saw his face and marked it, half with awe^ - ^ 

Half with a quick repulsion at the shape. • • • ^ 

The richest gem lies hidden farthest down, ' ' ; 

And is the dearer for the weary search ; " ! 

WejT^P the shining shells which strew the shore» 

Yet swift we fling them from us ; but the gem 

We keep for aye and cherish. So a soul, - '"'% 

Found after weary searching in the flesh 

Which half repelled our senses, is more dear, ■"}. 

For that sarnie seeking, than the sunny mind 

Wfiicti lavish Nature marks w^ith thousand hiiiti ; 

Upon a brow of beauty. We arc prone 

To overweigh such subtle hints, then deem, '; i'; 

In after disappointment, we are fooled. . . • -J 

And when, at length, my father told me all, j 

That I should wed me with great Sokrates, 

I. foolish, wept to see at once cast down 

The maiden image of a future love, . - j: 

Where perfect body matched the perfect soul. 

But slowly, softly did I cease to weep ; 

SloT^3y I *gan to mark the magic flash 

Leap to the eyes, to watch the sudden smile 

Break round the mouth, and linger in the eyes : ' 

To listen for the voice's lightest tone — " 

Great voice, whose cunning modulations seemed ; 

Like to the notes of some sweet instrument. 

So did I reach and strain, until at last 

I caught the soul athwart the grosser flesh; 

Again of thee, sweet Hope, my spirit dreamed I 

I, guided by his wisdom and his love. 

Led by his words, and counselled by his care. 

Should lift the shrouding veil from mings which be 

And at the flowin^^ fountain of his soul 

Refresh my thirsting spirit. ... 

And indeed, 
In those long days which followed that strange diQr 
When rites and song, and sacrifice and flow'nb 



Pfoclaimod that-^ we were wedded, did I leant*. ;, 
In sopU)^ a-many lessons ; bitter ones /t 

Which sorrow taught me, and not love inspired, ' ,. 
Vflish deeper knowledge o! my kind impressed 
Vfith dark insistance or reluctant brain ; 
But that great wisdom,, deeper, which dispels 
Narrowed conclusions of a half-grown mind» 
And sei^a athwart the littleness of life 
Natucqk^s (dlyiaeness, and her harmony, . 
Was never poor Xantippe's. , • • 

I would pause. 
And would recall no more, no more of life. 
Than just the incomplete, imperfect dream 
C^ eairly.fiuminers, with their light and shade, 
iTheir Ubssom-hopes, whose fruit was never ripe ; 
But something suong within me. some sad chord > 
Which loudly echoes to the later life, "■•, 

Me to v^ilold the after-misery 
Urges with plaintive wailing in my heart. ; 

Ye|t,m4dc?Si( mark *, .1 would not that ye thought- 
I blame my lord departed, for he meant 
No evil, §o I uke it, to his wife. 
'Twas only that the high philosopher, 
Pregnant, with noble theories and great thoughts, 
Deigned Aot to stoop to touch so slight st thing 
As the fine, fabric of a woman's brain — 
So subtle as a passionate woman's soul, 
I think.. mi» had stooped a little, and cared, 
I might ha ve.risen nearer to his height. 
And not lain shattered, neither fit for use 
As goodly household vessel, nor for that ' 

Partner thing which I had hoped to be. » • 
Death, holding high his retrospective lamp, 
SkiQWS me those first, far years of weddied life, 
Ere i had learnt to grasp the barren shape 
Of what the fates had destined for my life* 
Then, as all youthful spirits are, was I 
Wli<;^y incredulous that Nature meant 
So little, who had pi^omised me so much. 
At first I fought my fate with gentle words, 
]iyit^.higb endeavors after greater things—- 
Striving to win .the soul of Sokrates, 
Like some slight bird, who sings her burning love 
To human master, till at length she finds 
jU^r t^Bxider language wholly misconceived, 
Ancithat same hand whose kind caress she sought, 
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With fiiigers flippant fltngs die careless corn. 
I do remember how, one summer's eve, 
He» seMed in an arbor's leafy shade, 
Had bade me bring fresh wine-skins. ... 

As I stood -' 
Lingering upon the threshold, half concealed j 

By teqder foliage ; and my spirit light j 

With draughts of sunny weather, did I mark ^ \ 

An instant, the gay group before mine eyes. 
Deepest in shade, and facing where I stood, - 
Sat PJikto, with his calm face and low brows. 
Which met above the narrow Grecian eyes ; 
The pale, thin lips just parted to the smile. 
Which dimpled that smooth olive of his cheek. 
His head a little bent, sat Sokrates, ' 

With one swart- finger raised admonishing, 
And on the air were borne his changing tones. 
Low lounging at his feet, one fair arm thrown 
Around his knee (the other, high in air 
Brandish 'd a brazen amphor, iivhich yet r»ned 
Bright drops of ruby on the golden locks 
And temples with their fillets of the vine), 
Lay Alkibiades the beautiful. 
And thus, with solemn tone, spake Soktates : 
** This faiv Aspasia, which our Pericles 
Hath brought from realms afar, and set on high 
In our Athenian city, hath a mind, 
I doubt not, of a strength beyond her race ; 
And makes employ of it beyond the way 
Of women nobly gifted : woman's frail^- 
Her bcidy rarely stands the test of soul ; 
She grQ^s intoxicate with knowledge ; throws 
The laws of custom, order, 'neath her feet. 
Feasting at life's great banquet with wide throat.'^ 
Then sudden, stepping from my leafy screen, 
Hokling,the swelling wine-skin o'er my head, 
With breast that heaved, and eyes and cheeks aflame. 
Lit by a fury and a thought, I spake : 
*' By all great powers around us \ can It be 
That we poor women are empirical ? 
That gods who fashioned us did strive to make 
Beings too fine, too subtly delicate. 
With sense that thrilled response to ev'ry touch 
Of nature's, and their task is not complete ? 
That they have sent their half-completed work 
To bleed and quiver, here upon the earth f-* 
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To bleed an4 quiver, and to-weep and weep^ 
To beat its soul against the marble walls 
Of men's cold hearts, and then at last to sin !'* ' 
I ceased, the first hot passion stayed and stet^iinedl 
And Irigbted by the silence : I could see, 
Framedby Uie arbor foliage, which the sun 
In setting softly gilded with rich gold. 
Those ^upturned faces, and those placid limbs ; .; 
Saw Plato's narrow eyes and niggard moutlv 
Which half did smile and half did criticise, « 

One hand held up, the shapely fingers Iramed 
To gesture of entreaty — **Hush, Ipray^ ^ 

Do not disturb her ; let us hear the rest^— 
Follow her mood, for here's another phase ; 

Of your black-browed Xantippe. . , /* ' 

Then I saw 
Young. Alkibiades, with laughing lips , 
And half -shut eyes, contemptuous, shrugging up ;. 
Soft, snowy shoulders, till he brought the gold 
Of flowing ringlets round about his breasts. 
But SiokrajLes, all slow and solemnly, 
Raised, dalm, his face to mine, and sudden spak^.: 
" I thank thee for the wisdom which thy lips i 
Have thus let fall among us : pry thee tell 
From what high source, from what philosophies 
Di^st cull the sapient notion of thy words ?" 
Then stood I straight and silent for a breath ; , ;. 
Dumb, crushed with all that weight of cold coi^teqipt ; 
But swiftly in my bosom there uprose 
A sudden flame, a merciful fury sent 
To save me ; with both angry bands I flun^ 
The ^kin upon the marble, where it lay ? 

Spouting red rills and fountains on the white ; < 
Then, all unheeding faces, voices, eyes, 
I fled across the threshold, hair unbound- 
White garment stained to redness — beating heart ■ 
Flooded with all the flowing tide of hopes 
Which once had gushed out golden, now sent ba^ 
sWift to their sources, never more to rise. • • 
I think I could have borne the weary life, 
ThQ^^ narrow life within the narrow waUs, 
If he had loved me '^ but he kept his love 
For this Athenian city and her sons ; 
And, haply, for some stranger-woman, bold 
With freedom, thought, and glib philosophy. • • • 
Ah nie | the long, lon^ weeping Uirough the nights, 
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The weary watching Cor llie pale-eyed dawo 
Which only brought fresh grieving ; then I grew 
l^terce^r^ and cursed from out my inmost heart 
The Fates which marked me an Athenian maid* . 
Then faded that vain fury ; hope died out ; : 
AiiMge despair was stealing on my soul* 
A sort of fierce acceptance at my late— 
s:^*ii;:^^\Hie. wished a household vessel— well ! 'twas good» 
For he should have it ! He should have no more 
The veaniing treasure of a wgman's love, 
But just the baser treasure which he sought, 
i called my maidens, ordered out the loom, 

- ' And «pun unceasing from the morn till eve ; - 
Watching all keenly over warp and woof, 
Weighing the white wool with a jealous hand, 
I spun until, methinks, I spun away 
' The soul from t)Ut ray body, the high thoughts r : 

::/'. Fcom out my spirit ; till at last I grew 

iAs ye have known me— -eye exact to nuurk 
The icxture of the spinning ; ear all keen 
For aimless talking when the moon is up, 
And ye should be a-sleeping ; tongue to cut 
With quick incision, 'thwart the merry words 
Of idle maidens .... 

Only yesterda> i 

My hands did cease from spinning; I have wrocgfat • : t I 
My dreary duties, patient till the last. 
The gods reward me ! Nay, I will not tell 
The after years of sorrow: wretched strife 
With grimmest foes — sad Want and Poverty ; 
^ Nor yet the time of horror when they bore 
>f y husband from the threshold ; say, not when 
The* subtle weed had wrought its deadly work. 
AUs, *alas, I^ was not there to soothe 
The last great moment ; never any thought 
Of her that loved him^save at least the chaise, 
All earthly, that her body should not starve. . • » 
You weep, you weep ; I would not that ye wept ; • 
Suchuears are idle ; with the young, such grieif 
Soon grows to gratulation, as, ** her love 
Was withered by misfortune ; mine shall grow 
All nurtured by the loving/' or ** her life 
Waswrecked and shattered — mine shall smoothly sail." 
Enough, enough. In vain, in vain, in vain ! 
Tliegods forgive me ! Sorely have \ sinqe4 
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In all my life. A fairet fate befaU ' 

Ycu an that stand there. . . . 

Ha ! the dawn has ccmie ; 
I see a rosy glimmer^— nay ! it grows dark ; -^ 

Why staiid ye so in silence ? throw it wide, ^ 

The casement, quick ; why tarry ?— give me air— ^ 
Oh fling it wide, I say, and give me light ) 

Amy Levy, in the Universitx M^tganm, 



HENRr DAVID THOREAU: HIS CHARACTER AND 

OPINIONS. 

1. 

Thobbait's thlp, iienetratii^, big*nosed face, even la a tutd wood- 
cut, conveys some hint of the limitations of his mind and charac- 
ter. With his almost acid sharpness of insight, with fats almost 
animal dexterity in aet, there went none of that large, unconscious 
geniality of the world's heroes. He was not easv, not ample, not 
urbane, not even kind ; his enjoyment was hardly smiling, or the 
smile was not broad enough to be convincing ; he had no waste 
lands nor kitchen-midden in his nature, but was all improved and 
sharpened to a point ** He was bred to no profession, says Em- 
erson ;'/*:lie. never married; he lived alone; he never went to 
church : be never voted ; he refused to pay a tax to the State ; he 
Hte no flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the useof tobacco ; 
and, though a naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun. When 
asked at dinner what dish he preferred, he answered, *The 
nearest.* " So many negative superiorities begm to smack a little 
of the prig;. From his later works he was in the habit of cutting 
out the humofoos passages, under the impression that they were 
beneath the dignity of his moral muse ; and there we see the prig 
stand public and confessed. It was ** much easier." says Emerson 
acutely, much easier for Thoreau to say rto than yes ; and that is a 
characteristic which depicts the man. It is a useful accomplish 
ment to be aUe to say no, but surely it is the essence of amiability 
to prefer to say ^es where it is possible. There is something want 
ing in the man who does not hale hdmself whenever he is con- 
strained to say no. And there was a great deal wanting in this 
bom dissenter. He was almost shockingly devoid of weaknesses ; 
he had.'Bot enough of them to be truly polar with humanity; 
whether you call him demi-god or demi-man, he was at least not 
altogether one: of us, for he was not touched witka feeling of our 
inflrmitien. The world's heroes have room for all positive quali* 
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ties, even those which are disreputable, m the capacious- t}ieatr<&K^ 
their dispostions. Such can live many lives ; while a Tfabreau can 
live but one, and that only with perpetual foresight. 

: ISe was no ascetic, rather an Epicurean of the nubler sbrt ; and 
he bad this one great merit, that he succeeded so far ais to be 
happy, - * r' love my fate to the core and rind/' he wrote pcice ; 
and even while he lay dying, here is what he dictated <foc it seems' 
lie- was already too feeble to control the pen) : ** You ask particu- 
larly after my health. I suppose that I have not many months to 
live, but of course know nothing about it. I may say that I am 
enjoying existence as much as ever, and regret notliing." Jt is 
not given to all to bear so clear a testimony to the. sweetness of 
iheir fate, nor to any without courage and wisdom ; for tMs^orld 
in itself is but a pamful and uneasy place of residence, and lasting 
liappiness, at least to the self conscious, comes only from witiiin. 
Sow Tho.reau*s content and ecstasy in living was^ we may say, 
like a plant that he had watered and tended with womanisli solici- 
tude ; for there is apt to be something unmanly, somethinj^ almost 
dastardly, in a life that does not move with dash and freedom, and 
t hat fears the bracing contact of the world. In one word, Thoriettn 
was a skulker. He did not wish virtue to go oiit 6f him among 
his fellow-men, but slunk into a corner to hoard H for Imndeli. 
He left all for the sake of certain virtuous self-indulgences. It is 
true that his tastes were noble ; that his ruling passion was to keep 
himself unspotted from the world ; and that his luxuries were tdl of 
the same healthy order as cold tubs^ and early rising. Btita inan 
may be both coldly cruel in the purstiit of goodness and morliid 
even in the pursuit of health. I cannot lay my hands on the pas 
sage in which he explains his abstinence from tea and coffee, hut 
I am wire I have the meaning correctly. It is this : He thought it 
bad economy and worthy of no true virtuoso to spoil theiaatund 
rapture of the morning with such muddy stimulants ; let himtmt 
see the sun rise, and he was already sufficiently inspirited for^e 
labors of the day. That may be reason good enough to abstain 
from tea : but when we go on to find the same man, on the same 
or similar grounds, abstain from nearly everything thatfeis it^h- 
bors innocently and pleasurably use, and from the rubs and* trids 
of human society itself into the bargain, we recognree tteft va^tu- 
dinarian healthfui:ies8 which is more delicate than sit^kness itaM. 
We need have no respect for a state of artificial training. I^tae 
health is to be able to do without it. Shakespeare, we can imi^- 
ine, might bedn the day upon a quart of ale, and yet enjoy the 
sunrise to the full as much as Thoreau, and commemorate his en- 
joyment in vastly better verses. A man who must separate bhn- 
, self from his neighbors* habits in order to be happy, tain much the 
flame caa^ with one who requires to take opium for the aomo put* 
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Bfooe^ . Wbat we want to see is one who can breast inio the world. 
00. a man*s work, and still preserve his first and pure enjoyment vA 
existence. . 

Thorean's faculties were of a piece with his moral shyness ; for 
Ibey were all delicacies. He could guide himself about the woods 
on Che darkest night by the touch of his feet. He could pick up 
an ex^t dozen of pencils by the feehug, pace distances with accu- 
racy, and gauge cubic contents by the eye. His smell was so dainty 
thai he could perceive the fcetor of dwelling houses as he passed 
them by at night ; his palate so unsophisticated that, like a child, 
lie disliked the taste of wine— or perhaps, living in America, had 
never tasted any that was good ; and his knowledge of nature was 
so complete and curious that he could have told the time of year, 
withm a day or so, by the aspect of the plants: In his dealings 
wit^ animals, he was tlie original of Hawthorne's Donatello. He 
puBed the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail : the hunted fox 
c^me to him for protection ; wild squirrels have been seen to nes- 
tkvia his waistcoat : he would stoop his face into a pool and bring 
fo;|th;a bright, panting fish, lying undismayed in the palm of his 
liaM-' There were few things iJiat he could not do. He could 
make a house, a boat, a pencil, or a book. He was a surveyor, a 
9<^lar, u natural histonan. He could run, walk, climb, skate, 
swim, and manage a boat. The smallest occasion served to display 
Uia pbvsical accomplishment : and a manufacturer, from merely 
observing his dexterity with the window of a railway carriage, 
offenid him a situation on the spot. '' The only fruit of much liv- 
ing," he observes, ** is tlie ability to do some slight thing better.*' 
But such was the exactitude of his senses, so alive was he in every 
tibre, that it seems as if the maxim should be changed in his case, 
for he could do most things with unusual perfection. And per- 
haps he had an approving eye to himself when he wrote : ''Though 
the youth at last grows indifferent, the laws of the universe are not 
indiOTerent, hui are forever on the side of the most sensitive,*' 

n. 

Thoreau had decided, it would s6em, from the very first to lead 
a Ufe of self-improvement * the needle did not tremble as with 
richer natures, but pointed steadiljr north : and as he saw duty and 
inclination in one, he turned all his strength in that direction. Ho 
was met upon the threshold by a common difficulty. In this 
world, in spite of its manv agreeable features, even the most sensi- 
tivemust undergo some drudgery to live. It is not possible to de- 
voti^ your Utae to study and meditation without what are quaintly 
b^t happily denominated private means ; these absent, a man must 
contrive to earn his bread by some service to the puhlic such as the 
pubUo cares to pay him for ; or, as Thoreau lovea to put it» Apollo 
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must serve Admetus. This ivas to Tfaoreau even. aik>ure3r n^l 
] than it is to mosl ; there was a love of freetfnm, a, sl^al^ J>t', 
<^ild mtiQ) in, bis nature, thai rebbUed with violence against 
yoke of custom ; apd be was so eager, to cuUiyute bifhseJ^VaiJDi 
(be happy in bis own society, that be could consent ^ith djffif;i 
even to toe interruf^tions of friendship. ** Sucli are my engag^m^A 
U> myde^XhvX I dare not promise/* be once wrote in answer to/^n 
invitation; and the italics are his own. Marcus A urelius found 
htinie to study virtue, and between whiles to cotiUuct the ij[upo4f^l 
.a^Tairs of Rome ; but Thoreaii is so busv improving liimseif J^t 
be must tbink twice about a morning call. And now ipiagin^ jwi 
ii^ondeinned for eight boura a day to some uncbngemal, and; tin- 
weaning business I He shrank from the very look of the fnecb^i- 
:0s4 in life: all should, if possible, be sweetly Kpuntanebu^, and 
ii swimmingly progressive. Thus be learned to ninke lead:pei)C!ls, 
- andy when be bad gained tbe best certificate and his fxiqnds 6*e^kn 
■:■ to 'Congratulate bim on bis cstablishqient in life, cajmlv announi^ 
.u tliat be shonld never make another. "Why should \!i*\ aaid ue ; 
val'^ould not do again what I have done once/' I'or wb^etf a 
thing has once been done as well as it wants to be, it is of no, fa- 
ther interest to the self -improver. Yet in after years, and wbeii it 
became needful to support his family, be returned patleptly. ta Uils 
me<^hanical art — a step more than worthy of himself* 
The pencils seem to have been Apollo's 0rst experiment Ititiie 
'. scTvioe of Aclmetns ; but others followed. ** 1 have ihoxou^ly 
tried school -keeping," be writes, ** and found Ihajt my iBxpeliLjses 
were in proiwrtion, or rather out of proportion, to my ih^Qme; 
for I was obliged to dress and train, not to say think and belieye, 
<|C0ordingly, and I lost my tinie into the barjajain. Asldid .0ot 
teach for the benefit of my fellow-men, but simply for aliyeiibood. 
this was a failure. I have tried trade ; but I found that it w<^tlld 
.:, take ten years to get under way in that, and that then X should 
probably be on my way to the devil/ ' Kotbing, indeed, can snr- 
' pass bis scorn for all so-called business. Upon that subject, gall 
squirts from him at a touch. ' ' The whole enterprise of this Qatipn 
; is not illustrated by a Xhought," he writes ; " it is not wJttineJ.by 
fi sentuaent ; tbin'e is nothing in it for which a nian iftbpXitd f&y 
down bis life, nor even his gloves." Andagalit: ^ItmrM^T- 
chants did not most of them &1, and the banks too, my faitn^in 
tl>e old laws of this world would be staggered. Tbe statement tfiat 
ninety>8iz in a hundred doing such business surely bieak dowfi is 
perhaps the sweetest fact that statistics have revealed. " The "Wish 
was probably father to the fii^ures ; but there is something enliven- 
ing in a hatred of so genuine a brand, hot as Corsican revenge Knd 
sneering like Voltaire. 
Pencils, school-keeping, and trade being thus discarded one aftei 
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^l^pUier, Thcyreaa, with a stroke of strategy, tamed the poeitioiL He 

;ni^)ii8 way to get his board and lodging for t>nicticai^ dOthtog : 

^ an^.Admetus never got less work oat of ao^' servant since the wmd 

hejgan. J It was his ambition to be an oriental pbitosopher ; but he 

israa always a very Yankee sort of oriental. Even in tbe pecnllar 

flttitude in which he stood to money, his system of personal eco 

nOniics. as we may call it, he displayed a vast amount of truly down- 

' east calculation, and he adopted poverty like a piece of business. 

Vet his system is based on one or two Ideas which, I belteve, come 

^turally to all thoughtful youths, and are only pounded out of 

n^em by city uncles. Indeed, something essentially youthful dls- 

l^guisnes all Thoreau*s knock-down blows at current opinion. 

itiike the posers of a child, the}' leave the orthodox In a kind of 

Qpeechlesd agtmy. These know the thing is nonsense. They are 

^Ure there must be an answer, yet somehow cannot find it. 80 it 

^ is with his system of economy. He cuts throtigh the subject on 

i' so new a plane that the accepted arguments apply no longer ; he 

Attacks it in a new dialect where there are no catchworcG resdy 

:, niade for the defender ; after you have been boxing for years on a 

"^.polite, gladiatorial convention, here is an assailant who does not 

S(^ple to hit below the belt. 

. ** The cost of a thing,'* says he, " is the amauni qf what I wiU 
caZ? Itfe which is required to be exchanged foi^ it, immediately or 
in,t)ie long run.'* I have been accustomed to put it to myself, per- 
haps more clearly, that the price we have to pay for money is paid 
, . In liberty. Between these two ways of it, at least, the reader will 
" irrobably not fail to find a third definition of his own ; and it fol- 
.Tows, on one or other, that a man may pa^ too dearlr for his liveli- 
:. I^ood, by giving, in Thoreau's terms, his whole life for it, or, in 
tnipe, bartering for it the whole of his available liberty, and be- 
r coniing a slave till death. There are two questions to b!^ consider- 
ed—the quality of what we buy, and the price we have to pay for 
It. Do you want a thousand a year, a two thousand a yekr, or a 
ten thousand a year livelihood? and can you afford the one you 
. w:ant ? It is a matter of taste ; it is not in the least degree a ques- 
'Jli6ll .of duty, thoueh commonly supposed so. But there Is no 
.[ .'authority for that view anywhere. It is nowhere lb the Bible. It 
r'ht^ttrue that we might do a vast amount of good If we wiere wealthy, 
. T)Ut it is also highly improbable ; not many do ; and the art of 
growing rich is not only quite distinct from that cf doing good, but 
the pracUce of the one does not at all train a man for practising^tfae 
(^uer. ** Money might be of great service to me." writes Tho- 
reau ; " but the ditficulty now is that I do not Improve my oppor- 
tunities, and therefore I am not prepared to have my opportunities 
increased. ** It is a mere illusion that, above a certain income, the 
personal desires yfil\ be satisfied and leave a wider marghi for the 
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generous impulse. It is as difficult to be generous, of- aggfthiMr 
e(se, except perhaps a member ^of Parliament, on thirty tbLOUsand 
as on two hundred a year. 

Now Tboreau's tastes were well defined. He loved to be free^i 
to be master of bis times and seasons, to indulge the mind rather 
than the body ; he preferred long rambles to rich dinners, his own 
reflections to the consideration of society, and an easy, cahn, un«> 
fettered, active life among green trees to dull toiling at the counter 
of a bank. And sucb being his inclination he determined tjo 
gratify it. A poor man must save off something ; he determined 
to save off his livelihood. '* When a man has attained those things 
which are necessary to life/* he writes, *' there is another alterna 
tive than to obtain the superfluities \ he may adventure onlifenautj 
his vacation from humbler toil having commenced." • Thoreau 
would get shelter, some kind of covering for his body, and neces^ 
sarv dauy bread ; even these he should get as cheaply as possibly ; 
ana then, bis vacation from humbler toil having commencedt.4^, 
vote himself to oriental philosophers, the study of nature, and'^u& 
work of self -improvement. 

Prudence, which bids us all go to the ant for sluggards ami hoard 
against the day of sickness, was not a favorite with Thoreau. lin 
preferred that other, whose name is so much misappropriated : 
Faith. When he had secured the necessaries of the moment h^ 
would not reckon up possible accidents or torment himself with 
trouble for the future. He had no toleration for the man ** who 
ventures to live onlv by the aid of the mutual insurance company, 
which has promised to bury him decently." He would trust blm<* 
self a little to the world. *' We may safely trust a good deal mo^e 
than we do," says he. " How much is not done bv us ! or wha^ 
if we had been taken sick?" And then, with a stao of satire,, be 
describes contemporary mankind in a phiase : *' All the day long 
on the alert, at night we unwillingly say our prayers and commit 
ourselves to uncertainties. " It is not likely that the public will be 
much affected by Thoreau, when they blink the direct injunctions 
of the religion they profess ; and yet, whether we will or np» we 
make the same hazardous ventures ; we back our own health and 
the honesty of our neighbors for all that we are worth ; and it ia. 
chilling to think how many must lose their wager. 

In 1845, twenty-eight years old, an age by which the liveliest 
have usually declined into some conformity with the world, ThOr 
reau, with a capital of something less than five pounds and a borr. 
rowed axe, walked forth into the woods by Waldeu Pond, and 
began his new experiment in life. He built himself a dwelling,, 
and returned the axe, he says with characteristic and workmanlike 
pride, shari>er than when he borrowed it; he reclaimed a patch, 
where he cultivated beans, peas, potatoes, and sweet pom ; he had 
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ISs Wedd ta ba%«, his farm to dig, and for the matter of fi!^ we«kti 
in- the summer he worked at surveying, carpentry, or some other 
of his numerous dexterities, for hire. For more than ^ve yearti 
tfils- wks all that he required to do for his support, and he haSi tiie 
Winter and most of the summer at his entire disposal. F&rsiet 
W(feks of occupation a little cooking and a little hygienic garden- 
ing, the man, you may say, had as good as stolen his livelihood 
Or we must rather allow that he had done far better ; for the thief 
Mtni^lf is continually and busily occupied ; and even one born to 
inherit a million will have more calls upon his time than Thoreau. 
Weil might he say, ** What old people tell you you cannot do; yoti 
ti*y and find you can." And how surprising is his conclusion ; **I 
am ^nvinced that to maintain em's self on t7m earth is not a Ihardskip^ 
ditt a pasHme, if we will live simply and wisely ; €ts the purmiits of 
timpUr naUans are fiHll the sports of (he more arUfleial.*' 

When he had enough of that kind of life, he showed the satne 
simplicity in giving it up as in beginning it. There are some who 
^illd hate done' the one, but, vanity forbidding, not the other ; 
and that is perhaps the story of the hermits ; but Thoreau made bo 
fetfiH of Ms own example,, and did what he wanted sguarely. 
And five years is long enough for an experiment and to prove tae 
success of transcendental Yankeeisin. It is not his frugality whicA 
i^worthy of note ; for, to begin with, that was inborn, and ^ere^- 
fore inimitable by others who are differently constituted ; audi 
^galh, it was no new thing, but has often been equalled by poor 
Scotch students at the universities. The point is the sanity of his 
view of life, and the insight with which he recognized the position 
^ mofifiy, and thought out for himself the problem of riches and a 
ht^lhood. Apart from his eccentricities, he had perctn ved, and 
was acting on, a truth of universal application. For money enters 
^ two different characters into the scheme of life. A cerfialn 
anfount, varying with the number and empire of our dissires, is a 
tmd ut^cessary to each one of us in the present order of society ; 
bCitlbeyond that amount money is a commodity to be bought or fiot 
tc^^be bought, a luxury in which we may either Indulge or stint 
ottrselves, like any other. And there are many }uxui«les that we 
May legitimately prefer to it, such as a grateful conseieiloe, a 
country life, or the woman of our inclination. Trite, flat, and 
dl^idu& as this conclusion may appear, we have only to look round 
UB ia s»Vciety to see how scantily it has been recognized ; and per- 
hlipa evtsh. ourselves, after a little reflection, may decide to spend a 
urise less for money, and indulge ourselves a trifle more in the 

artlele of freedom. 

m. 

• ^* To have done anything by which you earned money merdy/* 
Bays ThoreftU, ** is to be" (have been, he means> ** idle and wOflM^'* 
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There are two passages in his letters, both, pddly enough, reiatj 
16 firewood, which must be brpught together to be rightly una_ 
itood. Bo taken, they cont ain between them the marrow oi all gooe 
sense on the subject of work in its relation to something broadi^ 
than mere liveiihood. Here is the first : " I suppose I have burned 
m> a good-sized tree to-nlght—and for what ? I settled with Mh 
Tarbell for it the other day ; but that wasn't the final settlemdolS, 
I got off cheapiv from him. At last one will say, * XiCt ns;ae«i 
how tnoch wood did you bum, sir ? ' Jind I shall shuddc^r to thinK 
that the next question will be, * What did you do while you yfett 
Warm f ' " Even after we have settled with Admetus' in the petsoit 
of Mr. Tarbell, there comes, you see, a further question. It fs tHul 
enough to have earned our livelihood. Either the earning itseljf shottid 
have been serviceable to mankind, or someUilng else milst follQ'Qt^ 
To live is sometimes very difficult, but it is never merltorfoujs lii 
itself ; and we must have a reasoa to idlege to our own conscience 
why we should conUiine to exist upon this crowded earth. If 
Thoreau h^d simply dwelt in his house at Walden, a lover of tr^, 
bii^, and fishes, and the open air and'Tlrtue, areader of.iKrJi|9 
books^ an idle, selfish self- improver, he would have mana^bii y^ 
cheat Admetus, but, to cling to metaphor, the devil would nAV| 
hkd him in the end. Those who can avoid toil altogether ?uia 
dwell in the Arcadia of private means, and even those who can, hj 
abstinence, reduce the necessary amount of it to some six weelre a 
year, having the more liberty, have only the higher moral obliga- 
tion to be up and doing in the interest or man. 

The second passage is this : '* There is a far more important 
and warmins heat, commonly lost, which preaedes the burning of 
the wood. It is the smoke of industry, which is incense. I have 
been so thoroughly warmed in body and spirit, that when at 
length my fuel was housed I came near selling it to the ashman, 
as it I had extracted all its heat" Industry is, in itself and whep.. 
properly chosen, delightful and profitable to the worker ; and when 
your toil has been a pleasure, you have not, as Thoreau says. 

earned money merely," but money, health, delight, and motal 
profit all in one. *' We must heap up a great pile of doing for a 
small diameter of being,*' he says in another place ; and then ex;' 
claims, '* How admirablv the artist is made to accomplish his self*, 
culture by devotion to his art !" We may escape uncongenial, toil, 
only to devote ourselves to that which is congenial. It is only to 
transact some higher bu^ness that even Apollo dare play the truant 
from Admetus. We must all work for the sake of work ; we must 
all work, as Thoreau says again, in any '* absorbing pursuit— iit 
does not much matter what, so it be honest ;" but the most profit . 
able work is that which combines into one continued effort the 
largest proportion of the powers nnd desires of a man's nature 
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Ipyi^filo^iediich hie will plunge with arclor, and from which he will 
'^iic with reluctancci ; in which he will know the weariness of 
ra^jgae, but not that, of satiety ; and which will be ever fresh, 
pkj^qg, and stmiulating to his taste. Such work holds a man 
tojg^efdi^^ braced at all points ; it does not suffer him to dbze or 
i^d^r ; it keeps hioi actively conscious of himself, yet raised 
mo|ig8Uper!OT interests ; it firive^hln; the profit of industry with 
tS^S.^lQi^ures of a padtii^e. This is what his art should be to. the 
I^QtUittkt, iii^d thtit. to a dej^ee unknown in other and less intimate 
ptflr^aits; Tor other professions stand apurtfrom the human bus}- 
{ic^/oCHfe; but an art has its. seat at the centre of the artist's 
40!La(g9 and suitedngs, deals directly with his experiences, teaches 
l^tiSi t^e/ lessons of his own fortunes and mishaps, and becomes a 
^uct of ills biography. So says Goethe : 

o«D :? 1 1 . : . ^A% erklfngt was f Hihefkkng ; 

*I ffiflckundiJnglftckwfrdGeiang, 

,:^':^)^ii|^,^oteati's artwas Uterature ; and it was one of which be 
^$<6^c;eiTed most ambltlouisly. He loved and believed in good 
t^'^i^^ He^said welU *^Life is not habitually seen from any com: 
ftu^ platf ormi so truly and unexaggerated as m the light of literal 
*"*^ *^ Bu^ the lilerature he loved was of the heroic ordei* 

,^ ^^i)kJ9. not which afford us a cowering enjo>'ment, but in which 
&C&. though t ia of unusual daring: such as an idle man cannot 
x^td, and a timid one would not be entertained by ; which even 
i^flke ua dangerous t6 existing institutions — such I call good 
i^ffmk*^ fie did not think them easy to be read, *' The heroic 
W/^t*^ he says/*' even if printed in the character of our mother 
^gae» will always be in a language dead to degenerate times ; 
smo^we must laboriously seek the meaning of each word and lino, 
Cj^lecturlng a larger sense than common use permits out of what 
'#&|lum and valor and generosity we have. ' ' Nor docs he suppose 
l^at such books are easily written. '' Great prose, of equal eleva- 
tK»)s«i! commands our respect more than great verse," says, he, 
'*" since it implies a more permanent and level height, a life more 
^^adted with the grandeur of the thought. The poet often only 
9 an irruption, like the Parthian, and is off again^ shooting 
hte retreats ; but the prose writer has conquered like a Roman 
r fettled colonies.*' We may ask ourselves* almost with dis< 
i^^^ whether such works exist at all but in the imagination of the 
^^^t. Foi: the bulk of the best of books is apt to be made up 
Wimc~ ballast ; and those in which energy of thought is combinea. 
tnpi;'. any stateliness of utterance may ue almost counted on the 
4^|^hL- XiOokihg round in English for a book that should answer' 
'T^mitt's two demands of a style like po^ry and sense that shall 
lMllE»Ui6Hginid and inspiriting, I come to Milton's '* ^eopagitic^/^ 
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and can name no other instance for the moment. Two thfngll^ tf 
least are plain : that if a man will condescend to nothing noiorO 
commonplace in the way of reading, he must not look to hfivei 
large library : and that if he proposes himself to write in a simiiar 
vein, he will find his work cut out for him. 

Thorenu composed seemingly while he walked, or at least exer*^ 
cise and composition were with him intimately connected ; for we 
are told that ** the length of his walk uniformly made the length of 
his writing.** He speaks in one place of ** plainness and vigor, 
the ornaments of style,'* which is rather too paradoxical to be com^ 
prehensively true. In another he remarks : ** As for style <rf 
writing, if one has anything to say it drops from him ampry as ft 
Btone falls to the ground. ** We must conjecture a very large seiaee 
indeed for the phrase ** if one has anything to say.^* When troth 
flows from a man, fittingly clothed in style and without conscious 
effort, it is because the effort has been made and the work practi- 
ct^lly completed before he sat down to^ write. It is only out of 
fulness of thinking that eicpression drops perfect like a ripe fri^t ; 
and when Thoreau wrote so nonchalantly at his desk, it w>a» bet 
cause he had been vigorously active during his walk. For n^her 
clearness, compression, nor beauty of language come to an^ HvlD|r 
creature till after a busy and a prolonged acquaintance witb ih* 
subject on hand. Easy writers are those who, like Walter So^tf, 
choose to remain contented with a less degree of perfection thmi i^ 
legitimately within the compass of their powers. We hear -«| 
Shakespeare and his clean manuscript ; but m face of the evidence 
of the style itself and of the various editions of Hamlet, ^h 
merely proves that Messrs. Hemming and Condell wei^e UDacf> 
quaintea with the common enough phenomenon called a fair c^spyi 
He who would recast a tragedy already given to the worM laSik^ 
frequently and earnestly have revised details in the study. TUO" 
reau himself, and in spite of his protestations, is an instanooaf 
even extreme research in one direction ; and his effort after heroic 
Utterance is proved not only by the occasional finish, but by the 
determined exaggeration of his style. ^' I trust you realize what 
an exaggerator i arn — that I lay myself out to exaggerate,'* he 
writes;. And again, hinting at the explanation ; "Who that h^ 
heard a strain of music feared lest he should speak exiravagafidjr 
any more forever?** And yet omce more, ih his essay on Carlisle, 
and this time with his meaning well in hand : ** No truth, ^o 
think, was over expressed but with this sort of emphasis,. thai for 
the time there seemed to be no other.** Thus Thoreau was an 
exaggerative and a parabolical writer, not because he loved the 
literature of the East, but from a desire that people should under- 
;9tand and realize what he was writing. He was near the truth 
iq^n the ge&eral question ; but in iua-owa p«rticalar methocU it 
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qpipMli to me; he wandered. Literature' is not less a conventional 
a^iban. painting or sculpture ; and it is the least striking, as it is 
^e most comprehensive, of the three. To hear a strain of music, 
t(i see a beautiful woman, a river, a great city« or a starry night, is 
to make a man despair of his Lilliputian arts in language. rTow, 
tojgain tliat emphasis which seems denied to us by the- very nature 
of . the medium, the proper method of literature is by selection, 
which is a kind of negative exaggeration. It is the right of the 
literary artist, as Thoreau was on the point of seeing, to leave out 
whatever does not suit his purpose. Thus we extract the pure 
gold ; and thus the well-written story of a noble life becomes, by 
its very omissions, more thrilling to the reader. But to go beyond 
yuis» like Thoreau, and to exaggerate directlv, is to leave the saner 
cjiifisical tradiuon, and to put the reader on his guard. And when 
^^u write the whole for the half, you do not express your thought 
mpp^e lorcibly, but only express a different thought which is not 
ypiurg. . 

Thoreau *s true subject was the pursuit of self-improvement com- 
bi^egi with an unfriendly criticism of life as it goes on in our socie- 
tjuBS ; it is tfiere that he best displays the freshness and surprising 
trenfihancy of his intellect ; it is there that his style becomes plaiu 
and vigoroas, and therefore, according to his own formula, orna 
meptaL Yet he did not care to follow this vein singly, but must 
drop into it by the way in books of a different purport. ** VTal- 
den, or Life in the Woods," ** A Week (m the Concord and Mer- 
nmack Rivers," ** The Maine Woods"— such are the titles he 
al^ts. He was probably reminded by his delicate critical percep- 
tion, that the true business of literature is with narrative ; in rea- 
8<i^ked narrative, and there alone, that art enjoys all its advantages, 
an/i;. suffers least from its defects. Dry precept and disembodied 
disquisition^ as they can only be read with an effort of abstraction, 
ean never convey a perfect)^' complete or a perfectly natural im- 
pression. /Truth, even in literature, must be clothed with flesh 
%ad bloody or it cannot tell its whole storv to the reader. Hence 
the effect of anecdote on simple minds ; and hence good biographies 
and works of high, imaginative art are not only far more enter- 
Muning but far more eaifying than books of theory or precept. 
How Thoreau could not clothe his opinions in the garment of art, 
for that was not his talent ; but he sought to gain me same elbow - 
^oom for himself, and to afford a similar relief to his readers, by 
mjnglipg his thoughts with a record of experience. 
, ^Aj^tin, he was a lover of nature. The quality which we should 
eajl mystery in a pain ting, and which belongs so particularly to the 
asp^t of the external world and to its influence upon our feelings, 
iriy» one which he was never weary of attempting to reproduce in 
bis bool^. The seeming significance of nature's appearances, their 
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ii'BiiiMti^tg strangeness to the senses, and the thrilling responai 
^hich thoy waken in the mind of man* continued to surprise and 
simulate his spirits. It appeared to him, I think, that if we could 
'Only write near enough to the facts, and yet with no pedestrian 
calm; Mt ardently, we might transfer the glamour of reality direct 
lipon our pages ; and that, if it weieonce thus captured and e^ 
pressed, a new and instructive relation might appear between men*s 
'tlioughts and the phenomena of nature. This was the eagle that 
he purstsed all his life long, like a schoolboy wiih a butterfly-net. 
•Hear him to a friend : ** Let me suggest a theme for yuu — to state 
lo youtself precisely and completely what that walk over the 
nibiintlains amounted to for you, returning to this essay again and 
again until ytnx are satisfied Uiat all that was impojiant m your ex- 
-periehce is m it. Don't suppose that you can tell it precisely the 
first dozen times you try, but at 'em again ; especially when, after 
a Sufflcieni pause, yon suspect that you are touching the heart or 
siitnmitof the matter, reiterate your blows there, and account for 
^the fountain to yourself, Kot that the story need be lung, but it 
^11 lake a long while to make it short." Such was the method, 
hot c6nststipnt for a man whose meanings were to ** drop from hlip 
as a st^ne falls to the ground." Perhaps the most successful work 
that Thoreau ever accomplished in this direction is to be found in 
the passages relating to fish in the " Week." These are remark- 
able for a vivid trutli of impression apd a happy suitability of lan- 
guage, not frequently surpassed. 

Whatever Thoreau tried to do Was tried in fair, square prose, with 
iKenteiiceis solidly built, and no help from bastard rhythms. More- 
over, there is a progression^! cannot call it a progressp— in his work 
toward a more and more strictly prosaic level, until at last he sinks 
Into the bathos of the prosy. Emerson mentions having once re- 
marked to Thoreau, '* Who would not like to write something 
'■ which all cun read, like ' Robinson Crusoe ? ' and who does not 
Bine with regret that his page is not solid with a right materialistic 
treatment which delights everybody V* I must say in passing thai 
ft is not the right materialistic treatment which delights the world 
in Robinson, but the romantic and philosophic interest of the fable. 
The same. treatment does quite the reverse of delighting us .when 
it is applied, in ** Colonel Jack," to the management of a f^Iahta^ 
tiOn. But I cannot help suspecting Thoreau to have been influ- 
enced either by this identical remark or by some other closely 
similar in meaning. He began to fall more and more into a de- 
tailed materialistic treatment ; he went into the business doggedly, 
as who sliould make a guide-book ; he not only chninicled what 
had been important in his own experieuce, but whatever mi^t 
have been important in the experience of anybody else ; not only 
what had affected him, but all that he saw or heard. His ardor 
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^^ii&^fi^<mh\es9yW perhaps it was hiconsistent miih a right mtteri* 

iH^ifc treatment to display such emotions as he felt ; and to com* 

^bte th^ eventful chkn^e, he chose, froma sense of moral dignity, 

)6r'gUt these later works of the saving quality of humor. He was 

tiioft'one of those authors who have learned, in his own words, *' to 

l^cve out their dolness." He inflicts his full ouantitv upon tlie 

^^der In such books as ''Cape Cod," or **The Yankee in 

f^nada.** Of the latter he confessed that beihad not managed to 

Jj^^inudi of himself into it. God knows he had not.nur yet much 

tif.Camida, we may hope. '^ Nothing/' he says somewhere, '* can 

^mocls a brave man but dulness." Well, there are few spots more 

stibcking to the brave than the pages of *' The Yankee in Canada." 

^.'niere are but three books of his tliat will be read with muoh 

\)l^a8ure : the/' Week/* ** Walden," and the collected letters. As 

ttifiis poetry, Emerson's word shall suffice for us, it* is so aocuiate 

"-kxidi' so prettify said : *' The thyme and marioraiii are not yet 

.^honey.*' Jn this, (sis in his prose, he relied greatly on the good-will 

'W'-jt^e reader; and wrote throughout in faith. It was an exercise 

bfitiHh to sdppose that many would understand the sense of bis 

^B^t work, or that any could be exhilarated by the dreaiy chroni- 

;i^ffi^ of fits worst. * * But, ' * as he says, * ' the gods do not hear any 

'imfe or discordant sound, as we learn from the echo ; and I know 

fbat.the nati^re toward which I launch these sounds is so rich that 

lif Win modulate anew and wonderfully improve my nudest strain." 
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What means the fact," he cries, " that asonl which haakwt 
'ipitV^Opie for itself can inspire in another listening soul such an in< 
^llnfte confidence in it, even while it is expressing its despair?" 
.¥iie questioti is an echo and an illustration of the words last 
:Woted ; and it forms the keynote of his thoughts on friendship. 
;^d;oneelse, to my knowledge, has spoken in so hiKh and lust a 
' kpirit of the kindlV relations ; and I doubt if it be a drawback that 
^pss lessons should come from one in many ways so unfitted to be 
k teacher in this branch. The very coldness and ^oismof his 
jown 'intercourse gave him a clearer insight into the intellectual 
^t^is/pf our warm^ mutual toleratioxia ; and testimony to their 
'^orth comes with aidded force from one who was solitary and dis- 
.'bhliging, and of whom a friend remarked, with equal wit and wis- 
dom. ** I love Henry, but I cannot like him." 

He can hardly l)e persuaded to make anv distinction between 
love and frieiidship, in such rarefied and freezing air, upon the 
mountain tops of meditation, had he taught himself to breathe. 
He was, indeed, too accurate an observer not to have remarked 
. that " there exists already a natural disinterestedness and liberality" 
between men and women ; yet, he thought, '* friendship is no 
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lefi^^ectet of sex.^' Perhaps th^re is a sense iawbicb tbewoidi 
are true ; bat they were spoken in ignorance ; and perhaps we shall 
have put the matter most correctly if we call love a foundation for 
a nearer and freer degree of friendship than can be possible without 
it. For there are delicacies, eternal between persons ol the same 
sex, which are melted and disappear in the warmth of love. 

To both, if they are to be right, he attributes the same nature 
and condition. *' We are not what we are," says he, ** nor do wo 
treat or esteem each other for such, but for what we are capable of 
being. " '* A friend is one who incessantly pays us the compliment 
of expecting all the virtues from us, and who can appreciate tliem 
in us." *' The friend asks no return but that his friend will relig- 
iously accept and wear and not disgrace his apotheosis of him.^' 
• * It is the merit and preservation of friendship that it takes plat^e 
on a level higher than the actual characters of the parties would 
seem to warrant. " This is to put friendship on a pedestal indeed ; 
and yet the root of the matter is there ; and the last sentence, in 
particular, is like a light in a dark place, and makes many mys- 
teries pUuD. We are different with different friends ; yet if we 
look closely we shall find that every such relation reposes on soiqe 
particular apotheosis of one's self ; with each friend, although ve 
could not distinguish it in words from any other, we have at least 
one special reputation to preserve ; and it is thus that we twoi^ 
when mortified, to our friend or the woman that we love, not to 
hear ourselves called better, but to be better men in point of fact. 
We seek this society to fiatter ourselves with our own good con- 
duct. And hence any falsehood in the relation, any incomplete or 
perverted understanding, will spoil even the pleasure of the(sie 
visits. Thus says Thoreau again : " Only lovers know the value 
of truth." And yet again : ** They ask for words and deeds when 
a true relation is word and deed." 

But it follows that since they are neither of them so good as the 
other hoTCs, and each is, in a very honest manner, playing a part 
above his powers, such an intercourse must often be disappointing 
to both. '*We may bid farewell sooner than complain," si^s 
Thoreau, " for our complaint is too well grounded to be uttered." 
** We have not so good a right to hate any as our friend. " 

" It were treason to oar love 
Aiid a Bin to God above, 
One iota to abate 
Of a pure, impartial hate." 

Love is not blind, nor yet forgiving. ** O yes. believe me," as the 
song says, " Love has eyes !" The nearer the intimacy the more 
cuttingly do we feel the unworthiness of those we love ; and be- 
cause you love one, and would die for that love to-morrow, you 
kavenot forgiven, and you never will forgive, that friend's mis- 
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'^fiHuct. If you want a person's faults, go to those who love him. 
•They will not tell you, but they know. And herein lies the mag- 
j^na^hnous eoaruge of losre, that it endures this knowledge without 
'ehange. 

-It required a cold, distant pereonality like that of Thoreau, per- 
haps to recognize and certainly to utter this truth ; for a more 
Uttiimn love makes it a point of honor not to acknowledge those 
faults of which it is most conscious. But his point of view is both 
high «od dry. He has no illusions ; he does not give way to lore 
'any Alore than to hatred, but preserves them both with care like 
viEduable curiosities. A more bald-headed picture of life, if I m^ 
iso express myself, or a more selfish, has seldom been presentea. 
lie is an eigoist ; he does not remember, or does not think it worth 
wliHe to remark, that, in these near intimacies, we are ninety-nine 
Chnes disappointed in our beggarly selves for once that we are dia* 
appointed in our friend ; that it is we who seem most frequently 
-undeserving of the love that unites us ; and that it is by our 
fliSend's conduct that we are continually rebuked and yet strength 
•«!ied for a fresh endeavor. Thoreau is dry, priggish, and selfish, 
"II is profit he is after in these intimacies ; moral profit, certainly, 
tmt iitill profit to himself. If you will be the sort of friend I want, 
feFe remarks naively, " my education cannot dispense with your 
Society:** His education ! as though a friend were a dictionary. 
And with all this, not one word about pleasure, or laughter, or 
kisses, or any quality of fiesh and blood. It was not inappropri- 
ate, surely, that he had such close relations with the fish. We can 
umlerstand the' friend already quoted, when he cried, "As for 
taking his arm, I would as soon think of taking the arm of an ehn- 
tree!" 

" iAs a matter of fact be experienced but a broken enjojrment in 
his intimacies. He says he has been perpetually on the brink of 
the Bort of intercourse he wanted, and yet never completely 
attamed it. And what else had he to expect when he would not, 
In a happy phrase of Carlyle's, *' nestle down into it ** ? Truly, so 
it will be always if you only stroll in upon your friends as you 
might stroll in to see a cricket match ; and even then not simply 
forihe pleasure of the thtug« hut with some afterthought of self- 
improvement, as though you hud come to the cricket match to bet 
It was his theory that people saw each other too frequently, so that 
their curiosity was not properly whetted, nor had they anything 
fresh to communicate ; but friendship must be something else than 
aBoeiety for mutual improvement — indeed, it must only be that by 
the way, and to some extent unconsciously ; and if Thoreau had 
been a man instead of a manner of elm-tree, he would have felt 
that he saw his friends too seldom, and have reaped benefits un- 
iknown to his plitlosophy from a more sHstained md easy mter- 
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^utse«: We joiight remiad hixa of' fais own words -aboujb loyig-: 
'.•We should iiave no reserve ; we should give.the whole of ?aui&- 
iselyes^to Uiat business. But commonly men have not imagmaticNBi 
enough to be thus employed about a human being, but miistilw 
iHK»periii£ ft barrel, forsooth/* Ay, or, reading oriental philoso»> 
plusrs.. K is not the nature of the rival occupation^ it is the f«et 
tJiat\ypUjBuffer it to be a rival that renders loving intimacy impo9^ 
sible. Kothing is given for nothing in this world ; there can ynkxA 
true love, even on your own side, without devotion ; devotion is 
the exercise of love, by which it grows; but if you will give 
ei»QUch:of that« If you will pay the price in a^ufllcient *' aifiioant 
^ what you call life,** why then indeed, whether with wjfe-^ 
comrade, you may have months and even yiears of such easy, nati^ 
lali pleasurable, and yet improving intercourse as shall msJte time 
ft moment and kindness a delight. 

The secret of his retirement lies not in misanthropy, of whick he 
had no tincture, but part in his engrossing design of self-improfre^ 
meat, and part in the real deficiencies of social intercourse, fle 
was not so much difficult about his fellow human beings as he 
could not tolerate the terms of their association. He could take.to 
a man for any genuine qualities, as we see by his admirable sketeh 
of: the Canadian woodcutter in '' Walden ;** but he would not con^ 
sent, in his own words, to '* feebly fabulate and paddle In the aoclat 
slush.** It seemed to him, I think, that society is pzecisely tibe 
JSBverse of friendship, in that it takes place on a lower level thim 
the chairacters of any of the parties would warrant us. to expect; 
The society talk of even the most brilliant mtm is of greatly less 
account than what you will get from him in (as the French sayln 
little comnuttee. And Thoreau wanted geniality ; he had - not 
enough of the superficial, even at commend ; he could not sw^op 
into a parlor and, in the naval phrase, *' cut out*' a human being 
fiom that dreary port ; nor had he inclination for the task. I sus^ 

I^ect he loved books and nature as well and near as warmly as h^ 
dyed his fellow-creatures : a melancholy, lean degeneration of the 
human character. 

'* As for the dispute about solitude and society,** he thus sums 
up, *' any comparison is impertinent. It is an idling down on the 
plain at the base of the mountain instead of climbing steadily ID 
Its top. Of course you will be glad of all the society you can get 
to go up with ? Will you go to gk>ry with me ? is the burden of 
the song. It is not that we love to be alone, but that we love to 
soart and when we do soar the company grows thinner and thinner 
UU there is none at all. It is either the tribune. on the plain^ a; 
sermon on the mount, or a very private ecstasy still higher up; 
Use all the society that will abet you.** But surely it is no veiy 
extravagant o|ftink>a thiU it is better to give than to receive^ touaearw 
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thsn to use bur companions; aiid above all, where there k no 
queetiuQ of service upon either side, that it Is good to enjoy their 
.eompany like a natural man. It is curious and in aome waya ili». 
I^Uing that a writer may be always best correeted out of hia awn 
Biouth ; and so, to conclude, here is another passage from TliorGuii 
ivhich seems aimed directly at himself: **Do not be t4K> moral ; 
you may cheat yourself out of much life so. . • . AU foMn^ 
indeed, Iiave their morah ; but the innocent en^ the etory," 

- -** The only obligation," says he, *' which I have arighitoaisume 
1» to do at any time what I think right." * - Why should we ever 
gd abroad, even across the way, to ask a neighbor's advice ?*' 
'* There is a nearer neighbor within, who is incessantly Ui^liag na 
how we should behave. Bat we wait far the neighbor wUhotUtateU 
itt ijf^tnef(dfe, easier way" "* The greater part of wluit my neigh- 
bors call good I believe in my soul to l)e bad." To be what wo 
are, and to become what we are capable of becoming, ia the only 
eiid of Ufa It is ** when we fall behind ourselves" that ** we-are 
ehraod with duties and the neglect of duties." ** I love the wikt," 
he- says, "not less than the good/' And agahi : " The life of a 
tfood man wiU hai'dly improve us mure than the life of a free- 
booter, for the inevitable laws appear as plainly in the inlrmge* 
ment as in the observance, and" (mark this) " our U»eeare eustained 
by a nearly equal expense of virtue of some kind*" Even although he 
Were a prig, it will be owned he could annonnce a startliag doc- 
trine. " As for doing good," he writes elsewliere, " that is one of 
the professions that are full. Moreover, I have tried it fairly, and, 
strange as it may seem, am satisfied that it does not nfltee with my 
ooQStitation. Probably I should not conscientiously and dellb** 
erately forsake my particular calling to do the good which society 
demands of me, to save the universe from annihilation ; and I be* 
Ueve that a like but infinitely greater steadfastness elsewhere is all 
tliat now preserves it. If you should ever be betrayed into any of 
these philanthropies, do not let your left hand know what your 
right hand does, for it is not worth knowing." Elsewhere he re- 
\mtns upon the subject, and explains his meaning thus : " If I ever 
li^anian any good in their sense, of course it was something excep- 
fional and insignificant compared with the good or evil I am con- 
itantly doing by being what I am." 

There is a rude nobility, like that of a barbarttm king, in thk 
tmshaken confidence in himself and indifference to the wants, 
Noughts, or sufl^erings of others. In the whole man I find no trace 
of pity. This was partly the result of theory, for he held the 
world too mysterious to be criticised, and asks conclusively, 
" What tiffht have I to grieve who have not ceased to mm^tt' 
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But it sprai^ still more from constitutional incUlterence an^ sype- 
riority ; and he grew up healthy, composed, and unconscious &om 
among life's horrors, like a green bay tree from a field of battle. It. 
was from this lack in himself that he failed to do justice to th^ 
^irit of Christ ; for while he could glean more meaning from in- 
dividual precepts than any score of Christians, yet he conceived 
life in such a different hope, aud viewed it with such contrary emo- 
tions, that the sense and purport of the doctrine as a whole seems 
to have passed him by or left him uuimpressed. He could under- 
sland the ideaiiem of the Christian view, but he was himself so 
tmaffectedly unhuman that he did not recognize the human inten- 
tion and essence of that teaching. Hence he complained that Christ 
did not leave us a rule that was proper and sufficient for this 
world, not having conceived the nature of the rule that was laid 
down ; for things of that character that are sufficiently unaccep:- 
table become positively non-existent to the mind. But perhaps we 
shall best appreciate the defect in Thoreau by seeing it supplied iti 
the case of Whitman. For the one, I feel confident, is the disciple 
of the other ; it is what Thoreau clearly whispered that Whitrna^ 
^0 uproariously bawli^ ; it is the same doctrine, but with how im- 
mense a difference ( the same argument, but used to what a new 
conclusion ! Thoreau had plenty of humor until he tutored him- 
self out of it, and so forfeited that best birthright of a sensible 
man ; Whitman, in that respect, seems to have been sent into the 
world naked and utiashamed .; and yet by a strange consumma- 
tion, it is the theory of the former that is arid, abstract, and claus- 
ti*al. Of thes^ two philosophies so nearly identical at boflom, the 
one pursues self-improvement— a churlish, mangy dog ; the other 
is up with the morning, in the best of health, and following the 
nymph Happiness, buxom, blithe, and debonair. Happiness, at 
least, is not solitary ; it joys to communicate ; it loves others, for 
it.depends on them for its existence ; it sanctions and encourages 
to all delights that are not unkind in tiiemselves ; if it lived to a 
thousand, it would not make excision of a single humorous passage ; 
and while the self-improver dwindles toward the prig, and, iThe 
be not of an excellent constitution, may even grow deformed into 
an Obermann, t^e very name and appearance of a happy man 
breathe of good-nature, and help the rest of us to iive. 

In the case of Thoreau, so great a show of doctrine demands 
some outcome in the field of action. -It nothing were to be done 
but build a shanty beside Walden Pond, we have heard altogether 
too much of these declarations of independence. That the rqan 
wrote some books is nothing to the purpose, for the same has been 
done in a suburban villa. That he kept himself happy is perhaps 
a sufficient excuse, but it ii disappointing to the reaaer. We may 
be unjust, but when a man despises commerce and philanthropy 
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alike, and has views of good so soaring that he must take himself 
K^xt from mankind for their cultivation, -we will not be content 
without some striking act. It was not Thoreau's fault if he were 
not martyred ; had the occasion come he would have made a noble 
ending. As it is, he did once seek to interfere iu the world's 
course ; he made one practical appearance on the stage of affairs ; 
and a strange one it was, and strangely characteristic of the nobil- 
ity and the eccentricity of the man. It was forced on him by his 
calm but radical opposition to negro slavery. ** Voting for the 
right is doing nothing for it/' he said ; '* it is onlv expressing to 
men feebly your desire that it should prevail." rov his part, he 
would not *' for an instant recognize that political organization for 
hu government which is the slaveys government also. " '* I do not 
hesitate to say," he adds, *' tbat those who call themselves Aboli- 
tionists should at once effectually withdraw their support, both in 
person and property, from the government of Massachusetts." 
That is what he did : in 1843 he ceased to pay the poll-tax. The 
highway-tax he paid, for he said he was as aesirous to be a good 
neighbor as to be a bad subject ; but no more poll tax to the State 
of Massachusetts. Thoreau had now seceded, and was a polity 
unta himself ; or, as he explains it with admirable sense : *' In 
fact, I quietly declare war with the State after my fashion, though 
I will still make what use and get wliat advantage of her I can, as 
is usual in such cases." He was put in prison ; but that was apart 
of his design. ** Under a government wbich imprisons any un- 
justly, the true place for a just man is also a'ljrison. I know this 
well, tbat if one thousand" if one hundred, if ten men whom I 
could name — ^ay, if (me honest noan, in this State of Massachu- 
setts^ ceasing to hold slaves were actually to withdraw from this 
copartnership, and be locked up in the county jail th<^efor, it 
would be the abolition of slavery in America. For it matters not 
how small the beginning may seem to be : what is once well done 
is done forever." Such was his theory of civil disobedience. 

And the upshot ? A friend paid the tax f<yr him ; continued year 
by year to pav it in the sequel ; and Thoreau was free to walk the 
woods unmolested. It was a fiasco, but to me it does not seem 
laughable ; even those who joined in the laughter at the moment 
would be insensibly affocted by this quaint instance of a good 
man's horror for injustice. We may compute the worth of tbat 
one night's imprisonment as outweighing half a hundred voters at. 
aome subsequent election ; and if Thoreau had possessed as great 
a power of persuasion as (let us say) Falstaff, if he had counted 
a party however small, if his example had been followed by a hun- 
dred or by thirty of his fellows, I cannot but believe it would have 
greatly precipitated the era of freedom and justice. Wefeelth« 
misdeeds of our country with so little fervor, for we are not wit- 
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nesses to the suffering they cause ; but when live see (henp-^i^ is>\ 
active horror in our fellow man, whea we see a ndghhoy* 'pVelif 4 
to, lie in prison rather than be so much as passively invpHcaUd^i? 
their perpetration, even the dullest of us will begin to re£di2£<3>lliiasi/ 
with a quicker pulse. i^i-ui-.^^ah 

Not far from twenty years later, wht:n Captain Johil Bras^tt-y^i 
taken at Harper's Perry, Thoreau was the first to eemelor^i^.' 
in- his defence. The committees wrote to him unanitoously^^teWP? 
his action was premature. ** I did not send to you for Advifee^*^"- 
said he» "* but to announce that I was to speak." I ha^ Xiisi^lhtf -^ 
word V* defence ;" in truth he did not seek to defend him> igvetPde^ii 
clared it would be better for the good cause that he shlbidd tKtf^' 
but he praised his action as I think Brown would havi^ ltk«i te^i 

hear it praised. -^^ ot 

, Tims this singularly eccentric and independent mind, weddtd^c^/ 
a. character of so much strength, singleness, and purity, ptt^ufdo 
its own path of self-improvement for more than half a centui^'? 
part gymnosophist, part backwoodsman ; and thus did it^^ormaf) 
Wlce, though iu a subaltern attitude, into the fidd of pioltticdid 
history.* v-'^^^ 
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IrUBKtTtTBB, BJSDS, AK1> BEDDING. J *-l€- 

■ ■ " ■ ■ " ■ ■ • ■ • - • .... ■ . ' • , ' ' n '"■*' 

I^ may- be taken as a general rule that a bedroom shpuM have^j 
it the least poftdible amount of furniture, and that whatev^ ^uraw 
ture there is in it should be as free as possible of all t^at c^ hdaj 
dust and fluff. ,;v 

I cannot do better than commence what I have to say concerningQ 
beds and bedding by protesting against the double bed. The^sy^f 
tem of having beds in which two persons can. sleep is always,; ^ti^ 
some extent, unhealthy. Ko two persons are i^p constituted fi^rto' 
^eep naturally under the same weight of bed clothes and on the.8aipa|i 
kiua of bed or mattress. But sleep to be perfect and prof puna: 
and restorative should be so prepared for that not a single dlscojK;]^ 

r , • ■ - ... ■■-■-■_ ^ . _ - 

■c* Since tbiiBtttdy was in type I have leained that Thoreati*s diaries rejnaiii 
complete in manuscript. They cannot fail to be of interest to all who lore na^ 
ture, literature, of virtue. But there ^eems a conspiiacy to keep that froitt^ turn 
vii^hich we mo8t desire. When so many books are lost beyond recall, there jis aer 
excuse for theapathy which leaves us without tlie dinries of Thoreau, and witA^ 
Bjcr more luxury of a complete " Arabian Ni^^bts '^ than Hr. M'Naugl^tdnVa^pe^. 
tiaing volum* ;^- --. ? 
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fori i>w>ul4> iateiTupt it» A good iUustration. of t]i«. fact to whicli 
X na ^irecliDg attention k sliown at the industrial scliools at Kx^- ' 
Bcalegr* Ttic visitor to tliose schools^ in wl^icli children most ; 
mdifiiltliily bom are reared into a condition of health which Is! 
oncalarly ^ood, and which seems to prove that eveh hereditary 
eiEw va^y be educated out of the body almost in one generationr:^ ' 
tlte visitor to those schools will find m the dormitories theri^that 
eac^ .child has i).8 own little bed« It will be aisked perUa^^ih;. 
fact*. I heard it asked — ^whether this plan is not very ex^U^i^e and 
txuabtoome, causing double l)edmakin^» double bed-airing, dpuVie ' 
laundiy-work, and double cost of bed linen and coverings, .Well^ '[ 
t^^joeply was» that there is an extra cosCin regard to, those partiou- 
Im,. but thali on the whole, there is an untold saving in relation ; 
to health. The children rise from their beds realty refreshed and ^ 
iftteteiy way better fof the separate occupation. In thid man- 
nee the sick list is kept free to a great extent; and as one^ 
i|{^„chik[ in ils infirmary sick-couch is an anxiety by tiight,; 
asi .wdl as by day, and as one sick child confined to its bed ' 
.h^ Jta .^ckness, is more trouble and anxiety than half a dozen 
heftlthy children occupying each a separate bed during sleeping; 
lioujtt,:th4^i:)»id.a.pQ8itive saving of trouble and of ex[>ense in the' 
course of Uie year from the practice of the single-bed system. It is 
not difficult to discover the reason of the saving of health. The 
fact that no two persons are constituted to require the same kind 
of clothes and the sametkind of beddii^ has b^n already adverted 
to, to which may be added the further fact that no children or per- 
sons can sleep under the same covering without one being a cause 
of some discomfort: to the other, by movement^, position, or drag of 
clothing. Beyond these discomforts, moreover, there is the ques- 
ts^ of emanationis from the breath. At some timae or «Hh^ the^ 
Inreath of one of the sleepers must, in some degree^ affect tb^ othisr ;i 
the brefith is heavy, disagreeable, it may be so intolerable that in 
waking hours, when the senses are alive to it, it would be sickening 
soon after a short exposure to it. Here in bed with the senses 
locked up the disagreeable odor may not be realized, but assuredly: 
because it is not detected it is not less injurious. 
: I need not pursue this subject much farther, common-sense will 
tjjkQ everybody who will reflect on the subject with common-sense 
^t I am correct, and that it is best for persons of every age to,; 
have to themselves the shelter within which they pass one. third 
of their Whole lives — thirty years of life if they live to be ninety 
f^r& old. I dwell, therefore, only on one point moreinfavor of the 
atii^ bed« and that is to enforce the lesson that under the single;; 
bedsystem it is rendered impossible to place very old and very 

Smig persons to sleep together. To the young this is a positive 
SdaiDg, for there iis no practice more deleterious to th^em tban to 
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sleep with the aged. The vital -wannth that is to essential for fliSr 
gmwthand development is robbed from them by the a^ed, aod 
they are enfeebled at a time when they are least able to l>eiu: the 
enfeeblement. 

The single bed for every sleeper determined on, the size of the 
bedstead and the number of bedsteads in the room, according to 
space, should be considered. For ordinary adult persons the &d- 
stead need not execeed 3 feet 6 inches in width by 6 feet 6 inches 
in length ; and in no room, however well it may be ventilated, 
should a bedstead be placed in less than a thousand cubic f«et 
of breathing space. A bedroom for two sinde beds should not 
measure less than 16 feet long Jby 12 feet wide and 11 feet high. 
There are some sanitarians who would not be satisfied with those 
dimensions for a room to be occupied by two persons, and I frankly 
admit the. dimensions are clt)se to the minimum, though with good 
ventilation they may, I think, suffice. With bad ventilation thej^ 
are confessedly out of court, and I name them merely for the sake 
of meeting the necessities of the limited bedroom space that per- 
tains to the houses of great cities. In my own mind I do not cour 
sidcr twice the amount of space named at all too much, even with 
the ventilation as free as I have suggested in previous chapters of 
this essay. . ~ 

l^ere can be no mistake that the bedstead should be constructed 
of metal, of iron or brass, or of a combination of those metals* 
Wooden bedsteads are altogether out of date in healthy houses. 
They are not cleanly, they narbor the imclean, and they are not 
cleansible like a metal framework. The framework of Uie bod' 
idtould be so constructed that the bed or mattress is raised two f^ 
from the floor of the room, and the whole framework should^ he 
steady and so well knit together that the movements of the A<&&^ 
c^l cause neither creaking nor vibration. 

A goorl deal of controversy has been raised on the matter of cur- 
tains for beds. From the old system of curtains all round the bed, 
Hke a tent, there has been a reaction to an entire abolition 6t the 
curtains. I am of opinion that this complete change is not bene- 
ficial. Two lificht side head-curtains, with a curtain at the bac^ 
of the head and a snuill tester, are, I think, very good parts el a 
bedstead. The curtains fulfil a doubly useful purpose ; .th^ 
shield the head and face of the sleeper from draughts, and they en- 
able the sleeper to shut out the direct light from the window with- 
out innny wav necessitating him to shut the light out at the.win'- 
dow itseli. The room may be filled with li&:ht, and yet the sleeper 
may be shielded from the direct action of It upon his ^es if lie 
have the curtain as a shield. 

The kind of bed on which the body should rest is aquestien en 
which there is extreme divergence of epinion. WneiMMrei^ we 
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lesure our own bed to go to sleep elsewhere, in an hotel 6r in tb^ 
lioiiae'of a friebd, it is almost certain we shall find a bed differing 
from that to which we are accustomed. We may find a be^ ^ 
down so soft that to drop into it is like dropping into light dough ; 
we may find a soft feather l)od, or a soft mattress, or a spiing mat- 
tress, a moderately hard mattress, or a mattress as hard, 1 ha0 
nearly said, ais the plank bed for which our prisons are now so 
nnenviably notorious. These differences are determined by the 
taste of the owner of the bed without much reference to principle, 
or to the likings of an^r one else in the world ; not a very gopa or 
satisfactory state of things. There ought to be some pnnciple for 
.guidance m a trial so solemn as that which settles the ifiode in 
which our bodies shall rest for a third of our mortal existence. 

I fear it is hard to tm on definite principles, but there is one prin 
ciple, at any rate, which may be relied on, and which, when it is 
nnderstood, ? oes a long way toward solving the question of thi: 
t>est kind of bed for all sleepers. The principle is. that the bed, 
whatever it be made of, should be so flexible, ii I may use the term, 
that all parts of the body may rest upon it equally. It oiight to 
adapt itself to the outline of the body in whatever position the body 
may be placed. The very bard mattress which yields nothing, and 
whicli makes the body rest on two or three tK)ints of corporeal sur- 
face, is at once excluded from use by this principle, and! know of 
no imposition that ought to be excluded more rigorously. On the 
other -hand, the bed that is so soft that the body is enveloped in it, 
tiiough it mav be very luxurious, is too oppressive, hot, and eq- 
Teeblmg ; it keeps up a regular fever which cannot fail to exhaust 
both physical and mental energies, and at the same time it really 
does not adapt itself perfectly to the outline of the body. 

The best kind of bed, taUn^ everything into consideration, is 
one of two kinds. A fairly soft feather bed laid upon a soft horse- 
hair mattress, or a thin mattress laid upon one of the elastic sted- 
SfHing beds which have lately been so ingeniously constructed of 
flmaU connected springs that yield in a wave-like manner to every 
Stotion. It is against my inclination to try to write out the time- 
honored old. feather bed and mattress, but lam forced to state that 
&e new steel-spring bed is, of necessity, the bed of the future. It 
fulfils every intention of flexibility ; it is durable ; it goes with 
the bedstead, as an actual part of it, and it can never be a nest or 
J^eptacle of contagion or impurity. 

On the subject of bed-clothes, the points that have most to be en- 
forced are that heavy bed clothing is always a mistake, and- that 
weight in no true sense means warmth. Thelight down quilts or cov- 
eilets which are now coming into general use are the greatest im- 
provements that have been made, in our tinie, in regard to bed- 
<^tlies. One of ^ese quilts takes well the place of two Uanketft. 
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and they cause much less fatigue from weight than lis^mt xxpaa 
layer of blanket-covering. * ' /i 

As to tiie actual quantity of elothes which shbukl be' w flw 
sleeper^ I can lay down no rule «if numbers Or quantities, becaiiis 
different people require such different amounts. I can, neverthe- 
less, offer one very good practice which every person can team ^ 
'apply. It should be the rule to learn ao to aidapt the clotl]^b§f that 
the body is never cold and never hot while under the dMm. 
The first rule is usually followed, and need not* be dwelt on ; tiie 
kust is too commonly broken. It is a practice too eai^y acquii^ to 
sleep und^ so much clothing that the body becomes exeesrtve^ 
heated, feverishly heated. This condition givea^Tise to exham- 
tion^ to disturbing dreams, to headadie, to dyspepsiiL and to con- 
jiUpaiion. It is so injurious that it is better to leam to sleep with 
40ven too little than with too much clothing over the body. TUk^ 
specialfy, is true for the young and the vigorous. It is XetA tras 
for the old, but in them it holds good in a modified degree. ' 

The position of the bed in the bedroom is of moment: The foH 
of the bed to the fireplace is the best arrangement when It can lie 
carried out The bed should be away from the door, sd thst tlie 
door does not cypen upon it. and it should never, if it' can be helped, 
he between the door and the fire. If the head of the bed* Ca& fie 
placed to the east, so that the bodjr lies in the hne of ^hit ear&% 
motion, I think it is in the best position for the sleeper. 

The furniture of the bedroom, otlier than the bed, should VeDl 
the simplest kind. The chairs should bo uncovered, and free flom 
BtuflSng of woollen or other material ; the wardrobe should hwte 
closely fitting doors ; the utensils should have closely fitting odf"* 
era ; and everything that can in any way gather dust shomd be 
carc^lly excluded. 

In a word, the bedroom, the room for the third of thTs mortid 
life, and that third the most helpless, should be a sanctuary 0f 
eieaniiness and order, in which no injurious exhalation can remain 
for a moment, and no trace of uncleanliness offend a single senie/ 

In speaking of beds and bedding it is of moment to remember 
^lat in the cleansing of the feathers which are used to fill piHowa 
and bolsters, the utmost care ought to betaken never toptit^ 
leathers back Into the tick until they are thoroughly dried. If 
only a little moisture attach to the feathers they decompose ; XtUf 
give out ammoniacal and sulphuretted compounds, and they her 
come in this manner not only offensive to the sense of smell, but 
sometimes an insidk>us source of danger to health. 

A few years ago I went with my family to a well-known seairtde 
place, where during the season we were obliged to take what we 
could get in the way of house aceommodatiou. I was myself locat^ 
in a small bedroom, which was scrupulously ctean and comfo^ 
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rjttk artdw arlMrQiHBt go» inell T^Uilated. The int n^ «ft«r 

couifc to bed I awoke in early moming witk the most i>ppre8sive df 

-iwdiitfhqg, «ritka veoBoof nausea, and with coldnws of the hody. 

•Wm HiKiiqght that these unpleasant symptoms arose from smldhii& 

ifyttmnpcMa^iid ckwe air ted me to open the window. I was soon 

iffOflMHthai -reUeiTed, but could sleep no moi€ that moruiag, so: I 

;40MMd. took a walli, and after a few hours felt fairly well, and as 

lfi»HlS^M>thM|g. mote than a few hours of extra sleep, llie neoct 

sdlKhbi lAok the:pi«eaatien to set the window open» out sgain lb 

^Aslplgr meaning* I wokees hefoiVt and even in worse condition. I now 

<aniaetiii all possible causes for the phenomena. Had I contracted 

ton^eoataffioufr disease f Was this bedroom recently tenanted by 

ikfMCion enfferinc f rem s ecmtaaious malady ? Had I taken some 

KkM^ food or cErink whieh haa disagreed with me ? The answer 

wmci^oi these queries was entirely negative. All I coukl get at 

«Vfl»Ahat I hed a^aense of an odor of a very peculiar kind, which 

came waA went, and wiiich seemed to have some connection with 

:llie lemporary dflsanffemeat Onthe third night I went to bed once 

■man^ hut ralber mere lestless and alert than before ; and an hour 

4« tvo«llerI: had been in bed I woke with a singular dream. I 

Mi^ iMQT agMn, and I was leaduup the story« so I dreamed, of 

jBli&io Qimrles, who, like Robinson Crusoe, was lost on a desolate 

MuA end whoee^ld «ot sleep on a pillow stuffed with the feath- 

en of eefttaiai>irds wbich he had killed, and the feathers' of which 

jhelm^ imid for a pillow. The dream led me to examine the pil- 

knCQii'Whifih my own head reclined. It was a soft large dowiiy 

auihitn. TTJth » &m^ white ease and a perfectly dean tick ; btit 

iitai;l-lttr«ed my-faoe for a moment on the pQlow and inhaled 

<llnMgbit^ i.4etfiQled the most distinct sulphur ammoniacat odor, 

whicb tras so sickening I had no difficulty in diaoovering mine en- 

WKjv* 7he bolsterl found to be theeama I put both awsy, ml^e 

jet ^H a p e wiry pillow oui of a railway nig, went to sleep again, atvd 

•Inlheiaemtngqiillewell. It turned out that the pBiow and 

tod bcMrti leeenlly made up with imperfectly dried feathers, 

^__ jse of these were undergoing decomposition. 

ti^^Wm SEqwrienee of mine, is a good illustration detected, as it hap* 
^ g aed , ua the spot. It is by no means smgular. Little children 
ive eflen made etopless, dmmful, and restless in their oots from a 
similar eaiuaeL 

Bm> ymxTtULnas. 

in treating of bed and bedding I have dwefled on the hnpor- 
isiwnrf illntring thr rinthirn nr tn He on the eleepnr that theysnall 
#el.'ie» <^Mely.WTap ham up in his own cutaneous exhalation^. 
iW^At I wished to convey by this teaching was that the bed 
ihocdd be tantileiled »ot less than the room. Bei ^amia Frenkltn 

U M. iT^ 
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used to take what he called an air bath, whleb consisted teir&tk- 
ing about in an open room, sharply/ for a short time in a^lOQBB 
dress, so that the air might come wdl* and briskly on to iM^aar- 
lace of his skin and exert its purifying and cfeansfngMnflaeniaBob 
. the cutaneous envelope. The good and refreshing effect of -iiiis 
^mple measure of cleanliness is well experienced by> those wisoii*. 
sort ta it, and part of the value of the Turkish bath is diie^tD 
Franklin's method, which is there of necessity carriedoctat.*»^*B&(t 
"ther^ is no doubt that aii improvement- might' be made in Jbedp 
themselves by a process of ventilation of them; and lam gkd Iji'my 
that this principle has been introduced lately bra clever aai^siam- 
pie hivention, called O'Brien's Bed-ventilating'Tube. iDMlate^. 
Ohowne showed that the ordinary motion of the air tliiofegh 
tubes vertically placed and open at each end is in one^xsnliiilwl 
upward direction, the air inclosed wilAiin the tubes being diw^s 
of slightly higher temperature than that outside. I saw raaoai^usf 
Br. C^owne's expcsriments on this subject, and altfaougliii/OffiU 
never seer what he called the si{^nn prmcipW which ^iie iBUfaipQiiid 
.to be m action, I am boimd to admit tlmt he ' oouldis'ltiftinoit 
equable and efen atmosphere cause* a current of' air to dnmUfee 
down a sdiort arm of a vertical tube, and up^a longer luin loissaii- 
other tube connected with the shorter by a joint or bend:') -Mr. 
0*Brienv tiildng advantage of this fact, has tiien urventedjiittbe 
which ventilates the bed while the sleeper is in it. A tube of too 
inches diameter at the foot of the bed opens j ust under liie bed- 
clothes ; it passes beneath the frame of the bed to the bed's head, 
and runs up at the bed's head untHit nearly reaehe8^ the ooilh^, or 
"when convenient passes into a flue. Thnm^ this tube koiirmtt 
of air, entering the bed at the upper ytstt and piBadng:oiravtie 
sleeper, is made to circulate out of the bed by the vent)lalme.tidK. 
carrjing with it the watery matter that is exhaled by the i^m, and 
keeping up, in fact, a perfectly ventilated space, in wluch; tbelibd^ 
for so many hours reuses; The quantity clf^ fluid from, die Jk|n 
which condenses in this tube in the course of a night is,« toiconmon 
observation, quite remarkable, consisting of several' ooaedao^: J 
coni^der the O'Brien tube to be a marked hygienic improfveHieift in 
the construction of bedsteads and bedding. It«^onght to be^tMd 
to every bedstead, and in the beds of all sick-rooms andwardftcril 
hospitcus it should have an immediate and settled iIltroduotiGnu^: 

* « 

WINDOW CURTAINS AND WINDOW BLINDS IN THE Bja>RQalt. 

* There is much difference of opinion on the questien of window 
curtains and window blinds in the bedroom. Some persuniB ipho 
liave been unhealthily educated are unable to sleep' except' wten 
the room is entirely dark, thd faintest ray of light foeinf suffloieivt 
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to.bfeaktiu9ur. repose. Othera cam sleep when light enters mto the 
mMi.-in the f idlest decree. I have no doabt those are most 
hnltiisr irho'oaa sleep without any window-shade whatsoever^ and 
: Lam .sure: thater^ry one tsan be trained so as to sfeep wiUioilt 
blkds if the training do bat commence early enough in life. 
{igh^iK^s. odd invigorates ; and ch]ldre&' that sleep in darkr 
iiea% by; their btaoched ^es alone, nu^ be distis^uis^ed ftom 
these who ideepki a well-lighted room. More than this, theadmis- 
itaa of da^Hgbt early in: &e mornli^ tends to create a hskii of 
early iieisg^ which is:so condndye to &f^h. He who hails the sun 
iostflidol letting .Uie- son hail him is the wise mani Those who 
sli^ like moles in a hole, though they mi^ grow sleek and fat, ace 
mit'San-healthy ; they are^f eeme, subject to headaches, excitable, 
.pale» and nerrous. Foir these reasons I would/ therefore, teach 
tbat the half -blind of muslin is all that is sufBfcient lorthebed- 
rooii window, and that the rhUer^blkid should only be usedto pre^ 
vent the actual glare of the sun, or to shut out the^ view into a room 
tkat il exposed to o&er houses that ovcrioolD it. Heary curtains 
fochedroom windows, or curtams of any kind, are altogether out 
ol;place,.exe^ as mens- omamentiil appendages, afnd they, when 
luse^Knt for appearance' sake, should nerer be drawn except on 
etaeigeocy, in seasons of extreoie oold or heat. 

iA^it green ooior is best for the musMn blind and the roller- 
bKnd. 

' AKfiWlBRS TO BOMB INi^UUCIBS. 

Before I leave the bedroom it is well f or ' me 'to take the oppor- 
tindty of replying to one or two of a gfisat number of inquiries that 
have- been seixfe to me respectlstg the various points that have been 
ndotedin these papers. 

; 1. Itos 4ayUght refleetors Chapnis's are, I thmk, up to this tiiae, 
^inthaat a rival. 

. :%, JCor the do(HS of bedrooms in cases where the wooden floorinjg 
iftibad,.aa oil- cloth covering is in all particulars good; The ini- 
cloth.eaiK: be cleaned by the dry method perfectly well. 

di A portion of stove-piping carried from the calorigen stove to 
rtfafl^^uter air for the purpose of admitting fresh air answers fairly 
wcB^ but no plan is so good as to clear away all rubbish from 
beoealh.theflooB of the room, make plenty of opuining Irom^the 
outer air to beneath the floor, and then let the tube for feeding the 
fre^^ak to the stove perforate the fk)oring into the spaoe bene&th. 
4. The open gas fireplace in the bedroom is perfectly safe so 
loQg^^aJB there is. a good chimney draught, but if there is anytMng 
like a 4own draujgbt the stove is very dangerous to health. The 
tvoduct which iniures most from the gas lire is not carbonic acid, 
l^t^rbonic oxide^ 
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' 5. *I1ie mean temt^emtn^ of "tiie bedroom sbould be fi6to!iSfl^M 
65* Fahr. This iii easily mamtjuiied brf tibe calorigen store, amNt 
a T^ry moderate expense. The caloiq^ that boms with coal is 
perhaps the .Madie8lLo£tiie'^iaQdelie&^ coal etoves which waxm 
and yentilate at the same tiine. 

' 6. A piaper, for waDs; whi«& " will wash Him liiien/'^iMdn^of 
trijr coi^n^ipoiMieiits suggests; is not at all ont of the qiies^n. Mi 
deed, since these- essays hare been in progress, 1^. Scolfebi h4^ 
sentmeasmftB spechnen^f his ctfpri-«mmotiiiiin spared M]^ 
which can eyen be boiled or steamed wfthoat being destMyed. iL 
Uttkf bnpfovemenft in a paper of tiiisoonstmction, so as to malmft 
more artlsUc, would ^ye a ImsIs for a peffoikly headthy wifl 
miper» which could be put no, in tMuid, wi^out paste, on a gteed 
'^fUl» and jMnmt of being tfa»n aown; at any time, for cleaAsio^ 
as.eiu^ as a pictnte. . IT4 

7. Them is, it must beackttowledged, a great ifi]!leu!t;f In 1(6^^ 
Uyigair inftothe bedmom 'from the oatsioe, and at thesamutytiifc 
exmudiiKg damp. In £0^ weather, In sucli seasons as tSie one -#6 
hate jtuA st^UBed^rougfa, this dldieulty is ahnost instirmountableL 
and we are uufortunatSr placed between Sc^la and Chafybdis m 
retoHon toik IhsvetEfed seyendxdansfor ofyix^ air in its cdufift 
trom the outside into the room, but only with partial 0u6eesrf. 
"Wheu'theairof the room is well and equally wanned, the In jfuifir 
arising from moisture is greatly lessened, and it is therefore ofmo^- 
ment, in f<>ggy seasons^ to keep up a eonsidefable temperature in 
the m>m by which the water rapor will be removed, if Uiere be at 
liie same time free exit wntilation. But idi plans of aititcial dity- 
big are nartiid ormisdtdevooi. To sitetdi a layer of porotis'aTO 

Sironlen stuff over the opening that letsaii- into the ro6m is tl^ 
/ mechanical plan 1 can sf^gest that is of real value. fblBict 
an e? eols filters the ain It mi|^ be supplemented by Introducii^ 
into the ventilating tube some loosely packed charcoal in good- 
rined pieces, over Which tlicair would pass on its entranoe mo tiie 
chamber. Dr. Btenhouse iuis suggested this plan as u meaoft of 

purifteation of w, and it ia a.gooa suggestion in that pifftlcidar. ' 

» 

I" 

• X 

THS 0IJIBCA8B LAin>IKQ. 

Wt may leave the bedroom now» and pass to the landing of Ite 
staircase outside. This space, or landh^, is, as a rule, a teniibfe 
trouble to the sanitaiy mind. It is a inaito on which varied ki^ 
of sanitary diillcultles oomlnne. It often is deficient in light. On 
it Is placed ^erecejptacle, oecessarv but feuful, of the housemaid^ 
cupboard or doset On it Is placed the sink and water-butt* 
Worst of all, in nearly every London house it is the place f or "^o 
water-closet. When there are two landing floon in the hotise thew 
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fsm^enieQil InoanTeaJqngMi ar» naually . drndcd^ but fwqufllly^ in 
teiMS Xe» fortunately placed^ they wreail in coaiunotion. 

s It io iiiwlial OB- Ite Umdtiif of the bedroom floor fiiat of elite 
lieve abundence of Ugfat. The wkido W' ahottld be oMde-ae laM «i 
M ^ouaiate^tty posaic^and it should be hept apecially man. 
W4ein light it defloient here-the feflector ought to be bfought iato 
iiniTiadiate> me. laa laiga and iie(wly4milt bouse in this netnosv 
qya^into whioh I was, lately, led by a |irof esBiooal summons, an 
fl^^dal light had actually to be kept for a portion of the day, and 
lor the whole day ^^lea the sky was cloudea, inorder that the piia* 
isage could, be sufficiently illuminatad for ordinary purposes. A 
great blank of dead wall opposite the window kept up a pespetual 
eelipee.. I s nggiftted a reflector, and as soon as it was in position 
Jiihe^iassage became aotuaUy brilliant with lights to the immensa 
CQOWNt OK the Qocnpiers of the honse» 

r. ikfiter light on the landing of tiie staircase comes the admissian 
(^ a|r by uie window, and here I can have no hesitation what to 
^leoomaiend. . The costless system of ventilatioa introduced by Dr. 
Peter Hinckes Bird is for all intents the best Dr. Bird's plan ia 
fimpUcity its^ The lower sash of the window is lifted up about 
three inciies, and in the <8pace betwcien the sill and the sash a pieco 
o^ wood is lotroducod to fill up the spaoe. The lower sash at, ila 
j^pper part is thus brought a few inches abov« the lower part of the 
upper sash, which it by so much omrkaps. In this manna* theae 
is -left ui.tbe middle between -the two sashes an open space, up 
.wtkldi the air Is constantly passing fcom the outude into the honsa. 
At all times tlie air is fiacung its way, and, as the current is direct 
joi in an upward courae, draught is not felt oven when Uie air blows 
m freely. At the same time the sashes can be opened or dosed 
as. may DO desired withoutaUering the arrangement for ventflatioii. 
'-■• Xbave reoommended and. employed Dr. Bird's costless Tentiia- 
tioKi.so many years with such excellent ]>raGtical resuita, I hardly 
like to venture on a shade of suggestion for its modification. 
There is, however, one change in it which, while it adheres cdp 
tirely to the princi{rfev is^ I Tenture to think, an improvement ia 
jdatail. This consists simply in letting the lower sash remain tin > 
ehangjed, and'in bringing down the upper sash three inches, so as 
to lot It by that distaaoe overkip the lower. Tbe space above on 
the iijwer part- of tbelop sash baa then to be filled up, and I recom^ 
jaend for this purpose a permanent bar of wood, against which, 
thejipper saah can plgse. The advantages of this detail are, that 
the laindow looks better % that light at the lower part iM saved ; 
tliitlower blinds are not interfered with ; that the interposed piooo 
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OlllV^pod jfl out of :t)]je j|BQ$ch5^ff)tb#^*BeW9ll|9r Ba^^^i^ 

9^ tho J|»£e mlm^ ^ the: .sasb, i toueha^; th^ i&tei:po8ed; |>pr$ipr " 
mod;4t.iiiat4lie»l;op lasted i[>J^/thQj^^ ai^d^i^riM^^'^t 

tkod&wixo ate paM^slipg the wuidow on JiMJcendiDg the sjUiirs. > ,^ujm^ 
-^^^ShA jao#)e88r<fiiQiiiatiQn ai3U90 ciffeciudf it id»f9u)4t1^ 1f^ 4v^^i^m9ft 
tiH llw^|mM!«NUHid»: it is tvaeUi«t;ia,jD(^l4 wiB^^vit (^^^^ 
tadi()«r^i»iojD»dho ^ toMlingt |tha^rwpu^.^icj«t if, ii^ ^11^9^^^^ 
^MoittMct tiktms^ ;^b9l this must l^ soejt by iocre^pg fjh^^iTrajpSgg^ 
within! tb0;houa«»}inot bj tiheproeess >o{,exQlu4uiS thefOutqR^^^,^^ 

:Itfi«iil ibe^ Mom 4eteqM lia w^n^ow^ i&, ii^r<^ th(f»r;QQ0il^ 
vfiotiittlioaisjKijiipiy h<srw laFgeiB .^aantM^ of *diu(t thj^r^p i^Ji^^l^ 
air^fdiieb l&nds ils^;W4cr jk^to |he 4wQmii^ligiii|^<pf ^h^ groat^4C|(^, 
The ssitmrJAmmg^ ^hieh tho i^vptiss^aU ¥^^ 
iKith?iaiMt; solxm of ^Uoh/^ei^tliQs^ni the jiwneB t>f .^oOr ;wiip4o# » , 
the framework, and reqvHrQ8j;ei]aoxf|l i^t^shor^r^guliirjnior^^^rx^^, 
iairmaedJky^QiQ^MaaobJectioiiitO pB^i ol'^^^f'^^^^^^ 
1aoii;:th|it tbe^^st^Aibers &o |rQi»^ tlj^|]^>4he^,SM^ifaiai^)Qj; oiKmoi; 
as to become^ iti;4to t^iJOta^JaiiJifs^^ 

opening partly filled. up with a sandbag or else with a plate 01 per-, 
forated zinc, the openings of whic^ f 1^0 giute cjiosed up with dust. 
Both these practices are bM ; the open spi^o should never be 
olp«ed* :j In 8pll«<>ttiii3ae](npwMgedi«»n]iWQi^^^ If is 

{(sr l|etter.4o hare a free ad^ise^of 'ai|^ thaa tpie2^dufleine,4|J^ 
Ik pnuotiee, moreover, the ichist nuisance Jb Jesmthaa-^wouli} bei.(i^ 
P0etffd,< It is ^ly ocoa^onally pii^seiitr wh8e bad air, if. out^,^ 
b»(kept out^isai^way^pv^sept^ • . - > - J. ..{<^^^., >^^^.^ 
r ;The^SoQro|.iheianiiH^ 8b.o^ld be-tre^yted precisely .jjijthe ^imfi 
jmnnfitm thefioorof rthe bod^booK.' . jp jkjie^course^olthe^keii^^)^ 
tib^^ntne of the landing* for a^.width^ ^y, 4>f f co^eightee^ ^^Mp^ 
t^.tw<^^^iejt. a Hue of :ca^pot maifs^bet ^|d 4p»rB« li4t the ^prip^ 
mt "either side ot the toarpet. should be< upc^vered, and li^tjSe'x^ 
iffoud-it «boiiU bedry;^cuWie4 9^ tr^at^ witb wax a^d iti^r^ffP^ 
tm. iirheatlie boaroK wiii albfw.of U.> ( Where the ^tdircasitx^ai^ 
landiagiarec^ etone* netljingidmove li^thful ihiuo.. theb 8to)pe,;^ 
mM duVielean^ and whiteii^ When the dpor surface (|sjof ^m 
different wood or stone, it niay, with advantage, be covered^liir^ 
oil-cloth, wi4i jlhe centre carpet In np case shpuld the whole 01 
a landing be carpet-coVered so as to make the e^iipet hug the wall 
^ ioor ^vered u that-fiuuin^ holds. Uifr dust, •^d- keepsL^the^r 
d^aiged with, dust, every st^ and eveiy gust of air tha$>]^ves t^ 
eaipet/fKom^bcoieMh tending to waftsomQ pai^leax^ du3l^.i^ 
Iheair above. '. ^...^.,. ,„•. ,.:..,. ,.'„',\ | ./, 

Qi . oil-ctoth as a covering for landin|fSy ^ piMsa^es,. and , flule 
pfurta of bedfooiB floors, nothing can be said t)iat ii is unfavdmr "^ 
fraatiog always that It is laid down withciddlli and care. 4* * 



fti'tiSSSt^li^mt'm^ ^^kd fibor; tM4 well glUDd tnlhaMM 
4iiWtf^ift the^i^i m t^t it ^dnnot'^eebne a tM^f^g for « tbi«jk! 
%c^^bf dtist: beti^Hfl' it: • Plx^ firmly in ils {lilace ia Midi » wav 
itiJbihmj^of tfk^^flodr Hself; od^^lotli 4Mia M deanedwith as 
much faemtjr lus oaa a boarded floer/lind (Hba be W4uced aapec« 
fiKm^^'^ftwes not retatii dost'* Itsliows^tbe jmiieneeof dutt and 

ffifUb^ iir, iti iEf6me p«rtfonliM«; a^ k^prov^eident ov 4^Motfat; bo. 
^iraSlil^id a fii^1^im<r-cond^^ ffamptalleon Is-mere jenduriag 
tfaan'^^ft'^t'/^biit 1^ dOoB'^ul udmH of fiudi mirfeet olea&ing r it 
^S^tt'tli^dii^l'iiiioiie, aiidilrBever looka^Bo Drif^ and cheery as 
tmi.pih^rs do: We are told-^iat*it^teMio mttcbmoro eerviceablOf 
ttfiS^faf^'litftie r btiV Oito iils hot ^ood to b*ve forever in Tiew a 
«SiiHtiretbial1ft'tn|ehaD(geAb1e'eild pracf icslly indestrtictibiei^ An 
^f|H^{6ixat x^n^ of straotttre is a positive yeliet and when it can 
Ml obifained at Might cbftt is a ueef tti luxaiy* 
^^'Vfie wfillb Of th^ kudfog, 4ike tbi06(» 4f lliobedioom, ifaoidd be 
Mm^' ^ttli: « ^nt'dr'^p^: that will reiidily admit of beini, 
W^liM ' 'ralitg thid. they flfttcnM ^o'^istenpered. > 
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^^it fJC'aiWays :^ood |rra«t!^ Wherever It Is pvaetioablo to make an 
<^xttii^ frotar tte stair-landing into and out of the roof of the 
mihse. or|ntathefllackof the chimney. If the landing be jiist 
M(m "i&e toM^, tihenit is good-to get a dlreet opening throukh th€ 
>f. or the cocldoft leading to it, so that there may ba an imme^ 
^^ comiUiJI^^ w!^ ifieobter airidiK)^.' In meet hoctsee this 

I' %iidi|:i^-pluce: 19 connected b^^he "slahcaso with the whole 
^e Ibt^er part of the house. The bouse from below ventitelcb 
^ ft/>&ikl if upon it there be no efficient xOMlet it Is in 4 bad posi^ 
m'^ndeed^''Sb0nld"t!iefe beah inlei^veningflow hetween the floor 
dtd4he toof 'tyf 'the hon^e^^a smaH shaft should be oarried op, and 
Qp,(^th' thytt shaft a gas-burner may with much advantage be, sQs^ 
* ' 'ded; 80 as to make the*ehaft a chimney for tl^ conveyance of 
^pTodixcts of the gas and of air, away from the interior of the 

^lL;V* 'i- TW WAT^aaB-piOaBT OK TAB STAmCAS^ LAlVDmo. 

^^h%6 houses of crowded cities tttd worst sanltaiy difficulty of 
^li^in th^ arrangement of the water-closet on the landingn of 
Yhli^stEiircases.^' ttothie saofltiirfanff propose to meet these difficiihies 
mteduciujg the dry earth-closet system, or by Some other 
iOfarfl^t^'dlitinct m>m what ia in genend use. I do not object 
^':|lich inig^ebtfiins wliere they are practicable ; but my business; 
^ "i^nefii^ to indicate the safest mode of iaeetlfig the^ pchseiil 
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M0elidmil>le i^atfem* Md, miU) a titttflr node of caB«tx»ette» M 

fflmcd, (0 iffiptvre la the iilmiMt th« waters 

I' win deal" witii tin earlh^dkwet in ihe nexi paper. , « 

Itiea&not be denied Ikat gteat danger attendt the water*d«^| 

miem In'inanr iMMttes. The doaet itstdf la placed so as to be. Uk 

tfieoent]!e.of 4iDedeisplti||p>>part<>t ^edonucue, {tis mostimp^' 

f&EXtf ^gntfialed and itf led. Tbeflow£RNiiit;.l8afieaezceedln|j^ 

iMid ; the Is^Pevage aadthevalereimlirare i^t Wget out of ordi^: 

"the paoaaodB heoome mii;le»ii, ana whateYer care the housekeeper 

I pa y^egBef d ae, ttbeie ia aa odcM: firan the doeet vhiph will peryauSte 

^be'flnorel ttte house ia which thecloaet la plaeed^and W|U.4^ 

Clare the imwheleeoaBmieBa of the arrangement. 

. fPo Bleellibeae qaloitUBate oonditions, the first care should Ijii to 

-iecufe Mi-ahaolutety free coarse from ihe .pan d the closet into tha 

^ad^npe^-aod f«am the floQ-pii>eit&U^ the eewer, in auch ainapjo^ 

:thaljit eoma iKant before: it reaches the tr^ leading ta tiie sewer 

'^tud trifie:aha$ be open lo the air. I shall explain In a future, paper 

ofKnrtnianUi^ be flonq ; but for the present I.point it out as a jp^^- 

cttaity4 The aeeoB^care la to aecure a^pood aad steady stipp^ of 

:;#ater, so that the pan of the closet can always be thoroucbly 

flashed and ohaiied miih ^vaier. The third care.is to have a tlx}^ 

isppiiratua that idrnll let the water completely empty the pan, a&d 

mM Jiftenrafd teava a good supply of water there. XJhderh^y's 

phm ia aoe of the^best fov securing this advantage ; it gives a tti» 

jiill df i«!aler -when the tiap ia taised, and it mh, if it niay be .so 

#irfd; aa jl ampties, thereby tendering the retuni of a!r from .tjie 

soBj^ipe all but impossible. . j 

tlffisa plana secured, the nextstap consists \n arranging foir tne 
imrifloMio&of the duaet itself.; for the free ventilation of it:6p^ 

: ' Ivoen tibere is anady maanaof making a window Q^ direct a)iaft 

{fren the doset into the open ahr the difficulty of finding an exit 

^^vpeaiag-ia fidily solved, and I need only to say of such an opening 

-that it can hardly be too lar^ or too free. The great obstadea 

laefouDd when Uie closet is m the centre of .the floor, and there is 

- no meana of cUrect communication with out-door air. In many of 
•our London houses so circumstanced it is actually not uncommon 

^to^ee a window i^mm the water-closet opening into the staircase, a 
'■ plan aa bad aa can possibly be imaginea. To aVoid that« I woxud 
vdfliBr^to fonowing> amuqgement» which I have carried out iftth 
venraaMselo^ ivaiilts. . 

* Toirantihite freely under the oonditioas named it is requisit9'io 
'inakeaa opeatng through the ceiling of the closet, and to secqire 

- an ^nliet, ao aalo allow the air of the closet to find free exit* TUa 
la best done when the closet is under the roof of the house by cany- 
Inyatfaree or four lii<4t tube iuto the space under the roof, ^ud 
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l^tjllet' 't uii Mijfg it tfbih ther^ hita a cliftmiejf shsft/iir'ditMt <Mit*<)ii 

tb Ite roo£ by a chimney of its own. Iircatfes "vfiifm there' itltt 

la^^rrfpfngnoorlt fs nec^esBary to> cany tin openiagthroti^^e 

MBnis'^ot the clbset ihtb tbe apBi» betsreeir tbexeuH^^ am \ the 

loorabbve; and from that, by a tixbe laid between floor mad. eeH^ 

iKg^ to tide side wall, and through that wall into tite opem mirJtij 

f^Tjea^t/Bhaft: Oir else to carry a tnfje iln^oaghtlveieoiliB^ and floor 

direct np tb land through th6 roof» Of'into a chtamfiyduLft If^vtt 

^ it iiaild it' is well to have tEi burner pint into th^^iotet, and tn 

allow th6 light to be ^nspended fanpaediately beninrti& tfaeaaeorfinc 

6Xit'li<r-tabe. By this method the escape of air from thedotat 6 

f^^y* .^elj swijured and part of the difflcnltleif are tnreroome. 

'' jPinowfag. lioWiever, ttpon this it is necessary to let airfti^ly 

pxto the closet, so ^at there may Always 'be^ ft fi«e «mrrettt <of nfr 

jcih^nlatrng thrattgh It '^ dfPect thli^ object one step BMiemiMittae 

:^ken. Throu^ the floor of the clbset in frvnt of theieat^lit 

0ith6r or at both ends, there must be cut' a free <n>^^ into th^ 

^dp4ce between the floor and the ceiling of the room bdow. Froiti 

%J3 opjBning anot&of fr«e communicBlios must be' made to tbe 

pouter air hy m opening made through the wall of the house.: it 

'p&y be Aec^iisary hei«f t6 carryatabe f rem ' tte««0|WMini^ totite 

im^r irMto tb^ ddset, but, asa rt^, it is dn^y^requWItstar iMMrt 

atfew perforated bricks in the wiilt on the le^ of tha apaoe hia- 

'tW^een the floors' and thper ceiSngs of the i«Dm» beftoalli^v llhis 

Hipape theti becoiKies an air<faamber, whidi feedirtho^eloealwifli 

filr in Ilie freest soanner. The air inCroduoedlslMnld p«»mli»fiDM^ 

under the seat of the closet. : < 

By Uie simplQplan now detailed X haveBcettaele0et4t]^thecciiitre 

of a floor rendered free of all odor, and >o flosbed with i^thatit 

■ was purer than some closets are which are placed out of door8« .. 

'/" Recently a v^rtl&g^nious fnt^tlonfafts been brought out by 

l^the Deodorizing Water-closet Company in the Harrow Hoad by 

;;w^lcli'the pan of (lie closet is Isept free of odor. Under the seat 

^;<>f .the (;lo^t» but quite concealedTby the f hSnt of the seat, there fs 

^bliaced an apparatus wj^ich contains a large supply Of permanganate 

.oc^onzlng solution. A tube from this aj^pftratds enters, from 

Jipore. into tbe basin of the closet; tiod after water has b^en^l- 

ppWed to flow (hron^h the pan, fust as the letfc^ descends to sfant . 

;io1k: the wJater, a portion of the deodorizing solution Is pum^dinto 

the water ihtit remains in the basin, and is left ther^: 1& witer 

|s coloured redb|y the solution^ and not only deoddriies, but be- 

, toines a test of the cleanliness of the closet itself. If the pan dP the 

Iclosetbe very. unclean the water is almost innnBdi8i^iy.deiioh3r • 

'^'^ed ; if, on the other hand, the closet be in a Whotesonn^ state the 

.Hirat^ retains the color of the solution for several hoara; ' I hate 

had this apparatus set up in my own house, and ':fl]id it to afijiwvr 
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^oeUent^. It will» X ^lupecit, become i^ n^^co^mtj n JbLoteli, oqnf^ 
l^fic^nt boyx^, and horoitals. j .4 ^ '' 

. .T|ie wall0 of (he. wat^r-eloset s)u>u]4 i^t^ar he iMunjtea bo. tlml 
tjby^y my l»e washed ir^ueotlv* or. they 8houI,d be .co^d S?lQi 
^isiempec ofton, rewewedry AflrPProiw cpverii^gs ^oxi^'wiik u^ 
,4?iarticultt?iy btaeq|ioiiahle, . . , . . ] ; ; i, , ' ^. 

.<Th«€)o8et ^ould be f Fequ(fB% olieai^ed Uu^ugbbuVao^^pi 
ij»r9.vtwelyi»9npntbii at lea^t, the pans 9h9uid,be.t«u^^i^ puti^^od, 
aAA''!»U t^e parts and tubot peneath ahouid h^.; systematicajL^ 
,$)^Q8e4jaad .pjuii$e<l Qnce evenf we^ tkp cfuaet should' he jbhar-- 
^ghly fluahod with watery and. through the aeat^ oyer ^he.^oidlj^ 
pf tbe;JleTer tb^t Ufts the plug tp .let in the .water* aa open)ng 
ahould he cut so thitt the handle caa he raised during the ^u^boii^ 
r.whil9 tile Ud,a( the closet is cjkised 4^ ,,. .<-& 

';y- -'-^'^ ■■'■ ' 'ftiUAJ-POR • anfeieiASBr '■ -""^ ''-'''' -'^ 

1 Mys Ibttf ore me aa iihplelisionol Hbgarth'e ^^Chfub 8^tigel^' 
H«m well the woes of the poor author ttre told t 4 vsettsO «r ai|p- 
Vation disappointed pervades the a^Mtftment Tbe acilk^wiiiinii 
eleittors forsioney, the bafoy wiills for i]iilk;iiii Tain ; the cat iid 
kitte&r trespassing in eettfch of warmth o& <fa^ ■laster^^ coal, will 
elioiftlr be turned <tf itHh Igncnalny j the dog* who hmuMsaitwito 
with we scanty viands reserved for a futafo miuA, wUl he wkh^- 
^eifed J isfcrd-so^ni down to^ the poet poet, who^i . ' ■ .'■< i* -: 

':: ' ' ; ' sinking ^mthongbt to Ui6ugbt;ftV«irtprof64nd,* ^ ' *^ .'' 

' *- ' Plfing'a for litiMntie. bat found- no bobomthepe^ .•>.>■. >\> 

. ^Vlieir Writ ana fl<AfttdeMd eoiB Buvs deflpti|\' . « .! 

Suchwere, such are, the woes of undiscovered authorship y and llie 
. ,wprl4 aympathizes. But there Is another class of composer, whose 
jtiiqIj^ are crowded with indigent members similarly endeavork^g^ 
•subsist OQ.% ban^ im&^ination-;-! allupletomusickns/ Ko Hc^nh 
^hi^'delinea^e^ tl^eirgriefs ; it ha9 been reserved, Ibelieve.. fdi'lildp- 
i, ^maU3t6 ex ~rec^t ^ears in riunUes. after fresh jEuj^ef^xsl toj^^^t 

mixed pictures of their absurdities and'sufferings. ' The i^Otlcth^^ 
. no sy|Dpy|ftthy with .them, and what, is .the reason of her. insenin- 

bflity? "la &e not griitef ul to them Toi t1beinaBLy.Ji6ai«;of hapm- 
; nes^ they h^kvo afforded her? How could she .give her evvniq^ 
;.partie8 without Signpr Himbombo and Herr yon Strpni, Vfh^iSe 
] joint e&orts create, a satisfactory emulation a^ong the vbitie$ of the 

cpnvenationists ? . -i-if 

.. Tl^ I'f o^ld U^a ^o gratitude ; no memory for i^ught but dJbM^^- 
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lIBl*? 4tlS*5'*l 1^ know ridt- whir onb Should speAk t>f he!^ ii6 
hardjy, i^jWiig her, as it were, the scapegoat of intUfiduals-^so 
m6^ii<f UiinreTeiiigefaf ft^ sh^ B too/ 1 suppose the cause-is cow- 
iWfccf^ aeollWjtfvehfatrea, io6, hasaHtheVellsh without the Wt- 
^ iimrHMirtd Of =»- personal auiinositjr. BtW to xjontiriue: The 
world^ hates all musician because they make a noise. She class^ 

" h'^fth''€tettnati;bamt(fs, MrrdH>rgin8, pApe^bc(ys; old^^tothes. 
ki'the Itrep^slble Sparrowy the matutlnaf quack bf the pftrk- 

k^tih^'duck and th^ toWn-bred ehanticleer, who, by crowing: 
^^foui^otut the nfgtit, forfeftirhht only claiin to respect. *Musfciiami 
H^kAatethe'peticeof thedomestichoetrth; their aft is an obtnuive 
•iMte. ' TMf ^oel who r^ites his verses and team his h^ir isnbt, 
IM(M^'hti^Tft1^h^ ^utftthos^ of the Ciimaeaa Sil>yl; as a tul^. 
audible through that razof-Hke p^rfftlon Which, as id SwedenbOfg*s 
0tlMiP'%^rkt;^ite)^rffite8 Many a heaven and hell^ but the abortive 
efforts of the tyro-musician cannot be restrained by the thickest 
and hardf^t of walls. 8hut~tito window and door, the detestable 
flat notes drift down the chimney with perplexing perseverance. 
T>o what you will,44iortrof fltof^iEyr your ears with wax, you cannot 
escape those unsirenish soun^is.^ The only resource left to you is to 
1lj<^.^uir«ftno-4^I den't ask. If yK>uJ^^ Q^e^-has a pyrize^hter 
fqU f did lllzgerald posses a p)t|r of pistols ?— to dy to yo'i^r piaijo 
jamtrvvsligo jeSoiNelf t>tt ypur UQ<^ffendlDg neighbor on the othi^r 
lwfe.<: Thus the musician is iiiot etnly the direct means of dest^ov- 
iltig oCher people's comfort, but is indirectly thc^ author of mult^- 
tlMdifKMDl.fmM, and pondeqoently an object of universal execration. 
Woind «0t' tlHB . Icoflapoter of *' Home, Sweet Home," whoever he 
may be, turn in his ge«ve if he knew that his innocent composition 
was dailv torturing tb? most Christian souls into mingled thoughts 
of hatred and revenge? The Persiaxis have doubtless lived to curse 
that king, who^-in' mistaken fcmdness, when he saw his subjects 
dancing without, music^ introduce 12,000 musicians and singers 
]ifrotn. kbrood. 

''\ !X^\' io one wilt say roundly that he hates music. ** Are you 
^^(Mid 6f' inustef you ask your partner in the mazy waltt. 
^t'V^." she i^ies, Wfth a look of rapthro r '* but," she adds, ^* I 
'mgbt care for Kozart, Handel, Beethoven,'*^. One of Enghmd^s 
;irmst men is devoted to music, hoi d^tt^kM att i^inpoMon^in^ike 

'famrr, :'■ . ■' .^-^ - • . . 

1/1*^^ is like the quack paoiacea for all idlment^, to whi6h, if It 
^'Crac(it$ssfyi1,; eak^h attributes a particular virtue. **^ Ah ! it may 
j^tWofatiy use in cases of ^erlcardttis or acute man^, b«l^t it has 
imn gA^^ me from a fit of gout. Jim, you know, takes it for the 
filcbbaSh/' ^Musici? the good fairy of our childhood, in whose 
huketjs something ffood for every good boy. *^I1 Bafblere*' for 
^^^m" BWica^^iymphony for you. K Ib hot her fault that we 
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lUtle boys will quarrel as to wluch £^t is the best, vnA %huai^^ 
donor; 

The many-sidediiess of music makes lier many eiiemies. Tb$^ 
wiiicli pleases everybody delights nobody ; and muMc» Kke eTdty- 
tbing dse, has points that invite criticism. London walls are not 
built to withstand the battery of sound with which they are sa often 
assailed. Hence the surly attitude of the housdiolder^^AaBoed, 
no doubt, by British idiosyncrasies. '* An Bnglishman's house is 
hi^ castle'* is a favorite English proverb, a typical *' Jebn«Be|lK 
itude/* The blessings of privacy are little unaerstood in eottthem' 
climates, wliere the necessity of a house as a shelter from ihe -cle^* 
ments is not so imperative. A well-known artist, travelling in4M 
south of Italy, had occasion to make lively proteetatiQusagaiqal an 
ancient sow for a bedfeUow, and he subsequently he»d the nitti'veB' 
exclaiming among themselves, " Son mattt I wm matti ; tskt\l gii 
Ingle^son.matli.'' We Englishmen resent the sBghtest cii^atiir 
stance which forces us to acknowledge ourselves as part of tks 
community ; and there is no more forcible remiiider^ exoept pevi> 
haps a summons to serve on a grand jury, that auch is our poeiOofl;' 
than the impertinent intrusion of the music of our neighbors. Itkui 
faintest sound that penetrates the sacred foria we regard as vif^ai^ 
ing our national privilcj^. We harden our hearts againsi it Wll^ 
blunt our sesthetic sensibilities. We have a stereotyped fommla 
to express our opinion of all music so heard. It is execrable. I 
once had lodgin&p next door to a famous tenor. I thought he santf 
atrociously ; ana it was only when I found out who he was thai 1 
was obliged to recognize in him the artist who had so often 0fa^ 
tranced me at the opera. We are, in fact, like dogs — d(Mis in Ihe 
manger— who howl at all muac alike, good and bad. True It i» 
we are liot always so fortunate. True it is that the vicinity of th» 
amlHtious amateur is not to b^, coveted— say, hardly to be borne* 

Maslc, when soft voiees die, 
Vibrates in the memory. 

But if those voices be not soft, and if those concmds be discorda; 
the vibrations of which the memory is sensible are moiw pro^ 
oounced, more prolonged. We maw our disappvobation of th# 
noiae-Iovijuc quauties of Frenchmen by calling them 'V<iur HNl^ 
neighbors, but if we apply these words to "the pecmle -aaiit 
door" it is with a gliaady ncetiouaness that raaska a urorla of ditH 
centrated f site ana hoarded venom appalling ih thiSBe daya of ei^^ 
ilizatioD. We are shocked at the immodee^ that causes them to 
give publicity to their alx)rtive efforts. We cannot undefslavd 
Uieir want dT consideration for the f edings and comfort of others ; 
we fail to ioPAgine how they can derive enjoyment from suehlU* 
assorted harmony (Q ; w? are at a loss to comprebrad why thek 
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Mm]«oii?fleii0e.doi8iiol8ta>m.aiidpnt a check iQKm IJiaiL . Our 
diknmna is excusable, and ibe hoina of it are wide apart msA grieTT 
cwbrpointed. 

T3& faceti<Hi9 fdend T. &. says that eveiy man, vbea be ia Uii- 
del au.ard^ thinks be can dug ; echo is the cause of many asetfp 
%dmiiratioa. Now there are people who are born, who spend Uielr 
epietenoes, under an arch— a moral arch, I mean. To ti^em» If 
^elr bent be musical, cresoendos and dinunuendoa are fantastic 
adwuufmts, time an unnecessary restriction, semitones needlesa 
sefinamentsv Tliey thump, they bang, they bellow, they xoar, they 
shou^ th^y scream, they squesL But to them the meanest, the 
lAoet enratio sound they inake is better than heaven's aweetest 
mp^ It ia trying to listen to the facile, well-connected amateur 
wliodasbes oft a pai-wmnioi the popular airs of the dsy. It is 
iQriiie to detect tb» labored efforts of the bumble, untiniig, untal- 
«iited«tudeiit, who ia ever strivings ever faiUng, to attalxi tlie eor-r 
9^ Eeiid^ing of a well-Jknowu dasslcid compoiUkm. But,.reader,^ 
hftv^ yoi^ ever lived next door taa family of orthodox la^es who 
fWeiQIJkf (Of jiQQia aog a sdeotion of humm 4knemi and wffd&m, art- 
l^y soicontrived l£at there is at least one note in each tune half a 
tew^beypad the compass <^ the performer's vcnce ? Why is it— I 
QOJiimit. it to vou;-^w^ is it that aU musicians, >good as well a» 
M» «re prouder f>f theu? extreme notes than of any other portion 
tf their voice? Wby should the bass be ever struggling to pern 
ffiim f^ats natoial to the tenor ? why should the soprano be con-^ 
4bM^ endeavoring to commit larceny on tihe property of the con- 
tiaJto? . . 

..Sb ift bofOiMflo the result attained, thoiu^ perchance unsatisfactory 
to Othfva^ is e«deaved to the performer by reason of Hie dilBcuItv of 
tho undertatsing ? Ia thia why these sorry sounds are pdzed aa 
things <tf : Witty* t^e more precioua because they cannot last for- 
ever? Perhaps I But I tliink a deeper moral truth is here 
involved. 

Qentle friend, have you ever been stirred iailo eonsekmsiiess in 
tbetearlf .mprnfog» ^hen the flses are unlit, when the housemaid 
i%ui bottt whoiLthe wkitar snow ia on the giiound, and the east 
wind is howling unreasonable retribution— by the aousids of th^ 
piano? Has the citadel of your slumber ever been thus rudely 
asBfl«lt0d by ¥ke seeling taiMers of perversely labliffftms yomig 
ladies? If not, you have not known r^^reL Young ladies, I w^ 
tears^no eroeodua tearsr-^er your seoZfli. 

. Thou, wicked old creature, with thy sallow notes, thy wMiheneS 
legfi, thy cracked voice, of what hours of misery, of what ghastly 
profanities, of W4tot aeedkss chilblains hast thou not been the emse t 
ficture me, reader, as I lie in bed, thus bereft of two faouis of 
blisaful forgetfulneask '' The people next door"— fklBt fe tu say» 
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that portion of the people next door in whom I am so painfully 
interested, consist Of "^tie yon&g ladies ran^ng from twelve y^eiuns 
of age to twenty — " sweet and twenty,** it is called—all immolating^ 
thems^veson&tt altar of* fasbion, fitriving to be musical Tliey 
succeed each other, for to each is allotted a certain period of ante- 
prandial mar^rrdom. As there are f ainily characteristics in Totce, 
m figure, in face, so are there in music. I have heard of a self- 
made man, who purchased a nobleman's castle in the nOith, and 
employed a skilled painter to construct him a gallerr of ancestors, 
in which his plebeian bottled-nose was palpably deduced, through' 
a hundred nicely modulated gradations, from the delicate aquiUne 
that came over with the Conqueror. A similar study is now present- 
ed to me, not in noses, but in ears ; here are five yoimg ladies all 
playing in succession the first movement of the Moonlight Sonata, 
with « sti^s of varying degrees of diabolicity on the last not9 of 
cac^ tciplet. There is some interest in the subject^ but it is soon 
oxlumsled. This species of torture is enhanced when the torturer 
ia eeientific. I was calling the other day on ^somie friends who; 
have, the impudence to imagine that living in a flat is the secret of 
true comfort. I found them in the wildest deq>air. I asbed^ 
'* Why?" They only answered. " Listen." I listened. Overhead 
was a piano. They told me it was tmawkd-^l say tenanted^ 
because I fancy the piano was of more importance to its owner 
tiian the room in which it stood—- it was tenanted by an operatic 
composer. He was rehearsing a storm. " Tee-tee-tee — tee-tee-tee 
-r^tae-tee-tee-trrom ! pom V* There was no mistake about its being 
a storm, and what a storm it was ! If I thought the composer wa» 
in any way attempting to be faithful to nature I would siot visit 
even Paris again. I have since come to the conclusion that he 
must have studied meteorology, and in theory only. The hero^ was 
prbbabiy a meteorologist gone mad, that is, one who had over- 
meteorologized himself. An ideal or complete storm was visiting 
him in his dream ; a storm with fixtures ; a storm with all possible 
accesseries ;a storm with frightful, unheard of, auxiliary occur- 
rences. Sudi a storm in fact as would have effectually prevented 
iBneas from eoMng kia toMea^sach astormas Walt Whitman would 
delight to catalogue : 

I bear the to-bo of the mUoib and tbe anaking of the chain that nplifta the 

anchor : 
I hear the sqncaeh of the billows on the gnnwale : 
I hear the cheery champing of hungry jaws at dinner : 
I hear and rejoice ; 
For am not I part of them and they of me 7 

• • - • 

I hear in the mora!nf{ at breakfast the champing of jaws dJmtnKi t 

I hear the angry wamincs of the rising gale : 

I bear the mntterings of the animated ocean : 

I hear and fear, for am not I part of them and they of xoie I 
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t appreciate the bravaclo of the captain : 

I appnelate tbe MOiff-froiA of the officera : 

lappwctato the fatUe qneetionkiga of the anxioiia paaaeagNi. 

X9t luxi ^ot X part of them and they of me f 

It^iar the whirlwind, the Whirlpool, the tornado, the aimoom, and the adfeoeo. 

I fe«r likawtae the thnnder and the li|i:btnxnff. 

I fear th« places of Sgypt. 

YQtt am not 1 part of them and they of me ? 

UMen to tbe oresUng of the etnlning; cordage : 

I Uatea to the orders of the captain amid the overbearing din of the tempeat : 

I iteten to the clatter of the azee and the crashing fall of the malnmawt : 

IltBten to the thnd of the keel on the shingle : 

PilBtiBft to- the unbounded license of the crew : 

I JisMn to the scieanlBg of the affrighted passengers : ^ 

lUsten to the awfhl vmmaU silence. 

For is that not part of me ahd I oTthaif 

S6 did w(^ listen petf orce, and we wished it had been. - He pansea 
biieftthless: Ife congtatuTate oarsiBlveB that Providence has plaG«l 
IRiffta to human exertion even in moments of the wildest inspira- 
tibn. 6ilen6e ^t last 1 But no 1 tee-tee-tee — tee-tee-tee— tee-tee-tefr 
-^om'f ' pom I Another storm is brewing. I bid my friends fare- 
well and return home — ^I confess it — to speculate on the enormous 
advatitages XhAt would accrue to mankind if operas could dispense 
with composition. But was I right thus to give way to irritability f 
L^t^ me calculate the comparative importance of my discomfort 
atid my musical friend's unpleasant undertaking ! Am I' penning 
an epic that will eclipse '* Paradise Lost ?" Am I writing a history 
thftt will outdo Macaulay ? Or rather, do I think I am ? Then let 
me use all my endeavors to suppress my tuneful neighbor. I 
fear, however/ that it is only when I am idle that I find time to 
grumble, or that there is aught to grumble at. 

Host of us run in a groove and make ourselves very unpleasant 
if that groove is not well oiled for us ; and thus it comes that the 
minor calamities of life constitute its real uuhappiness; just as the 
little unexpected pleasures furnish the chief contribution to its hap- 

Shiess. After all, we are little better than children to whom the 
ivine justice of nature has decreed that so manjr sugar-plums en* 
tktl so m^ch castor-oil. Therefore let us not repme if the permis- 
sion to sleep in a warm soft bed is qualified with a seasoning of ad- 

iaggjt discords. . 

"*We tolerate Infancy ; let us be charitable to Infant musicians. 
We gloze over that period of our children's lives when their exist" 
ence is a hideous nightmare — ^a constant alternation of famine and 
surfeit ; when the wail of inanition follows hard upon the Sterto* 
rous breathing of repletion, for the sake partly of the sudden ran- 
dom gleam of inner light that breaks from them, and reminds us 
of the great anti-Darwin. But, to make prose of one of England's 
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most beautiful poems, an admixture of the irorlirA b9^c !ii9u«]M# 
is necessary to vtSise the divine essence of man. tSxperitBBue 
teachee eiEpresinon, though in that expression the subtler, ettmeal. 
QuaUtyol the mind becomes for the most part bewildeivd. into 
ora^onplace. Divine wisdom must confonn to the nxW of 
gramiiiat and the coarse sounds of current speech : «o mu0t the 
Surmony of Apollo himself be thruRt through the straitened mould 
of chromatic scales and made to thread tba. kitpQticies of (90UlM|Br- 
pWAt.- •' 

^ Therefbi^, grumble not, O hardened, im^ympalhetlc tAndoiier,.if 
tliy ttioi^ing slumbers be broken by the shriek of the ^dle or the 
shrill pertinacity of the flute. Tou cannot of course bring yourself to 
believe that futile attempts to master a dmple thence mfu[ be the u]^- 
tutored stammering of a soul bursting with music, whoselot perha^ 
in some futm:|^ day, in some future world, willbe toeptraoceiils 
thottSaiuls, even us Israfel holds spell-bound the denizens of Tara- . 
disewith the music, of his heart-strings. Thl& you say,, ishacd. 
to^belieye ; therefore let me put another picture beforeyou 1 . 

Thia scene is a garret ; it is a bitter winter's day ; the. wind 
howls jiuround and entcsra through a hundred crevices ; an elhlier or 
two amoulders on Uie hearth. At a rickety table, huddled up. into 
the comer in a vain attempt to elude the network of draughts, 
which intersect the apartment, sits, lost in his work, the you4js 
m^sictan. He has just completed the score of his symphony ; it is 
hi^.fint Smaller works he has done, and has tried in vaia to get- 
themperfibimed, but this is that work which will make him la* ^ 
mons^ior centuries to come. Perhaps it is the last thing he will ever \ 
do.;: Pindiad by famine, benumbed with cold, he has, sawn ifthia i 
veins, the seeds of a fatal disease. He has just finished his score, 
whiekiie regards with admiration. He has no doubts of its suc- 
cess. He turns to the be^nning, hums the theme, gets, more aod 
more excited, rises to his feet, and seizes the crutch on whic;^ he 
drsgs Jumtelf to the nearest eating-house when he has money for a 
meoL He fancies himself in the national concert hall. Thousands 
of eager spectators throng that vast auditorium behlud him. Be - 
hears th^ hum of expectancy. He gives the s^tmal. The muted ■ 
Yiolins whisper forth the air ; the basses and the 'cellos give it 
body ; it develops ; the brass contributes a mellow fulness ;. a run* < 
ning wave-like aocompanimeat is heard from the hajcp ; the.whole 
body of instruments is now at work. "Crescendo!! Theaqtion. 
of the young composa''s arm becomes animated The time is . 
quIckeDod. Faster 1 Faster ! The mov^qient is reaching ia'cU- 
ma. " Forte ! forte I pi^ I piik I fortissimo !*' There, peals forth 
a tremendous unison. But no I poor soul, there is no answer to 
his call but the trembling of the crazy boards on whidi he sWigrs 
his feeble frame. There are no thousands in whose hearts he can 
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iite^kiadffed gloirof etnotioii/ That aympl^on;, too, like his 
dffi^^vn6i*ks, wilF4ee«f unknowa in tke.ekjeet» fie iifilu^iiilo 2^ 
^MHit 8 passion of weeing. 

': 'Sfyd^foSdX !ie is oneof those wliofle^ortsvat eonspoiMoit* hefdm 
Hi^ WW forced to self hfe piaao, hft ve edooed maov a iini^lered ottOi . 
ftotnr iiifr !iick]ei^ aeighlrors. Btit he is • num of a great aoul aad 
8 noble, Twcfol IHe. 

Yoa dteny ; ywi di^Wleve. Yoa deny the utility of a liffe thai 
achieres nought but disapt)omtment. Header, the ffune triFmany 
atsontemporarjrls built on tack disappoint]iiettts--4he ifisappoint* 
li&etLts of csfOiers. Ton disbelieve that^e histoiy I have ^etdied 
fi^^ possible in these di^s of enterpRsivg maBager9,«of uuivefwd 
md taste; Of ofaarltf oi^ganizations. Bolder, the world is a wide 
wt»M, Tmd there is u^ny a ^dreary spot mVU Yon adi, *' yfhj 
tfees he waste hfa^thpe anSt l^s life m seeking after the imattain* 
t^*^ Touhate tiie pride that spurns what you call *' a uaefcd 
Im^ Tou would have hhn scrape the fiddler hi a musioJiall. 

JbuwOidd'wi^hhnto dance attendance in Hjo^ sehool-rooiiia of 
^Tfbh: But you forget that . where nature beslowB fine hn^iB 
di^ieMdm ttddsiibnMdback. You forget thai tiietttbtleimgi* 
mliii of the artist tnay be Ib^ghted in the tusde with uechaninit 
idmhte and enforced ihferipmy. And yet vou doobiSees have 
f^iefids li^huse existences have been embittered W the itapoBsH^ty 
ol'exordSdttg affloieied creative power, but to whom the neeessity 
f()tbreadli8ff appeared paramount Our poor^f^riettd did wAm 
regani^timt' necessity ; and seeing the aitemative,. there is much to 
bemid for his wajr pf thinking. I beg pardon, I haveunwittiiigly 
bk56i4e sttritous. ' , 

fibgaxth. 1 said, had not represented the woea of munciana-^I 
Bttaftntthe w(K|r of unrecognized musical talent. His picture of 
tife*^ |l^i^ageaMtis!o)an'*portn^s the outrage of musical seastMiity. 
1%fe ^ that has, by long use, become accustomed only to- sweet 
ct^ecroance, feels acotdy the babel of that barbaiou»' serenade. 
lli^Mdfferin^ of the ** Enraged Musician" are our own intensi. 
fl|di It never, t confess, Occurred to me till the other day that a 
ncian who hiad thus suif^ed niight mentally transfer ma mar- 
t6tii to hiB neighbor, Imd thus become so struck wh^ the brutali* 
tl^^e is (^ommittihg gs to ideisist altogether from music^ This pes* 
sityi^suj^gestedltself to ine while reodhig Hr. Sdms^er^ interest- 
inJjPtKid^tm Tnrkaestan. There appears to exist among^ the Tiun- 
talB) a ralnem^^t of f^eOngnot credited to Ihiropeanr votaries of 
h^mc^ Jtr, Schuyler will doubttesa pardon me forgot qnoliiig 
tU^^e0o^ wtifftim,; as certain variations of iangui^ are meet' 
ss^ tO'dudidsrte thD meanhig which I attach to the H^3^: 

THk hero was a locsX saint, Khorkhut by name, whose statute, 
fourteen feet, made him an object of some emincace in the cumitry. 
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li^ wMiQild of mu^ks^aBd hq4 fi..de9ir0 to l^iani to plajruuii^ tha 
lute. AQcb)^i]\^y, beioff o| h seusi^ve temperament hixnsm, aqd 
knowing of what di^conuort to others are theiU-bfirnibnies evoked 
|)0f't)iu3 unbilled band, be uasel^Uy. withdrew to the edge of the 
iypcld ii^^i^^r to ciomplete his musical education. In thi9. hope, 
Jipvv^ver, he. was disappointed. YiBited one night by a dre^o^ lie 
thought Ixe saw some men digging a grave. '^For whom< is that 
g^vet*'h^ asked. 'vForJEdSoripiut, tthe^ replied. He awoke. 
^ltli^,n^U of this short but plain! v<pomtea conversation was 
th^ he. speedily removed his abidmg^piace.. S<> hasty a deteunina^ 
tibn, so evident a care for life, may £itrike the reader as inconsist^ 
^ntwith tiMit strength of character which ;Enarks. every truly ^reat 
BOAp. . A woi;d about this hereafter. Frpm the edge of the world 
Kli^kbiit Boii^ amoves to its eastern corner^ .No rest, however^ 
<^ this giant son ^of iiarmony ^d here.. The same vision again 
assets him, isu^d with the s^joiie results., l^w he pitches bis tent jon 
the western comer ; now on tiie northern'; now on the sputhe^^ 
^t all in ^m{ At, ^^Z^ it dawned upon him that, his ' only jc^ 
s^H^y^ w«^ to try/the cen^^ he oonsequenUy 

encf^mpedupoi^ the, banks pf the Syr-Bana, which, as evexy w^j^' 
infornied person knows, U the centre of the A^orld. But alas! 
tWlie too the^rbideous ph^^ntoms pursued him. . *' Hust t«" be 
cri^d, in. piteous lamfent^tioti/ *Vmust 1 thehrejslgnallbppe' of^ bein^ 
a^le.tQ^ discourse with tnee, Q lute, mistress, in that sweet lan- 
^iiage whipl^ tbpif alone understandest X Te gods, if there be any 
pity in lieaven," he continued (unconsciously' quoting . JSneas ^ 
sto^k |4^ra^), /' b&Y^ mercy on ^ our hapless, slave, whcji, after ^1, 
only wants to learn to play upon the lute.** Then seeing the' datK 




fliCM|te4,|ind t^qre, in this unassailable position, he found, peace ki 
leAg^^ , He played his lute.; he played It for a hundred years ; 
H^fiym he aieal The manner or the cause of his death has not 
l^eeii transmitted to us. It must ever remain a mystery whether 
WAjxia/mfK for ^he lute was the secret of his longevity ; or whet^et^ 
ha4vh<^ beezi no musician, and lived like other folk, he might 40$ 
^^^J^yif^^ to ev^ a greater a^e. ' Perhaps the mere fact of liar- 
^id cqi|Eip{etely bCs own way ddayed the proeess 6f natural dc-> 
cay. ~fiut, fa« that as it may, the issue Is foreign to our subject, .; 
. .^n^..q}iestion which now concerns us is why Was Kho^kbut 
sfltiUQled} , In some rusUc European calendars we find such tinde- 
aerying saints as Pilate and his wife ; but the Easterns have ^n- 
erally some sufiicie|uit reason for their canonizations. Of his pedi- 
gree we know nothing ; we may conclude therefore that the dignity 
waa notli^reditary. Stature is a sign of distinctiou tn the £as^ 



M (ifs an attifbute df dev!I» aiT well as beroes. Tbiis we isokf 
conjecture that his sainthood was conferred on him for some such 
reason as the follbwmg. He was a'nlan who lired a long life with a 
distinct object in view, and» despite the difflctillieB thTOwn fo'biii 
vfpj, at htst attained that object. These difBculties were aggra- 
fHtea — ^1, by the fact of his enormous stature, whieb rendered hi^ 
proceedings a matter of general notoriety ; 3, because of- his ex- 
tremely sensitive natur?. which did not allow him tofnteffere^'Mitft 
the' comfort of his fellows; fbr the nightmares, which haunted 
Iiim, were nothing but the reproaches of bis unselfish conscience. 
0nce, however, in the midst of the desolate flood of the Syr-Daria; 
^e knew that be was at length alune, ami could learn how to un« 
bnrden bis music-laden son! without annoyance to any one. These 
are nice points of feeling tcf be commemorated by barbarian Tar* 
tars, say you. Timour was a Tartar ; and the reasons he allegcx! 
f6t cohqtiest were substatitially the sam^ as those iiow putf(Mr^««rd 
b^^ristiatt Russia. " . , 

~ ' Music is a physical neciessity for leertain people, l^one ^ill- bcf 
iiidfiied to doubt this who has been at the utdversity, and heard 
(he (Hmultaneous burst of melody which arises the >eiy instuBl 
that.the dock marks the hour when- the aulhoti^ of learahig is 
iliaced In' abeyance and musie sways the altemating'seeptre. 
Thus, without doubt, there are many of us whom detkncy^^f feel^ 
iofi; ptievents from seeking to express onr thoughts in hamonyv 
h^ded together, as we' are, in the metropolis, and since, uiriike 
Khorkhut, we cannot pla^ nomad. 

' Half tff tis thrive on noise, and theother half cannot subsist with* 
dut absolute quiet. What, then, caa be done f Can we, like the 
revi^Se of a solution I once heard of the pbor^rate diffieultyin Lonx 
ifon, namely, to surround each rich man's house with «etrcle of 
squalid hovels— can we banish all pianos and sueh4iko iBVeoticMis 
or the evil one to one quarter ' of London t Imagine, if you caB> 
the difficulties of this T And if it were accompUahed» huagine tife 
rivalry that wonld spring up between the musical and the non» 
ihusical members of the community. Our boasted London would 
th^n be littfe better than the Indian Village of which 6ir WiHiam 
Sl^^^nan writes, where there are two Mohammedan parties,- who 
c^k^rate their relijgion, one in silence, tho other to the aoimd of 
th^ tom-tom. (N.6. I should think the quietistt woidd ultijmate}y 
ado6t the rival mode of wordrfp.) 

frKboW^of no remedy f6r this state of affairs. Tanie the prob- 
Igbd appears insoluble. But let us not sit with folded handsl 
TOete IS apalliative which suggests itself to me— a medksine pre-^^ 
scMbed by the most famous physiciani^Ht medxcuie easy of appli- 
cation^but dtffrqult to meet with. It is eharity. 

Do I doctor myself with the medicine I prcsciilie to othen ? yoa 
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Mk ; or am I a mufodab, and thus pteadtbo cauae of aoy-profcp* 
aba? 

Between mupalTea, dear reader, neither is the case. I certidnly 
do not practise whftt 1 {Mreach, but being capable of Bomd aort of 
studied >]Kiiaewbich. the lenient might poasibly reoc^nize as music, 
I am thus la a poaition to exercise the " lex talionis/' which I do 
rigidly^" an eve for an eye," a headache for a headache. For 
further paitfewii inquire ne^tt door. 



mt. OnANKING, THB ABOUTIOmST. 

TM^tiltariwi bmdy in thie new and old world hare loal been 
cel^rating the centenary of Dr, William £llerT ChwvUQg* whom, 
they dftim a»'one Hi their greater prqpbelB. That «h^in £aa heen 
ol<leiEi chaH^mxl, imdit aiuat be allowed that to the .iiT6«ige way- 
farer the mmOiy af differeneing Ohanning from <ha heat tyfte af 
C^iiiatian kno^ntousinthese latter dayaia a wry aerious fne, 
However, as be was bred hot that cbuMh/and never formidly with- 
dn^ from It, &• Unitarians liave> on tiiefwbele^ a better xksht 
tban-wiy otberslo selBb mm tht occasion far brtnc^ng him and Ida 
testhnoiTf ence again ptoatiacntly before na» and desenre the 
thanks of dl friends of human pmgress lor having don^ so wit^. 
exceflent taste and no Uttle success. Hialife and work weve mimj' 
sidled, and weM worth stu^Mi aH sides, but n^ purpose is tp 
totidi on oaedBly, and to speak of him in h» relations to thai 
sma^ band of men and womea'w4io» to my mind, have earned the 
highest i^ace as benelMStoia ol oor race m this strange and eventf id 
centuty— to whom the seeker for heroic and Ghristian liveSi for the 
sfULpHst) the traest^ tiie bravest followeis of the Son of Kan. will 
find his highest examples—-th€f abelitkmists ^ New BpglaniL I 
do iret forget, I am proud always to remember, that Old ^gUmd 
led Ihe wi^, aad'ttiat the simggto here too waa one whk^ ^fifid 
men's hearta and rauia. But boncur to whom honor is due ! AjfAif 
"v^ wli try to tiiiAc what our anii-aiavery mofeiaeni wauH have 
bMta lufid our iO^,0De shives been scatteoed over the eouthfm 
counties of £n|^aud, instead of 4>ver islauda thoHawda of nijes 
a^y,'aiid]Mid oetooi^ bylawto the noUsoeft and SQuirss.in 
those oounties more strictly tlun their rabbits and haves be1on|( to 
them «ader our gome laws, we shaU have Ht^ heeitation, X thiok» 
in yieldfaig freely th» #ovenaost pfoce to the group of litew IW« 
landen among whom Ohanning stood out a noteworthy flgUt% VBk 
aenie mqwets unAmlttedfy the muat ttotewortiiy of Afi% 
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Yes, itt Mr. Loir^ angs, 

*' AB honor and i»nl0e to the woBMii anS nen 
Who gpote out for the damb &oa the dtHra U tfi MBli Ifci. — 
I BMd not to aame UMtt-^lreftdjr for eaali 
J aes hiatonr pr^pariug the atatae and nicha 
They were harah ; but shall you be so ano^ked at hard IKMi 
. Who have beaten 3roiirt»ra]iaig.hoafc8vp into avroidtt • ; * 
- ' - Tonneedu'tkiok sbiratyoaratotananalHotliara ■ 

Who atabbed with sharp woida (or the fireMom of eth ai . 
^•. I^ a wreath, twine a wreath, for the lojal and true 

Who, for aalee of tin many, dar«d ataad with the 1^.^ 

This del e&ce» which lie who was to beuome one of their moat 
powerful Toicea here finds himself driven to make for the ^^ga^ii^^Mfi 
of the abolitionists, was never needed for ChanniMg ; and it is for 
this reason that I have lelernud to him as peilmpsthe moat note- 
worthy of them all. For in all the excitement of a controTer^ whidi 
hi^'Mt t»lN$ for the life itself, and- to be g<mig downto the rcwts 
oraiiilga^; when liie rellgioiia and reQ>eetaUe world shradc liom 
tXlBrMe^ji the teaeher they had pretMMled to love and honor fur 
HMfymm; when the Hager of hatred and scorn was pointed at 
hldi in the most infloential journals as the f omenter ol involution 
aatf the asBOciald of felons aad teMitic»^no word ever lell&omliis 
lipB-^ur fern wkich was not weighted with conrideration for and 
smglUhy with his enemies, and geiierons allowance lor the dijsl- 
€«iH£s't»i the Southern slave-owner. In his first great aati-slavery 
oMailk^Bto»«his letter to H. CSay on the annexation of Texas^he 
BpiAB oi hls^ywn early leffldeace in the South, and his life4oog 
atlaohflafenl (a them ia these words : '* There is something singu- 
My-^raiftivafting in the. unbounded bospitaUtv. the impulsive gen- 
ei^dity, the carelessness for the future, the frank, open manners, 
thehfioyatit spirit and oonrage, whidi marks the people :" and 
fism tftis attitude hep never swerved in later years^ when toe con- 
test bad become most envseaomed. 

;<^Hilliertothe Chiastian world has made very little progress in 
the dMne art of aasaHing and overcoming evil,'* was one of his 
ssyjiigs ; and it was with scBupulous care that he strove to set some 
eithiiiphf of tbedi^ine method in the great controversy of his own 

^IM Jiie iiew,.a8 btieifly as.poasiUe, lecaU the Doutkm of the 
<]iiMiaft in^^ 18d&. The etn^e in Sn^i^d was drawkig io an 
etsL Those ol «a wha aBeoIa enough will jeeoUaa those 4s9S^ 
h^^^yidren were bHMaght up to use no sugaK* end to give every 
pi^y they coidd call their own for the cause of the slave ; whim 
gvQfwti men and women were qpendiiw themselves freely for the 
same cause ; how the time was one of oright hope and enthuaias- 
tio work f for the goal was full in view. On the 1st of August, 
1894, the act passea, and emandpation was a fact, 
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In the United States it was far otherwise. There year by year 
the prospect was growing. darker, and the clouds were gathering. 
The Southern tone had changed under the strain of the immense 
development of the cotton trade. Instead of lamenting slavery as 
an evil' inheritance from their fathers, which was to be curtailea by 
every pr4Mlent method, and Anally extinguished, CaUioun^ an«i^e 
Qther Southern, leaders were now openly proclaiming It folie tM 
true <^nditionof the laborer,. and themamstay of Chnstiah society. 
/th^y. were, looking round eagerly for new smv^ States to batiM^ 
Ihe steady increase of free States in the North, and by savageworid 
and savage apt were challenging and tiyin^to stamp oUt e:v^i^ 
attemj^t to interfere with their domestic institution. . . « * -. 

Their challenge had been at last formally accepted, and'.^ 
'S9gP of battle, taken up in deadly earnest. It was in this wmdr 
:0f 1830-1 that Garrison, the immortal journeyman printer, by ex- 
rtraordinary self-denial and energy; got oUt the first number of i;^ 
Jj^^en^$r, declaring slavery to be a '' league with 4eath and fs^re- 
nant with hell,** and pfedging himself and his friends ib war wi^ 
it to the bitter end. Their watchword was, uncomprpmuripv* 
jiBmediate lemanoipation. .',..r^ 

) It was in this same winter that Channing went to spend some 
::i])pnths at St. Oroix. He had not been in a slavje State innce 41^ 
boyhood, and he returned with all his old ImpreiBsibns cbniri&ea 
and strengthened. Slaveiyho felt to be even a greater eurseto 
the world than he hadalwavs proclaimed it, and so he preachedlw 
IsOB return to New England. At the same time, withoii^^ jolj^uBo^ 
Uiem openly he showed much interest in the work of GiarrispaaDa 
the uncompromising parly, pleading for them that " deeply moioed 
9ouls will speak strongly, and ought to ^peak, so as to move and 
shake nations. ' ' No wonder that they turned eagerly to ^im jbn tlie 
hoi^e that he would come forward and lead their attacks But for 
the moment this could not be. The temper of the combatant^, 
waxing fiercer day by day, was a barrier which he coidd not citMs 
as yet, and no doubt the social ostracism-^o formidable to one- who 
for a generation had stood foremost among those whom his «oun- 
irymen deliehted to honor — ^weighed somewhat -with hlm^ He 
^oould defend the abolitionists aa men moved by a passionate. 4^ 
votion to truth and freedom/' which led them to speak " w^^an 
indignant energy which ou^ht not to-be measured by the standard 
of cnniinary times ;" but jom them at once he could not 
! And they in their disappointment were almost ready to denouni^ 
him as one of those New England recreants who are addressed jn 
(the first Stirling appeal, of Hosea Biglow to his Massachusetts lA- 
Jow-citmns : 

* •' Wall, go 'loqg to help 'em stealla', 
Biner pens to cram with slavta* 



-j.r.> -.., «,,,..,. • Help tJhe wen that'41 oUers O^altft' 

,*. 1/ >. ...*.. Insttittr on yont ftlthert' graves ; 

Zuir- -.ii .* i V 4 . 'Hjip ju^ itroi^^ td ^nd th» feeble, "^ 

32norjr-fr r -^. Hjeli^tiie fftiny: agin tbe few; s 

j.j» 'y^ov i.f p Heto the men that call your people 

'^, V '■ ^ Whitewashed slaves and beddlin* crew !'* ' ' 

r<» i/ -» . t . II . " , • . .1 : 

•"^fftiif dti^ioti whfeth^r Channing wotild hilvfe done weH'to Jbiti 
^fe1ltb6nti6iiists !q these early days will always remain fairly de- 
Im^le; and Vnll be settled by each of u^ according to the 
jB^^gth of his own fighting instinct Those who blame hitn for 
iiSl^mageiSn at any rate Call hlfnself as a witness oh their sidd. 
^P^%1ien *t'the end of 1834 the R6t. Samuel Misty, general ageint 
o\ tlje Boston Ahtl-Slavery Society, in answer to Ohanning^)^ ex- 
^'^^ations as to the harshness and violence of their language. 
'Il^^e heat atrd one- sidedness tA the abolitionist meetings, turned 
^i^ffilii with; "Why th^n have you left the iftb^ment in 
rodfi^tfitiifd teeii>0rienced hands ? Why, sir, have you not mov^ 
s^^ylfaVc'^ou jiiot ^jtokeji before?" Channing, aftef a paifee, 
^Mffliiicflil Ms Idhd^t toiies, ""Brother May, I acknowlei!^ the 
•J£«S6^iif jmtr&^wbi, 1 have been silent too long." 

Looking, however, at the man's age and character. I canriOt Join 

''fi^^^wftltife^braine? oh Channing. Other men iniight have dedefved 

fttp^MdifoV not emrihasizing their convictions in this W&y; bttt 

'19W"ie. " At school ne had gained the nanieof/the Peaicfenfakiir. 

*^^hA been true to tliat character for half a century. While a 

'*'^ '"' bf "hope remained that the South mi^ht even yet mote in the 

lob of abolition, a gentle firmness m remonstrance was the 

Mfi/^^eajpon he~ could conscientiously sanction. And in 1880 there 

f^^itill fitich a gleiam of hope ih the luridclouds. As late fts 18B2 

^^ bcti^yohof tfbolitiohwsis discussed hi the VirginfanfLefgislfttttire. 

ylak:f^if of the best Southern public men still held the Old dOc- 

Jnfej/nnd'werfe >eady to work for gradual emancipation. Th^ey 

Vi^re'even. doing so by a colonization society and other stop-^ips, 

^-ffi¥' fiollowhess and worthlesshess of which had not yiet oeeu 

^wBvljd. The Peacemaker therefore might still hope to prevait ' 

^iWilfiiow the time had indeed come wheu further hesitatton 

>aldr hav^ lef t a stain on his armor. I have said that the Sooth 

the lookout for new territories into -vtrhich to carry -their 

Sflsftiifif and '^e devil rarely fails to find what they are in se^if^ch' Of 

^fiftr-fiftn Otafsuch ia quest ffis that. In 1837 the Spanish Atn^icati 

colonies h^T gained Oieir independence. Mexico , the <^hief of them, 

"""I'Hlfietoeanjst neighbor to the United States; had from the first 

Id'dprtofh^ great republic with hope and admiration. But 

-Hfet elder sister no response came. Her good-will was coWfy 

put aside, for she had declared freedom to all slaves in her borders, 

and these borders, unhappily for her, comprised a magnificent ter- 




',« 
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Htoqr caBcjd Texas, as lafge ts to^fottr States of the Union^ and 
ttninentiy fitted for eotton-grovdag, and therefore for slaye labor«- 
' Hie temptation of this Kabotii'^ rineyard soon proved too 8tron|^ 
t0t th/t daveholders, and an immigration of planters and slaves set 
ki. - The Mexican government remonstrated, and high words 
ended wt a declaration of independence by the new setUers,, aii4 
fitf htlng, which must soon have resulted in their defeat, for l^ef 
ma^rcmiy amounted to 20,000 in all, but for the constant replenvm^ 
meat of their radks by bands of filibusters from the other sidi» 
df the Mississippi. By this means Texas maintained a precanoti^ 
kind of Independence, which she was h&ai on converting into an^' 
nexation to die Union. For some time every American statesi^ait 
scouted so shameless a proposal, but by degrees the vdue of the 
comitiy b^gan to Impress the slave States mere and more. Talhf 
of ^''manifest destiny" began to be heard, not only in the ITew Or- 
UoM Fkafune and in the border ruffian country,«but within the 
iralls of ODiuj^resB, till is 188&-6 it became clear that the qiuestion of 
annexaiion, involving almost certain war with Mexico, was abbuf 
to be submitted to the great council of the nation. ' ^ 

Here then was a new departure, involving on the part of theTia^ 
tion a sanction of slavery such as had never yet been tolerated^ 
Already ChaiuQing had begun to redeem his pledge. He had putkf 
lished tt volume on slavery, taking firm ground against the furious 
madttess of the Southerners, who were calling for the suppreai^ 
sipQ of anti-slaveiy publications, and setting prices on the 
keads of ]ea<fing abolitionists: and against the more odious 
respectable Northern mobs, which even in Boston had broken 
ui^meetmgs, and in New York had dragged Garrison through tlitf 
streets with a halter round his neck, intent on hanging hhn. 
OhaiiDiitff liad also opened bis pulpit to May, the general agent, of 
Uw anU-Siavery societies. Now he stepped forward as a lead^, 
and stood franklv side by side with the abolitionists. 

Selecting for his correspondent Henrv Clay of Eentucky,the best 
and. most moderate of Southern politicians, he addressed to him^ 
the most famous of his political writings, the letter on the annex- 
al&oft of Texas. I have already quoted from this work one of 
many passaffes which show his frigidly temper toward the South- 
em slavehMders, but the most thoroughgoing aboBtionist cOiM 
take no exoeption to the fimmess of me position taken, or the 

Swer with which it was held. Space will on^y allow me to give 
» briefest outline of this masterly paper. 
*' Oonmse,'' Channing said, *' is about to be called on to deieide 
whether Texas shall be annexed to the Union. Public questions 
liave not been those on which my wcMrk has been spent ; but no one 
8|ieaks» the danger presses, and I cannot be silent. There are^ 
crimes which in th^ magnitude hare a toudi of the sublime, and 
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^ w4ll M one Ojf them* The current ezicuseft oiik'.iai)i;0 it,BK)t« 
o$aas. Tbe ftDnezationisU talk of their zeal f uf ueedwii I wliiil 
t^y real^ mean is their pasuiunfor unrighteoug 9|>QU-*H>f sMuoifest 
fl^atuor I «way with such vile sophistry ; there oaa be iu> u<^am^ 
ra^.cnzne. iM^co came to us seven years ago, a sister jcepublaie 
iiff4 escaped from the yoke ol a European tyranny, loolUng lii us 
liopefuDy for good-will and sympathy. Instead ol these, m <yur 
UnBply ^ed, we have sent them land ^pecolatoraiUBd mffiaaa who 
1^ waging war upon « nation to wliich weowedproteclk>o against 
^ucjir assaults. Is Che time never to come when the neighdborhood 
cl^^more powerful and civilized ]^ple will prove a Uessisg and 
not It ourse to an inferior community ? 

" But the Clime is aggravated by the seal cause of it, which is 
9ie ^extension and perpetuation of the slave tiiade. What . will 
o^r nutions, what especially will England, si^ to it ? We hope 
tqpsop up slaveiT by this fi]ibusterii^« but the faU of slaveiy l&m 
sure.aa.thu^ faQ of your own Ohk> to the sea. A nation, provoking 
war byxsupidit^, -by encroachment, and» above all, by efforts to 
spread slavery, is alike false to itedlf* to God, and to the limiaaii 
rfioeu Ton ^ire entering on a new and fatal path. Let the spiead 
iib4 A^TP^tuatlon of slavery be once systematically .proposea aaa 
S^thern policy, and a new feeling will buret forth.. m toe Norths 
^1 Texaa be once annexed, and there can be no more nea&e iat 
QfL*^, We may not see the catastrophe of tbetragedy, the first seeo^ 
of wbicii we seem so ready to enact ; we who are enlarging the 
hpr)4i»8 of slavery when all over Christendom there are aignaii|« 
sowing elevation of the poor in every other county* We ana 
2{pklng oelow the civilisation of our day ; we aie inviting thoaoom* 
fadignation, and abhorrence of the worId« In shorty this propgeoi 
ipeasore will exert a disastrous influence on the moeal seittimenlte 
1194 pn^dples of thia country, by sanctioning plunder* lay iiiJEUaa« 
ing cupidity, by encouraging lawless specula&m^ by bringing in|Q 
(t^Oonfederacy a community whose whole history and cirenm- 
^uiaces are adverse to moral order and wholesome restraint, l^ 
Yylating national f^th, by proposing immoral and inhumaaends, 
\ff pjaeing us as a people in ^position to the efforts of pMlaa* 
twc^ and the advancing movements of the ci vUized wwld* Free^ 
i^ la fighting her banle in the world with lo^g enovkh odda 
attinat her alrea4y. Let us not give new diancea to hc« foes. * ' 
'^t 18 difficult in our space to give even a f auat notion' ol the 

rower of argument and beauty oistyle of this splendid pf0te8t»biil 
truei I may have induced some readers to go to the ocigina]. 
Ijocaa was notjumexed tHI after Channing*s death, six yeaxsiialer, 
«]B^ there can be no doubt that the influence Ida letter to Ur. CHKy 
ijl^rtedAnd the encouragement it brought to the minority in OaQ« 
ffim Mv^ m^rially to postpone the evil day. 
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. Occasions for speidcli now crowded on bitn thick and iM, 
Jiily, 1^6, a mob sacked the oflSce of the FMdnW(>pist'f^Cm,t 
nati, «nd drove Mr. Birney, its editor, from this city. , Cb^niii 
coutd not rest till he bad written him the noble letter (nubli&Efiea'j 
his collected works under the title, *' The Abolltibnists^') e^i:ii-^ 
nig Birney an(l his friends to hold fast the right of free olSQM^ihp. 
U^t to exercise it as Christians.- "^'The cross is Ihfebadfl^'iiitf 
gtandard of our religion, t honor all Wh6 beiir it ,11665 V|tjb 
scorn on the selfish greatness of this world, apd i^iui pl^^ 10^ 
the most gifted and prosperous ih thie struggle for office and ^^^rej^l 
but I Jook'with reverence on the obscurest man Whi svitf era f 0i^de 
ifeht^ whoiatrue toagoddtut pei-secuted cause*^': ';' ^ y. 

J3ut his complete identification with the ttboUtfoaidW dlfi^t 
come ttll the next year* In Noveinber, 1837, the office of ihe jS^tc^ 
O^s^rvef; in Illinpis, was attacked, sacked, dnd its owner aM^i^ 
lor, XiOvejoy, the friend and fellow-wOrker of Gatrisoa; ^]t^S 
while defeuaing his property. 'Kew England respeclabllM'WM 
fairly startlM at last. It was resolved by gentlemen o^ t>6s[jf6{i: 
wbd had nodealmgs with abolitionists, that a tueetiiig mUstlS^ 
Held in Faneuil Hall to protest against this and bthet iftcUi c^ i^M 
d^pu^ violefice, and to maintain the threatened right '(»-i9ree 
^eech. A petition for the use of the hall was prepared, ii^^ h 
first signature ^as ChMining's, above those of Sewali, Stti%l^*,' t^t 
others of the best blood in Boston. The board of aldetmetiirefu$» 
the hall, but' the response from the wh(^e Bay State to a t^moeil|it3 
Ibtter of Cfhanning*s iu the Daily Advdrtiser soon convinced: tftia^ 
that 'tbev had g;6De too far. The hall was grantfid^knd tfie^^y^^" 
in)|hiel(ion December 8th, and Chan nin^ proposed ]^Csblution|^ 
favor of freedom of speech arid meeting prepared by hiriisfeilZ 
When these had been seconded, thei Atlorney-(!k5nei'al bf^'Mii^,- 
chuseits rose/ and in a speech in which he likened the Alton' mJb 
to the fathers of the Keiroiution, opposed the resolutions. Wi 
irieeting Wavered, and they would probably have been lost but fo^ 
the speech of Ml unknown youth, who has since proved himjsiejl 
the greatest of, ahti -slavery orators, Mr. Wendell PhilUpsV . Th^ 
resolutions were carried iri the end by acclamation, and for tlWe 
moment the cause of freedom triumphed in Boston. But too' S(xyt( 
the clouds gathered again, swiftly and ominously, and from ii^^ 
time till his death, in 1842, Channirig*s soul was vexed^and'n^ 
patience tried by the blind fury and malignity with which *{h6 
slave-owners* causie was pressed, and the frequent unwi^dout'i^ 
needless provocation with which the assault was met. i'^^ 

'Within a few days of the Faueuil Hall meeting, whien a iv&lk. m 
vain man would have been glorying in his triumph; he addressed ^a 
letter to the Liberator calling on the abolitionists to show theh^'dli^ 
approval of Lovejoy*s use of force at Alton, ** You are a growtejj 
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burning with righteous zeal," he urged ; ** but you are dis- 

,^d. hated by a multUude of yoiir fellow-citiiens. Hero 

;»eeds.of deadly strife, confiicts, bloodshed. Show your 

mice, Bpw, show thaj you will not me^t, force by" force. 

ii the laws and the moml sympathy of tlie comihunity. 

ijie P"0wer of suffering for truth. The flr6t ' Christians tried « 

ng cOOiibunities more ferocious than ours, and prevailed.'' 

'^drnow^e himself had to bear bitter hundliation for the tnitti'^ 

SUcti as thQ refusal of the committee of his own church to 

A dervlce connected with the death of his friend, Charles 

, nu .tk leading abolitionist , . 

etliie continued his work faithfully and even hopefulty/spekl^^ 

out at evQCy danj^erous turn in the convict which was raging 

%aji\xsL xm chi^f remaining works in connection with the 

I question ure *' The Dnty of the "Free States, * * in which he de^ 

the English Government for refusing to surrender a slavd 

.who bad overpowered the officers and cfew, and had car- 

. . eJbilK Creole into Nassau ; and ** Emancipation," a tract oil 

<j^^ trluniph in the West Indies. Thc^'' should be read hj all 

' 6^xp to kiM>w the length and breadth of his strength aha hii 

^.j^jngiishmen, however, we may be allowed to refer with spe- 
{)ddii$,tQ hi? last public utterance. In the summer of 1^ h^ 
rWfog, slowly in the lovely Berkshire hills, when the return of 
^,)st, the anniversary of emancipation in the West Indie^. 
more inspired him to nft up bis voice for the outcast and iihe 
Aji^eA* To the men and women of Berkshire he spoke of th^ 
* <5jpati6u of the. 800,000 British slaves. While giving full 
^ Hie nation, and the men who had been the instruments 6| 
t^uige» be relets once niore, " Emancipation was tlie f^uit 
, jLaiian principle acting on the mind and head of a great peb- 
pte^! The hberator of those slaves was Jesu^' Christ.** And these 
^JB the last words he ever spoke in public : ** The song, ' Ou earth, 
t^^, will not always sound as a fiction. Oh. come, thou kingdom 
§f^od for which we daily pray ! Come, friend and Saviour of 
^ Oftoe, who didst shed thy blood on the cross to reconcile man to 
'''' md earth to Heayen I Come, ye predicted ages of righteous- 
^nd lovie for which the faithful have so long yearned ! Come, 
'hty Father, and crown with thine omnipotence .the hum- 
Tviniffs of thy children to subvert oppression and wrong, to 
[ limt and freedom, peace and joy, the truth and spint of 
._y_ Son Srough the whole earth." 
. T^esie were the last words of. the great Christian leader bf HA 
NevJiiighind abolitionists.' He died oef ore his country had com; 
mlitt^ tfae great, wrong whose issues he had so clearly seen. The 
^' with Mexico was declared in 1848 ; Texas and CaJifomia were 
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jiiliitfc^; lold, ail Ckmniing ^rofdkesied, all hope of, peace b^lW^^i^ 
Koith and Soiiffa wtUle fadavei^ survived vanished from thatli^qR 
'Thett^ t<^loW«d twelve teveriBti yeari of futile' dHnpromiae ^ 
mnmtldeiiiig civil war ; the fugitive Slave Law, tbe:Free 8oi( o%- 
Me til IBji&as, the raid ot John Brown at Hatper/a Ferrf^ cQls«i- 
ilatliigin Beo»s^k)n and the exthiction of slaveiy on t»te Noi:!]^ 
American centi&«nt ih torrents of the best blood cf the f^^b)i«, 
poured out at last like water to redeem that '' stTangeDew wof^j' 
as the gtorlouA inbieiltance of aH men, without distinction of ftce, 
color, orcondltibn. 

All b<mor t» the brave and^amesonls whaied the foriom. liop^, 
and to hhn, the wisest and gentiest; and not the least firm, of j^» 
w^oee memory his church have been stririii^ to keep gi^n and 
fresh In men^s minds. In thinking of hiti^anti'Slavery record^ dojp 
not ^e lesson read somehow thus t There are. times when: it w<mld 
seem that g^reat causes can 4»uly be ui^eld in this mysteri0;ii9 
battle-iield of our race by an enthuslaam wbicb can s^e but jone 
side, backed 1^ fhe^strongann, prompt to return l^w for bk>if. 
But auch crises can only arise in human affairs from the faiilttise:^^ 
triie insighl, patiei^ue; charity, atsome earlier stage t)! the drama. 
Aod, on the wholis-wUle dulv honoring those who have doQe^ |i^ 
roiigbest wofk with Word and sword— we shall heat serv^o^QqdoS 
purpose by bearing steadil)/' in mmd that the victory of the Hon fif 
Man-*whi€ii alone has made any and aH other victoriea pus^jl^ 
for his hre^ren—* waa won for our raoe by him of whom U Wf|s 
said by the inspired seer, " Ho shall not cry, nor lift up^ nov cf^iiHB 
his voice to be heard in the street A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking tlax shall he not quench : he i^iaU brinp 
forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 
tiS be have set Judgmcsit in the earth ; and the ialea shaU wai^for 
his law. ^ Thomas Huohbs, m JlfoemiBbn'« J|f<vwi>fid. - 



OIT Tfifi MSTfiOD OF ZADIG : 

BBmoancoTivfi PBOPflficr as k fukctiok ot* sctEsrciB. ' ' 

It is a usual and a cc^nmendablo practice to preface- Uye discus- 
sicn of the views of a philosophic thinker by some acoeont of t&e 
HMUi andof Uie circumstances which shaped his life and colored -his 
way of lookmg at things ; but, though Zadig is cited in one of 4he 
koott important chapters of Cnvier's greatest work, little fakdoinL 
about mm, and. that tittle might perhaps be better aathentieMid 
than it is. 
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It to said that he ttred st Bsbykm in ikm thne lol KtnelicMibdar ; 
but tiie name of Moabdar does not appear in tha l\$IL of Babylonian 
mteteignB brot^ht to light by the patienoe and the kidiMtry of the 
decipberem of conelforni inacriptians in tlnse foftsr yean ; nor 19- 
4tt9ea am I aware tiiat tliere is anyother authority for hia ^xlatenoe 
than that of the biographer of Zadig; one Arouiet de Yqltave. 
lotiotig ^hoee more conspicmms merits attiot hialofkal aoouiai^y is 
peribttps hardly to be reekonBd. 

' HapfMlyZadig is in the poaitioaaf a greal many otlier pbiiosp- 
phera. what he was lilte when he was in the flesh, indeed 
whether he existed at all, are matters of no great ounseQiitsnoe. 
;1flMl we care about in alight is tliat it diows t&way, not whether 
'it'is lamp or candle, tallow or wax. Our otdy real inteteat in Sadxg 
!^ in the conceptions of which he is the putative father ; and his 
Mi](grapher has stated tliese with so much clearness and rifacious 
Hhiscnttion that we need hardly feel a pMig» cTenif priticalje- 
Mifth should nrove King Xoabcbr and all the rest of the stoiy^ to 
be ttnhistorical, and radube Zadig himself to theebadowy coadiiion 
^of a solar my^. 

Ybltidre tells us that, disenchanted with life bjr sondrr domestic 
ih!sadVentures, Zadig witibdrew from the turmoil of Babylon to a 
sedtf ded retreat on me hanks of the Euphrates, whqve he beguiled 
his solitude by the study of nature. The manifold wonders of tlie 
Irorld of life had a particular atttraction for the lonely studeni ; 
-kicesiiaiit and patient obseryation of the plants and a^dmals about 
"llMk ittiarpenea his .natunillv good powers of obserration andof 
fiteilOhing ; until, at length, lie. acquired a^sagadty which enabled 
htoi to perceive endless minute duFerenees amo^g objects which, 
^ this untutored eye, appeared.abeolutely alike. 

1% might have been expected that this enlargement of tho powers 
of the mind and of its store of natural knowledge could tend ^ 
nothing but the increase of a man's own welfare and the good of 
his fellow-men. But Zadig was fated to experience the Tanity of 
such expectations. 



'* One dfiy, walking near a little wood, he 8«w« hastening that 
wav, one^ the queen's chief eunuchs, followed by a troop of offl- 
dais, who appeared to be in the greatest anxiety^ nmniag hither 
and ttdther like UMn distranf^t, in saandi of aonna loat treasure. 
.. *'.' Young man,' cried the eunuch, * have you seen the queen's 
dig?' Zadij; answered. modestly, ' A bitch, I thhik, not a dog.' 
?.Q^ita light/ replied the eunuch ; and Zadig continued, ' A verv 
smU apaniel who haa lately had puppies ; she limps wiUi the leit 
lorelcKv ftnd has very kmg ears.' ' Ah, you hav« 9eon her then I' 
said Uie breathtoss eunuch. ' No/ answered Zadig, ' I hare not 
seen her ; and I really was not aware that the queen possessed wl 
spanieL' 




. ,". By: m odd ^(upcidenc^. pf. tb^ fe^y sam^^ tiioe, th^ Jb^Dflspmeit 
j^rs^ m llie king!s ^tables prokdawuy irbmliis groom la the B^jiy^ 
loiuaii, piaiDSL . T(^ gcaud huutsmau .and all his staff Wereij^JkiU^ 
tliQ ;^<;»ise witli lus. much /anxiety aa the eunuch and his peo'pl4 tli^ 
;u[)^j^ ; , and ^e grand h\uit9mau asked Zadig if he nad ho.t' d^^^ 
the |ung;*sI;iori3eg(i that way. : . ,, . >" 

' . '\ \ A < %st-rate , galloper, emall-}ioofed, five feet high, ; taH t^)^ 
feet ';aud a half long \ cheek meoes of . the hit of ty^enty-tlire^Jig^a^ 
goWi^sho^^ silver? 'said Zadig. , i ' 

V ; % '. Whfcb; way did he go 1 Where is he ? ' owed the grand hU4t% 

; *' * 1 have hot seen anything of pe hors6, and^I peyet ht^rC^ bX 
him, hefpre/ rg^lied Zadig;: . ^ ,- • <• - ij- 

...**The grand^ huntsman and/the chief eunuch, made suretnai^ 
Zadig hadi stolen both the kihg^s horse and the qtueen's 3paiii^l» la6 
they Jtl^e4^him. before the High Court <xf Desjerh^in, whijiih a|t on^ 
cp^demiied him to theJ^nout and tra^portation f or Ilf e ,tb Sfb^iT" 
jp^t ^ senteujce ws^ hardly pronounced when the lost hdrs6 ' 
fjpaniej were founds So the judges ^ere under the pain;fu) ne 
sfty of . , r^QCwiderii:^. their decision ; . , but; they £ned Zemg ,f uUt 
hundred oup9ea of gpld for sayliig, h^ JUad seen tb^t wliichl^.Ii^ 
upt^een. ,■ ., •'. -,.-. \ ■ ' ' ■' m \u' - • <''.' ' '■ •- .'J-.^-J 

, ** The first thipg was to pay the fine ;. afterward Zadi§ tiras pefc- 
miitedto opea his defence to the £0urt^ wluch he <fid m th/e tO\- 
Jowmg terms : - „ ^ ,, 

*** Stars of justice, abysses of knowledge, mirrors of triitn, 
"^J^^ £^T^ 4S a^ th^t of lead«, .whose innexibiUty is as tha^ of 
iron,V^ho . rival the diamond in clearness, and possess no little 
affinity with gold; since I. am permitted to address; yQurattgii^ 
ass^in^y, I a^ear by Ormuzd that I have never seen the respec^bfe 
lady dog 01 the queen, nor beheld the sacrosanct hprse of the kh^. 

of^kiMf*' •'- - >- 

- * ' VvThvs Is what happened. I was taking a walk toward the Ut- 
ile wood neiEir which X subsequently had the honor to meet tn,e 
venerable chief eunuch and the most illustrious |^rahd huntstdaQ. 
I noticed the track of an.animal in the saad, and it- was €Asy to see 
tbat it was that of a small dog. Long famt streaks upon th« liCtte 
<(^levationa of sand between the footmarks convinced me that it.5i^ 
It she dog with pendent dugs— «showiu^ that she must have h^ 
puppies not many days since. Other scrapings of the sand, whlbli 
always lay close to the Hiarks o£ the forepaws, indicated thilt' sh^ 
had very lone ears: and as the imprint of one foot was alway^ 
fainter than those of the other three, I judged that the lady dog Of 
our august queen was, if I may venture to sav so, a little lame. • 

** VWith respect to the horse of the king oi kin|s, permit me ,tp 
observe that, wanderioig through the paths which traverse tbp 




^boC tiirittecT the marks of hdi^eslibes. 't*hey we*fe all equidis- 
timt: " Ah !*' said t '* tbis is a famous galloper;" In a narr6tt' 
H&^y; <)ihr seven feet wide, the dust upon the tranks -of thetrees 
"W^a litfie disturbed at three feet and a half f rom the mld<fie of 
te^ path. " This horse. * ' said f to myself, ** had a tall thrte fiert 
ajQd.a l^alf long, and, lashing it from one side to the othef, hb,]^ 
W0Pt ^^f Vhe dust. * * Branches of the trees met b verh^aff at. th^ 
ndlgot of nte feet, and under them I saw^ uewJy fallen le^res y So 
I J^ew that the, horse had brushed 8om6 of the branches, land ^wiA 
Sie^f dre tive feet high. As to his bit, it must have been made of 
^Qi]^tjr- three carat gpld^ for he had rubbed it against a stone, v^c6 
ttirti€n'out to be a' touchstone, with the properties of which I am 
ffuoOiar. bv experiment. Lastlv, by the marks which his shoes left 
^ou t>^me9 of another kind, t was led to think that his sho^ 
"wefc or fin6 i^ilver. * " ■ . ■• . -\ 

»L» ic ^^j the judges admired Zadig's ptofoimd and subtle disdet^- 
;. and. the famb of It reached eVeh the king and the qtieenl 
L'the anterooms to the presenc^-bhamber, Zadig's name "was 
I'^YOl^bQdy's mouth ; and although many of the magi we^e of 
^iu<^ that hjB Qught to be- bhmed as a sorcetcr, theldng con^- 
_mcfed*thiit the four hundred ounces of gold which he hdd beeh 
Jn^d^^ould be restored to him. So the officers of the court w^t 
j^j|pt0' with the four hfundred ounces ; only they retain^ three 
jmh%r6d and ninety-eight for legal expenses, ' and their serVantIs 
^p^cted fees/' , ^J ' 

>s6Vh6 are intierested in'leaiiiing more of the fateftd histHMV 

[ must turn to tiie original ; we are dealing ^»<^th htm bnly 

lo^pher, and this brier excerpt suffices for the ex^mpliff- 

of the nature of his cohQldsions and of the method by which 

irrived at them! ; ' .' 

These conclusions may be said to be of the nature of r^ftospefr- 

[Qjpropl 






, word ''^ prophecy* „ ^ ^ , 

ib " foretelling.^* Strictly, however^ 'the term ptt)fihecy afei 

\i^ applies to out^aking as to foretelling; and eteh in the 

itlcted sense of ^''drvination," it is obvious that the essence bf 

\. prophetic operation does not lie th its backward or forward 

atlon to the course of time, but in the fact that it is the appreL 

iou of that which lies out of the sphere of immolate knowf- 

L'the seeing of that which to the natural sense of the seer is 

sibie. : • - •- 

Jhl^ foreteller assarts that, at some future 'time, a properly 8mi< 
i^^ observer win witness certain events; the clalvc^ant d^lares 
tmt» i^t this present time, certain things are to be witnessed H tibbu- 
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wileB aw%y ; th6Tetroi$kectiTe prophet (would thiA tlmrer wei;!^ 
BHiob ^ word as '* baekudler'* S) affinus that flo many- hours or 
y«M« ago« such and such tilings were to be seeo. In aH th^ 
aasen it is only the relation to time which alters— the pvoo^ssc^ 
^vination hessroad the Hmits of possible direct Imowlet^ le&u^ 
the same. 

lioikwbt it waa their instinctiTe recognition of the analog bo- 
tweeaJSadlf 'aresulta and those obtained by antlM>rized inspmtion 
whtcb. inspired the Babyloniaa magi with the desire, to .bum thfd 
phttosopher. Zadig admitted tliat he had never eithcar aeen or 
heard w tliehorse of the king or of the spaniel of the aueen ; and 
yet he Tsntured to assert in ine most positive manner that imlmals 
answering to their description did actually exist, and ran alXMrt the 
{^afasis of Babylon. If his method was good for the divination of 
the course of events ten hours old, why should it not be jpood for 
Ihose of ten years or ten centuries past ; nay, might it not extend 
t» ten thousand years, and justify the impious in meddling with tbg 
Iraditions of Oanoes and the fiah» and all the sacred f ounoaticMis d 
Babyloniaa cosmogony ? 

But this was not the worst. There was another conai<|eTatk)ti 
whidi obvious^ dictated to the more thoughtful of the maigi tbo 
pf<^ri«ty of burning Zadig out of band. Etis defence was worv 
than his offence. It showed that his mode of divination was 
iHngM with danger to magianism in genanl. Swollen wUh tiie 
pride of human reason he had ignored the established oanons of 
magian lore ; and, trusting to what after all was mere carnal cem- 
moa^sensa, 1m ^^iDfessed to lead men to a deeper insjight into naUiee 
than magian wisdom, with all its lofty antagomsm to eveiythii^ 
«Qiamaa» had ever reached. What, in fact, lay at the f oondatioQ 
of all Zadig'a ai^pumeata but the coarse a»nmonplace assumpticH!!* 
iman widen every act of our daily lives is based, that we may con- 
4diide item, an effect to the pra-exiatenee of a cause competent to 
pnxiuce that effect ? 

' The tracha wane exactly like those whidi dogs and horses leave ; 
therefore they were the effects of such animals as causes. The 
saika at the sides of the fore prints of the dog track wefo exa^tl^y 
«Qch aa would be produced by long trailing ears ; therefoee 4% 
dog's long earn were the eauses of these marksr^-and so on. Koth- 
iag ean do more hopelessly vulgar, more unlike the majeew 
dmiopoient of a q^aton of grandly unintelligible conclusions fni^i 
subfiaaely inooaeeivaUe premiaes, such as delights the ma^diia 
heart ui fact, Za^*a method was nothing but the method ^ iA 
mankind. Redroapective prophecies, tar more astonishing for ^St^sjut 
vdnutn aeonracy than those of Zadig, are familiar to those who 
'hvm watohed the daily life of nomadic people. 
' From lifiUly hrokta twigs, enisbed ieavesi disturhed pebiitiqi, 
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-m&t iflipriyi»e]itta)y ilifleeriiitde l^ tlie uBtnkltd egre; sofiOi gradur 
lites in the tmiverBity of nature will divine, not only the fact that « 
^^Mt^ lias paaMid that Way, bat its litreiigth, its compo8iliioB».tiie 
'doiBmse it tookraiid the nuisber of hmira or days which have plained 
iftemsH pissed. ^But thi^ are able to do this beeanse^ like. 2adtg', 
they perceive endless minute differences where untrained'^es dm- 
leito't&o^^g ; ' ahd • beeause ^e ixnconseioua Jogie xrf oommon^iiaise 
^^|mIs them to aeciAiAt for thisss effeots^by the causes i^iich^bey 
ifiaoW^fobe^sMnpete^t to produce them. 

'■"' And sfEC^ mere methodized sav&gei^ was to dis6Dver the hldde^i 
'Wbgs^of ihaUitfe ^tter than d priori dedndiMis Irow the datrne of 
^iHlSaxad — peihaps to give a history of the past, in widoh Oonaes 
ivbM^l^e altogether 'Ignored! Decidedly it were batter to bum 
^ii-mao at'onee. 

I'^nbf "Satinet,' or an tinw^nM use of reason^ led Moabdar'a magi, to 
^t&fn OondusiofttWiO or three thousatkd yearstago, sflthatcaft he 
liiad is that sttbsequenr history has f oily, justiflad tiiem< FottbB 
^gfotOf»ap)^iosttonof Zii^g's4oglotothd results of aocumte land 
long-continued observation nas K>unded all those 8oieiuea!whlsh 
'l^w'^Mi t($iifi«d historical or pathological, beeanse ihey^^iire 
^^Mr^Hfitetilwly pKoi^d^ and strive toward the reeoosti^iictiaitt in 

fiWi^n imagfiteition of events whi<& have vaaighed and ceamd ^ 

char 

j^'^EBtftoty; in th^ ordinary aoceplatioa of the word/ is based upciili 

'tiie4lBlerprstation of do^umentuyevidence'; and doeomenlts wimld 

lU^e Bo^ovidential Vafaie udless historians w«re justified ia. their 

•)li#etmpfi&a Ihait they have come into existence by the operation tiif 

^mkti^'i^iMr^ 1^066 of which documents are, is eur pfesenti^- 

^^(ftHeoioe, tl^ iBffects. If a written history caa be prbduced otiMer- 

^mi» eian l^'fatlniah agency, or if the man who wrotea^Van 

id^sdlBesit wits actuated by other than ordinary human > motives, 

*^d& iioaaRBentii ar^ df no tfiore evidential value than, sd matqr 

arabesques. ' < r 

. -'JA»thesoI<^y, which takes up the thnisd of history b^ond the 

^fmnt «t which documentary evidence fails us, could bkve no eoBiit- 

mii», except for our well-grounded conddence that momtmeats and 

-ii^i^ of art, or artifice, have never been^ produced hj causes 

$1[^^nt-in kind from those to which they now owe thenr or^gsn. 

^H^ geology, which traces bade the course of htstoiy beyond, tlie 

'^UMLtii^ of aT<^]tfeol<»gy ^ could Hell tM nothing except for the assump- 

flltiii'>8iSt, millions of years ago, water, heat, gmvltation, friction, 

^iMttift( fthd vegetable life cau^ effects of the same kind as thery 

^ w^<G^. tKay , efven physical astronomy, in so far as it takes us 

'-1Si6k tc^'^he uttermost point of time which palotiologicaLsoleiic^' 

can reach, is founded upon ^e same assumption. Ii the law of 

|i#r!t(itiiMDt4v(^^lidied to be tme^ev^a to tbr smallest? ^xtent^ for 

L. M. iT-4 
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that period, the calculations of the astronomer have noam^lca- 
tion. 

The power of prediction, of prospective prophecy, is that which 
is connnonly regarded as the great prerogative of physical science. 
And truly it is a wonderful fact that one can go into a shop and 
buy for small price a book, the '* Nautical Almanac/' which will 
foretell the exact position to be occupied by one of Jupiter's moons 
six months hence ; nay more, that, if it were worth while, the 
Astronomer Hoyal could furnish us with as infallible a prediction 
applicable to 1980 or 2980. 

But astronomy is not less renuirkable for Its power of retrospec- 
tive prophecy. 

Thaies, oldest of Greek philosophers, the dates of whose birth 
and death are uncertain, but who flourished about 600 B.C., is said 
to have foretold an eclipse of the sun which took place in his time 
during a battle between the Medes and theLydlans. SirG^rge 
Airy has written a very learned and interesting memoir in which 
he proves that such an eclipse was visible in Lydia on the after- 
noon of the 28th of May in the year J585 B.C. 

Ko one doubts that, on the day and at the hour mentioned 1^ 
the Astronomer Royal, the people of Asia Minor saw the face of 
^e sun totally obscured. But though we implicitly believe this 
retrospective prophecy, it is incapable of verification. It is im- 
possilne even to conceive any means of ascertaining directiy 
whether the eclipse of Thaies happened or not. All Aatcanbe 
said is, that the prospective prophecies of the astronomer axe 
alwavs verified ; and that, inasmuch as his retrospective prophecies 
are the result of following backward the very same method as that 
which invariably leads to verified results when it is worked f^- 
ward, there is as much reason for placing full confidence in the one 
as in the other. Retrospective prophecy is therefore a legitimate 
function of astronomical science ; and if it is le^timate for one 
science it is legitimate for all ; the fundamental axiom nn which it 
rests, the constancy of the order of nature, being the common 
foundation of all scientific thought. Indeed, if there can be grades 
in tegitimacy,certain branches of science have the advantage over 
astronomv, in so far as their retrospective prophecies are not on^ 
susceptible of verification, but are sometimes strikingly verified. 

Such a science exists in that application of the principles of 
biology to the interpretation of the animal and vegetable remains 
imbedded in the rocks which compose the surface of the globes 
trhich is called palaeontology. 

At no -very distant time the question whether these so-caUed 
" fossils" were really the remains of animals and plants was hotly 
disputed. Very learned persons maintained that thejr were nothing 
of the kind, but a sort of concretiou or crysti^lUa^tlon which haq 
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taken place within the stone in which they are found ; and which 
simulated the forms of animal and vegetable life, just as fro^t on a 
window-pane imitates vegetation. At the present dapr it would 
probably be impossible to find any sane advocate of this opinion ; 
and the fact is rather surprising, that among the people from whom 
the circle-squarers, perpetual-motioners, flat-earth men and the 
like, are recruited, to say notliin^ of table turners and spirit- 
rappers, somebody has not perceived the easy avenue to nonsensical 
notoriety open to any one who will take up the good old doctrine, 
that fossils are all lustcs naiura. 

The position would be impregnable, inasmuch as it is quite im- 
possible to prove the contrary. If a man choose to maintain that a 
fossil oyster-shell, in spite of its correspondence, down to every 
minutest particular, with that of an oyster fresh taken out oi^ the 
sea, was never tenanted by a living oyster, but is a mineral con- 
cretion, there is no demonstrating his error. All that can be done 
is to show him that, by a parity of reasoning, he is bound to adnut 
that a heap of oyster-shells outside a fishmonger's door may also 
be " sports of nature,'* and that a mutton-bone in a dust.bin may 
have had the like origin. And when you cannot prove that people 
are wrong, but only that they are absurd, the best course is to let 
them alone. 

The whole fabric of palaeontology, in fact, falls to the grouud 
nnless we admit the validity of Zadig's great principle, tlmt like 
effects imply Hke causes ; and that the process of reasoning from a 
shell, or a tooth, or a bone, to the nature of the animal to which it 
bdonged, ilests absolutely on the assumption that the likeness of 
'this shell, or tooth, or bone to that of some animal with which we 
are already acquaintied, is such that we are justified in inferring a 
"^corresponding degree of likeness in the rest of the two organisms. 
It is on this very simple principle, and not upon imaginary laws 
^f physiological correlation, about which, in most cases, we know 
-nothing whatever, that the so-called restorations of the palaeontolo- 
gist are based. 

Abundant illustrations of this truth will occur to every one who 
Is familiar with palaeontology ; none is more suitable than the case 
fff the so-called BelemrvUes, In the early days of the study of fos- 
Bils, this name was given to certain elongated stony bodies, ending 
«t one extrepiity in a conical point, and truncated at the other, 
which were commonly reputed to be thunderbolts, and as such to 
^sve descended from the sky. They are common enough in some 
parts of England ; and, in the condition in which they are ordi- 
narily found, it might be difficult to give satisfactory reasons for 
denying them to be merely mineral bodies. 
^ They appear, in fact, to consist of nothing but concentric layers 
bicarbonate of Hme, disposed in subcrystalline fibres, or prisms, 
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perpendicular to the layers. Among a great number of specimens 
of these Belemnites, however, it was soon observed that some 
showed a conical cavity at the blunt end ; and, in still better pre^ 
served spedmens, this cavity appeared to be divided into chambers 
bv deUcate saucer-shaped partitions, situated at regular intervals one 
above the other. Now there is no mineral body which presents 
any structure comparable to this» and the conclusion suggested it- 
seu that the Belemnites must be the effects of causes otiber than 
those which are at work in inorganic nature. On close examina- 
tion, the saucer-shaped partitions were proved to be all perforated 
at one point, and the perforations being situated exactly in the 
same line the chambers were seen to be traversed by a canal, or 
riphunde^ which thus connected the smallest or apical chamber 
mth the largest. There is nothing like this in the vegetable world ; 
but an exactly corresponding structure is met with in the shells 
of two kinds of existing animals, the pearly NhuHlui and tiie 

anrula^ and only in them. These animals belong to the same 
vision--the Oefphalopodar-B» the cuttle-fish, the squid, and tbe 
octopus. But they are the only existing members of the group 
which possess chambered, slphunculatea shells ; and it is utter^^ 
impossible to trace any physiological connection between the vei7 
peculiar structural characters of a cephalopod and the presence A 
a chambered shell. In fact, the squid has, instead of anv such 
shell, a homy " pen,*' the cuttle-nsh has the so called ^* cutUe 
bone," and the octopus has no shell at all, or a mere mdimmt of 
one. 

Nevertheless, seeing that there Is nothing in nature at all like the 
chambered shell of the Belemnite, except the shells of the IflKUiihm 
and of the S^rula, it was legitimate to prophesy that the animal 
from which the fotisil proceeded must have belonged to the group 
of the Osphalopoda. NdutUus and Bpirula are both very rare ant 
mals, but the progress of investigation brought to light the ringiir 
lar fact that, uiough each has the characteristic cepbalopodous or« 
ganization, it is very different from the other. The shell of iVbtt- 
tOm is externa], that of Spiruta internal ; NauUhu has four gills, 
SpmUa two ; NatUihu has multitudinous tentacles, Mntibt has 
t>nly ten arms beset with homy rimmed suckers ; l^rtua^ like- tin 
squids and cuttle-fishes, which it closely resembles, hasa bitf of i^ 
which it squirts out to cover its retreat when alarmed ; ltafutilu$ 
has none. 

No amount of physiological leasonine could enable any one to 
say whether the animal which fabricated the Belemnite was mora 
like NaiuHkis or more like SpirtUa. But the accidental discoveiT 
of Belemnites in due connection with black ekmgated masses wbidi 
were certainly fosmlized ink-bags, inasmuch as the ink conld bo 
groimd up and used for painting as well as if it were recent sepi«| 
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Mtttod the c^iestiou ; and it became perfectly safe to prophesy that 
the creature which fabricated the Belemnite was a two-gilled ce- 
phalopod with suckers on its arms, and with all the otiiier essential 
features of our living squids, cuttle-fishes, and ^rtUcB. The 
puteontologist was, by this time, able to speak as confidently about 
the iuaimal of the Belemaite as Zadig was respecting the queen's 
spfua^l- ^^ could give a very fair description of its external ap- 
pearanee, and even enter pretty fully into the details of its internal 
organization^ and yet could declare that neither he nor any one 
ete had ever seea one. And as the queen's spaniel was found, 
SQ happilv has the animal of the Belemnite ; a few exceptionally 
{woserved specimens having been discovered which completely 
Yevify the retrospective prophecy of those who intepreted the facts 
(^ the case by due application of the method of 2^ig. 

: These Bel^nnites flourished in prodigious abundance in the seas 
of the mesosoic or secondary age of the world's geological history ; 
biit no trace of them has been found in any of the tertiary deposits, 
anil tliey appear to have died out toward the close of the mesozoie 
epooh. The method of Zadig, therefore, applies in full force to 
the events of a period which is immeasurably remote, which long 
preceded the origin of the most conspicuous mountain masses of 
the present world and the deposition, at the bottom of the ocean, 
oi the rocks which form the greater part of the soil of our present 
Qpaatinents. The Euphrates itself, at the mouth of which Cannes 
landedf i» a thing of yesterdav compared with a Belemnite ; and 
even tlie liberal chronology of Magian cosmogony fixes the begin- 
ning of thi^ world only at a time when other applications of Zadig's 
nethodi lUEord convincing evidence that, coula we have been there 
to jgpee, things would have looked very much as they do now. 
Traly the mam were wise in their generation ; they foresaw rightly 
thai this pestilent apt^ication of the principles of common-sense in • 
augnrated by Zadig would be their ruin. 

-But it may be said that the method of Zadig, which is simple 
saaaoning from analogy, does not account for the most striking 
foBLlB ol modern pateontology — the reconstruction of entire animate 
from a, tooth or perhaps a fragment of a bone ; and it may be justly 
wtged that Oavier, the great master of this kind of investigation, 
gtkvetk very different account of the process which yielded such re- 
laaiteble results. 

Ouvier is not the first man of ability who has failed to make his 
«WB mental processes clear to himself, and he will not be the last. 
The mtttter can be easily tested. Search the eight volumes of the 
^'RecfaercheS' siir les Ossemens Fossiles'' from cover to cover, and 
no reasoning from physiological necessities — nothing but the ap- 
plicatioa of the method of Zadig pure and simple— will be found. 

There i» oae well-known ease which may represent all. It is lu^ 
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excellent illustration of Cuvier's sagacity, and he evidentlr takes 
some pride in telling his story about it. A split slab of stooe 
arrived from the quarries of Montmartre, the two halves of which 
contained the greater part of the skeleton of a small animal. On 
careful examinations of the characters of the teeth and of. th^ 
lower jaw, which happened to be exposed, Cuvier assured hli^s«lf 
that they presented such a very close resemblance to the corre- 
sponding parts in the living opossmn that he at once assigned the 
fossil to that genus. 'r 

Now the oppossiuns are unlike most mammals in that they 
possess two bones attached to the. forepart of the pelvis, which are 
commonly called *' marsupial bones.'' The name is a misnomer, 
originally conferred because it was thought that these bones have 
something to do with the support of the pouch, or marsupium, with 
which some, but not all, of the opossums are provided. As a, mat- 
ter of fact, they have nothing to do with the support of tbe p0ucli« 
and they exist as much in those opossums which have no pouches 
as in those which possess them. In truths no one knows what the 
use of these bones may be, nor has any valid theonr of their physr 
iological import yet been suggested. And if we have no knowlr 
edge of the physiological importance of the bones themselves, U is 
obviously absurd to pretend that we are able to give physiologiq^ 
reasons why the presence of these bones is associated with certain 
peculiarities of the teeth and of the jaws. If any one knows wlur 
four molar teeth and an inflected angle of the jaw are almost al- 
ways found along with marsupial bones, he has not yet communi- 
cated that knowledge to the world. 

If, however, Zadig was right in concluding from the likeness of 
the hoof prints which he observed to a horse's, that the creature 
whieh made them had a tail like that of a horse^, Cuvier, seeing that 
the teeth and jaw of his fossil were iust like those of an opossum, 
had the same right to conclude that the pelvis would also be like an 
opossum's ; ana so strong was his conviction that this retrospective 
prophecy about an animal which he had never seen before, and 
which had been dead and buried for millions of years, would be 
verified that he went to work upon the slab which contained the 
pelvis in confident expectation of finding and laying bare the *\'Oi^r 
supial bones", to the satisfaction of some persons whom he had Iqt 
vited to witness their disinterment. As he says : " Cette op^raUoii 
see fit en presence de quelques personnes a qui j'en ayais annonce 
d'avauce le resultat, dans I'intention de leur prouver par le fait jja 
justice de nos theories zoologiques ; puisque le vrai cachet d'usu^ 
theorie est sans contredit la faculty qu'elle doniie de prevoir It^ 
phenomdnes." 

In the ' ' Ossemens Fossiles" Cuvier leaves his paper just as it first 
fq[)pQa]:«d in the " Annales du Museum," as '' f^ curious monument 
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of tl^ie tort/^ of zoological laws and of the use which may be made of 
them." 

^ Zoological laws truly, but uot physiological laws. If one sees 
A IiTe oog^ head, it is extremely probable that a dog*s tail is not 
far off, though nobody can say why that sort of head and that sort 
of tail go together ; what physiological connection there is between 
tbe two. So in the case of the l^ntmartre fossil. Ouvier, finding 
k thoritmgh opossum's head, concluded that the pelvis also would 
b^ like an opossum *s. But, most assuredly, the most advanced 
^TQrsiologist of the present day could throw no light on the question 
Why Hiese are associated, or. could pretend to affirm that the exist- 
ejfi<^ of Uie one is necessarily connected with that of the other. In 
ij^t, had it so happened that the pelvis of the fossil had been origi- 
null V exposed, while the head lay hidden, the presence of the '' mar- 
supfat bones,'* however like they might have been to an opossum's, 
would by no mean have warranted the prediction that the skull 
would turn out to be that of the opossum. It might just as well 
Itave been 10ce that of some other Marsupial ; or even like that of 
th^ totally different group of Monotremes, of which the only living 
li^preseiltatfves are the Aikidnct and the OrnUhoThyn6hjL$, 
'r For all practical purposes, however, the empirical laws of co- 
ordination of structures which are embodied in the generaliza- 
tions^ of morphology may be confidently trusted, if employed with 
due caution, to lead to a just interpretation of fossil remains ; or, 
in other words, we may look for the verification of the retrospec- 
tive prophecies which are based upon them. 
,^ And if this be the case, the late advances which have been made 
iti palsBontological discovery open out a new field for such prophe- 
t^es. For it has been ascertained with respect to many groups of 
knimals, that, as we ti*ace them back in time, their ancestors grad- 
ually cease to exhibit those special modificatiuns which at present 
characterize the type, and more nearly embody the general plan of 
the group to which they belong. 

Thus, in the well-known case of the horse, the toes which are 
Oppressed in the living horse are found to be more and more 
6omplete in the older members of the group, until, at the bot- 
tom of the tertiary series of America, we find an equine animal 
which has four toes in front and three behind. No remains of the 
liuTse-tribe are at present known from anj Mesozoic deposit Tet 
who can doubt thatv whenever a sufficiently extensive series of 
lacustrine and fluviatile beds of that age becomes known, the lin* 
tHiig^ which has been traced thus far will be continued by equine 
^adrupeds with an increasing number of dibits, until the horse 
type merges in the five- toed form toward which these gradations 

'■- ^t the ar^ment which holds good for the horse, bolds ^ood, 
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not o<i)y for all mammals, but for the whole animal world. Aii4 
as the study of the pedi^es or lines of eyoluticn to which at pres- 
ent we have access bnngs to light, as it assuredly will do, the 
laws of that process, we shall be able to reason from the facts with 
which the geological record furnishes us to those which haTe 
hitherto remained, and many of which, perhaps, may forever re* 
main, hidden. The same method of reasoning which enable iui> 
when famished with a fragment of an extinct animal, to prophesy 
the character which the whole organism exhibited, will, sooner or 
later, enable us, when we know a few of the later terms of a gen- 
ealogical series, to predict the nature of the earlier terms. 

In no very distant future the method ot Zadig, applied to a 
greater body of facts than the present generation is fortunate 
enough to handle, will enable die biologist to reconstruct thie 
scheme of life from its beginning, and to speak as ccmfidently of. 
the character of long extinct living beings, no trace of which has 
been preserved, as &dig did of the queen's spaniel and (iie ki^g'a 
horse. Let us bo])e that they may be better rewarded for their 
toil and their sagacity than was the Babylonian philosopher ; for 
perhaps, by that time, the Magi also may be reckoned among the 
members of a forgotten fauna, extinguished in the struggle for ex* 
istence against their great rival common-sense. 

Thomas H. Huzlby, in the NmUemlh (kntur^. 



THE ENGLISH POETS. 

**Thk future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, whera-it 
is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find 
an ever surer and surer stay. There is not a creed which is not 
shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be quea* 
tionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten to dis- 
solve. Our religion has materialized itself in the fact, in the sup- 
posed fact ; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the 
fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything ; tiie rest 
is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emo* 
tion to the idea ; the idea is the fact. The strongest part of our 
religion to-day is its unconscious poetry. 

Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, as utter- 
ing the thought which should, in my opinion, go with us and gav« 
em us in all our study of poetry. In the present work it is the 
course of one great contributory stream to the world-river of poelry 
that we are invited to follow. We are here invited to trace the 
stream of English poetry. But whether we set ourselves, as hsn, 
tQ follow onl^ one ef the several streams that malw ^q mi^ty 
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xvret of poetry, or whether we seek to know tiliem all, our govent- 
in^ thought should be the same. We should conceive of poetry 
worthfly, and more highly than it has been the custom to conceiTe 
of it. We should conceive of it as capable of higher uses, and 
called to higher destinies, than those which in general men haTO 
assigned to it hitherto. More and more mankind will discover 
that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console 
lis, to sustain ns. Without poetry, our science will appear incom- 
plete ; and most of what now passes with us for religion and phi- 
losophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, I say, will appear in« 
complete without it. For finely and truly does Wordsworth call 
poetry ** Hie impassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of nil science ;'' and what is a countenance without its expression. 
Again, Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry " the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge :'' our religion, parading evidenees, 
such to those on which the popular mind relies now ; our philosot 
f)hy , pluming itself on its reasonings about causation and finite and 
inilxiite being ; what are they but the shadows and dreams and 
false Shows of knowledge ? The day will come when we shall, 
wonder at ourselves for having trusted to them, for having taken 
theni seriously ; and the more we p^ceive their hoUowness, the 
more we shall prize *' the breath and f ner spirit of knowledge" 
offered to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, we 
must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, to be 
capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry of a high 
order of excellence. We must accustom ourselves to a high stand- 
ard and to a strict judgment. Bainte-Beuve relates that liapoleon 
One day said, when somebody was spoken of in his presence as a 
charlatan : '* Charlatan as much as you please ; but where is there 
no< charlatanism ?" "Yes," answers Saiute-B6uve, ** in politica, 
in the aft of governing mankind, that is perhaps true. But in the 
order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honor is that char- 
latanism shall find no entrance ; herein lies the inviolableness of 
that noble portion of man's being." It is admirably said, and let 
tisrhold fast to it: In poetry, which is thought and art in one, it 
id the glory, the eternal honor, that charlatanism shall find no en- 
trance ; that this noble sphere be kept inviolate and inviolable. 
Charlatanism is for confusing or obliterating the distinctions be- 
tween excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half 
sound, true and untrue or only half true. It is charlatanism, con- 
scious or unconscious, whenever we confuse or obliterate these. 
And in poetry, more than anywhere else, it is unpermissible to 
confuse or obliterate 1±iem. For in poetry' the distinction between 
excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half sound, true 
and untrue or only half true, is of paramount importance. It \^ 
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of paramount importance because of the high destinies of ppeiiy. 
In poetry, as a criticism of life under the conditions fixed for such 
a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty, the splnt • 
of our race will find, we have said, as time goes on and as other ' 
helps fail, its consolation and stay. But the consolation and stay 
will be of power in proportion to the power of the criUcism of life. 
And the criticism of life will be of power in proportion as the 
poetry conveying it is excellent rather than inferior, sound, rather 
than unsound or half sound, true rather than untrue or half true. 

The best poetry is what we want ; the best poetiy will be found 
to have a power of f onning, sustaining, and deiigbtmg us, as noth- 
ing else can. A clearer, deeper sense of the best in poetiy, and of 
the strength and joy to be drawn from it, is the most precious ben- ' 
efit which we can gather from a poetical collection such as the^ 
present. And yet in the v&ty nature and conduct of such a collec-* 
tion there is inevitably something which tends to obscure in us the 
consciousness of what our benefit should be, and to distract us f roin 
the pursuit of it. We should therefore steadily set it before our 
minds at the outset, and should compel ourselves to revert con- 
fitantly to tlie thought of it as we proceed. 

Yes ; constantly, in reading poetry, a sense for the best, thei«iny 
excellent, and of the streuffth and joy to be drawn from it, should 
be present in our minds and should govern our estimate of what we ' 
read. But this real estimate, the only true one, is liable to be 
superseded, if we are not watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, 
the historic estimate and the personal estimate, both of which are- 
fallacious. A poet or a p<»em may count to us historically, they 
may count to us on grounds personal to ourselves, and thcsy may 
count to us really. They may count to us historically. The 
course of development of anation*s language, thought, and poetry, 
is profoundly interesting ; and by regaraing a poet's work as a 
stage in this course of development we may easily brin^ ourselves 
to make it of more importance as x>oetry than in itself it really is ; 
we may come to use a language of quite exaggerated praise in criti- 
cising it— in short, to overrate it. So arises in our poetic jud^ents 
the fallacy caused by the estimate which we may call historic. 
Then, again, a poet or a poem may count to us on grounds per- 
sonal to ourselves. Our personal affinities, likings, and circum- 
stances have great power to sway our estimate of this or that poety 
work, and to make us attach more importance to it as poetry than 
in itself it really possesses, because to us it is, or has been, of high 
importance Here also we overrate the object of our interest, and 
apply to it a language of praise which is quite exaggerated. And 
thus we get the source of a second fallacy in our poetic judgments 
— the fallacy caused by an estimate which we may call personal. 
Both falhicies are natural. It is evident how naturally the study 
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of: the hlfttorjr and development of a poetry may incline a man to 
pause over reputations and works once conspicuous but now ob- 
scure, and tu quarrel with a careless public for skipping, in obedi- 
ence to mere tradition and habit, from one famous name or work 
inKa national poetry to another, ignorant of what it misses, and 
of the reason for keeping what it keeps, and of the whole process 
of ^growth ill its poetry. The French have become diligent stu 
deiUs of their own early poetry, which they long neglected : the 
study makes many of them dissatisfied with their so-called classical 
poetry, the court-tragedy of the seventeenth century, a poetry 
which Pellisson long ago reproached with its want of the true 
poetic stamp, with its poUtesse st^nle et ramparUe, but which never 
theleca^as reigned in France as absolutely as if it had been the 
perfection of classical poetry indeed. The dissatisfaction is nat- 
ural ; ^et a lively and accomplished critic, M. Charles d'Hericault, 
the editor of Clement Marot, goes too far when he says that '* the 
cloud of glory playing round a classic is a mist as dangerous to the 
future of a literature as it is intolerable for the purposes of his- 
loiy/' ' *• It hinders,'* he goes on, ** it hinders us from seeing more 
thaii-<)ne single point, the culminating and exceptional point , the 
sommiary, fictitious and arbitrary, of a thought and of a work. It 
su)[}stitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it puts a statue where there 
was ouce a man, and hiding from us all trace of the labor, the at 
tempts, the weaknesses, the failures, it claims not study but ven 
eration ; it does not show us how the thing is done ; it imposes 
upon us a modeL Above all, for the historian this creation of 
c£^c personages |s inadmissible ; for it withdraws the poet from 
hia time^ from his proper life, it breaks historical relationships, it 
bonds criticism by conventional admiration, and renders the inves- 
t^ation of literary origins unacceptable. It gives us a human per- 
sonage no longer, but a God seated immovable amid his perfect 
work, like Jupiter on Olympus * and hardly will it be possible for 
the young student, to whom such work is exhibited at such a dis- 
tance from him, to believe that it did not issue ready made from that 
divine head." 
.'All ^is is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead for a 
d^^l^ction. Everything depends on the reality of a poet's classic 
Qharaqter. If he is a dubious classic, let us sift him ; if he is a 
f^ie classic, let us explode him. But if he is a real classic, if his 
work beloi^s to the class of the very best (for this is the true and 
ri^ nieaning of the word classic, classical, then the great thlu^ 
I91; ud la to feel and enjoy his work as deeply as ever we can, and 
Uk appreciate the wide difference between it and all work which has 
hut the same high character. This is what is salutary, this is what 
is formative ; this is the great benefit to be got from the study of 
poetry. Eveiis'thing which interferes with it, which hinders it, is 
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injurious. True» We must read our classic with open, eyes, and not 
with eyes Ijlinded with superstition ; we must perceive when J^ifl 
work comes short, when it drops out of the class of ^e very best, 
and we must rate it, iu such cases, at its proper value. But the 
use of this negative criticism is not in itself ; it is entirely iu its en- 
abling us to have a clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what 
is truly exceUent. To trace the labor, the attempts, the weaknesses, 
the failures of a genuine classic, to acquaint one's self withJiis time 
and his life, and his historical relationships, is mere literary dilet- 
tantism unless it has that clear sense and deeper enjoyment for its 
I'ud. It may b&said that the more we know about a classic the 
better we shall enjoy him ; and, if we lived as long as Methuselah 
and had all of us heads of perfect clearness and wills of perfect 
steadfastness, this might be true in fact as it is plausible in theoiy. 
But the case here is much the same as the case with the Greek and 
. Latin studies of our school-boys The elaborate philological ground- 
work which we require them to lay is in theory an admirable prep- 
art^on for appreciating the Gieek and Latin authors wqrtbily. 
The more thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the better we shall 
be able, it may be said, to enjo^^ tne authors. True, if time were 
not so snort, and school-boys' wits not so soon tired and their power 
of attention exhausted ; only, as it is. the elaborate phikdogijcal 
preparation goes on, but the authors are little known -and less en- 
joyed. So with the investigator of ** historic origins'* in poetry. 
He ought to enjoy the true classic all the better for his investiga- 
tions ; he often is distracted from the enjoyment of the best, and 
with the less good he overbusics himself, and is prone to oveniate 
it in proportion to the trouble which it has cost hini. 

The idea of tracing historic origins and historical relation^ps 
cannot be absent from a compilation like the present. And natu-* 
rally the poets to be exhibited in it will beassigned to those persons 
for exhibition who arc known to piize them highly, rather than to 
t hose who have no special inclination toward them. Moreover the 
very occupation with an author, and the business of exhibiting 
liiin, disposes us to affirm and amphfy his importance. In the 
present work, therefore, w« are sure of frequent temptation to 
udopt the historic estimate, or the pecBOoal .estimate, and to 
forget the real estimate ; which latter, nevertheless, we must 
employ if we are to make poetry, yield us its full benefit. 
So high is that benefit, the benefit of clearly feeling an(jl of 
deeply enjoying the really excellent, the truly classic in poetry, 
that we do well, I say, to set it fixedly before our minds as our ob-» 
j(!ct in studying poets and poetry, and to make the desire of at- 
tamingit the one principle to which, as the * Imitation" says, 
wiiatever we may read or come to know, we always return. Cum 
mvita legeris ei cognoteris, ad unum mnper oportei rtdke principium. 
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llie historic esUmote is likely in especial to affect our juclgiiieiii 
and our language when we are dealing with ancient {wets ; the 
personal estimate when we are dealing with poets our contempora- 
rieis, or at any rate modem. The exaggerations due to the historic 
estimate are not in themselves, perhaps, of very much gravity. 
Their report hardly enters the general ear ; prooably they do not 
always impose even on the literary men who adopt them. But 
they lead to a dangerous abuse of lan|e;uage. So we hear Csedmon, 
among our own poets, compared to Miltou. I have already noticed 
the enthusiasm of one accomplished French critic itx " liistoric 
origins/* Another eminent French critic, M. Vitet, commeilts 
upon that famous document of the early poetry of his nation, the 
*' Chanson de Roland. " It is indeed a most interesting document. 
The ^ocuUUar or j&Mfleur Taillefer, who was with William the Con- 
queror's arm^ at Hastings, marched before the Norman troops, so 
said the tradition, singing *' of Charlemagne and of Rc^nd and of 
Oliver, and of the vassals who died at Roncevaux ;'* and it is wig- 
gested that in the "Chanson de Roland" by one Tuvoldosor 
Tlieroulde, a poem preserved in a manuscript of the twelfth cen- 
tury in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, we have certainly the mat- 
ter, perhaps even some of the words, of the chaunt which TaOlefer 
gang. The poem has vigor and freshness; it is not without 
pa^os. But 11. Vitet is not sat^fied with seeing in it a doooment 
of some poetic value, and of very high histonc and linguistic 
value ; he sees in it a grand and beautiful work, a monument of 
epic genius. In its general design he finds the grandiose concep- 
tion, in its details he finds the constant union of simplicity with 
greatness, which are the marks, he truly says, of the genuine epic, 
and distinguish it from the artificial epic of literary ages. One 
thifiks of Homer ; this is the sort of praise which is given to Homer, 
and Justly given. Higher praise there cannot well be, and it is the 

£ raise due to epic poetry of the highest order only, and to no other, 
let us try, then, the '* Cbanson de Roland " at its best Roland, 
mortally wounded, lays himseif down under a pine*tree, with his 
face turned toward Spain and the enemy : 



II 



De plusurs choses k remembrer 11 prist. 
De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 
De dulce France, des humes de sun ligo, 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki I'nurrit."^ 

That is prinxitive work, I repeat, with an undeniable poetic quality 

« •> Then b«gan h^ to call many things to ren^mbnooe— all the lands which 
his Talor conquered, and pleaiiant Frauce, and the men of his lineage, and 
Charlemagne his liege lom Who nounihed him."— CTkmioii de JMana^ih. 
999-9U, 
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of its own. It deserves such praise, axid such praise is suffideut 
for it. But now turn to Homer : 

*0f ^TO' ToOS 6* ^6ri Karixev fvaiCooi ala 
* iv AoKcdaifiQvi aidi, ^iX^ iv narpidc yaiff,* 

We are here in another world, another order of poetry altogether ; 
here is rightly due such supreme praise as that which M. Vitet 
gives to th^ ** Chanson de Roland.'* If our words are to have any 
mea&ing, if our judgments are to have any solidity, we must not 
heap that supreme praise upon poetry of an order immeasurably 
inferior^ • 

Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent and can therefore 
do us most good, than to have always in one's mind lines and ex- 
pressions of the great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone, 
to other poetry. Of course we are not to require this other poetry 
to resemble them ; it may be very dissimilar. But if we have any 
tact we shall find them, when we have lodged them well in our 
minds, an mfallible touchstone for detecting the presence Or ab- 
sence of high poetic quality, and also the degree of this quality, in 
all other poetry which we may place beside them. Short passages, * 
even single lines, will ser^e our turn quite sufficiently. Take the 
two lines which I have just quotetl from Homer, the poet's com- 
ment on Helen's mention of her brothers ; or take his 

*A Sei^u, tI a^l doftev ilijXffi avaxTi 
QvjitC) ; vfieic 6* earbv ayripa r" aBavdra re, 
i tva ^varifvoiai fier* avdfkiaiv d^ye* sxvtov ; f 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus ; or, take finally, his 

Ktd oe, yepoVf r6 irplv fjikv dKovojaeu oXPiov dvcu, t 

the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. Take 
Hiat incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolino's tremendous 
words :. 

** lo no piangeva ; si dentro impietrai. 
Piangevan elli . . ."§ 

* " §2 ^^ "^f « ^^^7 ^^^S since in Eartn^s soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their fatlierland, Lacediemon.'' 

• //iarf, iii. 843-4 (translated by Dr. HaWtrey). 

t '\Ah, unhappy pair, why gave we yoa to King PeleuS, to a mortal? but ye 
are without old age, and immortal. Was it that with men bom to misery ye 
might have sorrow r -Iliad, xvli. 443-5. 
t'* Nay, and thou too, old man, in former days wast, as we hear, happy." 

■I^r wailed not, so of stone grew I within ;—«A«y wailed."— /n/'<rn<>, xxxI^l. 
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take the lorely words of Beatrice to Yii^il : 

" Jo son fatta da Dio, sua merc^, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tatlge, 
N^ fiamma d'esto iiicendio tion m' assale. • • . *" 

ta^ the simple, but perfect, single lane : 

" In la sua volontade h nostra pace." f 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth's expostu^ 
latioB with sleep : 

^ " Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. ..." 

aiid take, as wdl, Hamlet's dying request to Horatio : 

"If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. ..." 

Take of Milton that Miitonic passage 



If 



Darken' d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel ; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. 



a ■ • t 



add two such lines as : 

** And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not be overcome. ..." 

and finish with the eitquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the 
loss 

** .... which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world." 

These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough even 
of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about poetry, 
to save us froni fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a real 
estimate. 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one another, but 
they have in common this ; the possession of the verv highest poeti- 
cal quality. If we are thoroughly penetrated by their power, we 

* "Of such sort hath God, thanked be his mercv, made me, that your misery 
toncheth me not, neither doth the flame of this fire strike me/'— /fif«m9, 
ii. 91-8. 

\ '* In His will is our Xfeajc^r—Paradiso, iii. 86. 
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shall find that we have acquired a sense enabling osi whatever 
poetry may be laid before us, to feel the degree in which a high 
poetical quality is present or wanting there. Critics give them- 
selves great labor to draw out what in the abstract constitutes the 
characters of a high quality of poetry. It is much better simply to 
have recourse to concrete: examples ; to take specimtms of poitEf 
of the high, the very highest quality, and to say : The characters 
of a high quality of poetry are what is expressed there. They are 
far better ifecognized by being felt in the verse of the masteri than 
by being perused in the prose of the critic. Nevertheless if we aise 
urgently pressed to give some critical account of them, we may 
safely, perhaps, venture on laying down, not indeed how and why 
the characters arise, but where and in what thcnr arise. They fu» 
in the matter' and substance of the poetry, and they are in its man- 
ner and style. Both of these, the substance and matter <» the one 
hand, the style and manner on the otiier, have a mark* an accent> 
of high beauty, worth, and power. But if we are asked to define 
this mark and accent in the abstract, our answer must be ; No, for 
we should thereby be darkening tibie question, not clearing it. The 
mark and accent are as given by the substance and matter of that 
poetry, by the style and manner of l^at po^try^ apd ol all eth^ 
poetry which is akiu to it in quality. 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance and matter of 
poetry, guiding ourselves by Aristotle's profound observation that 
the superiority of poetry over history consists in its possessing a 
higher truth and a higher seriousness {^ikoao^^repcv xat airmSaiOTt- 
pop). Let us add, therefore, to what we hjave said, this : t)uit ^ 
substance and matter of the best poetry acquire their special char- 
acter from possessing, in an eminent degree, truth and seriousness. 
We may add yet further, what is in itself evident, that to the s^le 
aad manner f»f the best jioetrv -their spedal character, thmr accent 
is given by their diction, and even yet more, by their movement. 
And though we distinguish between the two character, the two 
accents, of superiority, yet they are nevertheless vitally connected 
one with the other. The superior character of truth and seii* 
ousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, is inse^a- 
nilfle from the superiority of diction and movement marking its 
Style and manner. The two superiorities are closely related, and 
are in steadfast proportion one to the other. So far as high poetic 
truth and seriousness are wanting to a poet's matter and substance, 
so far also, we ma^r be sure, will a high poetic stamp of diction and 
movement be wanting to his style and manner. In proportion as 
this high stamp of diction and movement, again, is absent from a 
poet's style and manner, we shall find, also, that high poetic truth 
and seriousness are absent from his substance and matter. 

80 stated, these are but dry generalities ; their whole loioe Ilea 
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in tbetr appIica;tion. And I could wish ^veiy student of poetry to 
make the application of them for himself. Made by himself, the 
application would impress itself upon his mind far more deeply 
than made bj me. Neither will my limits allow me to make any 
full application of the generalities aboT« propounded ; but in the 
lu)pe of bringing out, at any rate, some significance in them, and 
of establishing an important principle more firmly \x^ their means, 
I w91, in the space which remains to me, fc^ow rapidlv from the 
commencement the course of our English poetiy with them in my 
view. 

Once more I return to the early poetry of France, with which 
onr own poetry, in its origins, is indissolubly connected. In the 
^elfth and thirteenth centuries, that seed-time of all modem Ian- 
en^e and literature, the poetry of France had a clear predtMninanee 
m l&rope. Of the two alTisions of that poetry, its productions in 
Ih0 lanffue dTctl and its productions in the langui d^oc^ the poetry of 
the lomigue i^oe of southern France of the troubudoura, is of impor- 
tance because of its effect on Italian literature^>-tiie first literature 
t)f modern Europe to strike the true and grand note, and to bring 
^orth, as in Bante and Petrarch it brought forth, dassics. But the 
pf^OBoimmce of French poetry in Europe, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, is due to its poetry of the Umgtt^ d^oU, the 
jboetry of northern France and of the tongue which is now the 
rVench language. In the twelfth century the Uoom of this 
romance-poetrr was earlier and stronger in England, at the court 
6f our Anglo-Korman kings, than in France itself. But it was a 
bloom of French poetry ; and as our native poetry formed itself, 
it formed itself out of this. The romance-poems which took poa- 
'Session of the heart and imagination of Europe in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries are French; "they are,** as Southey justly 
aays, " the pride of French literature, nor have we anything which 
can be placed in competition with them. *' Themes were supplied 
from au quarters ; but the romance-setting which was common to 
them all, and which gained the ear of Europe, was French. This 
constituted for the Fttsnch poetry, literature, and language, at the 
heiffht of the middle age, an unchallenged predominance. The 
Italian Brunette Latini, the master of Dante, wrote his '* Treasure*' 
in French because, he says, ** la parleure en est plus dilitable et plus 
commune a toutes ^ns." In the same century, the thirteenth, the 
French romance-writer, Christian of Troyes, formulates the claims, I 

in chivalry and letters, of France, his native country, as follows : I 

"Or vous ert par ce livre apris, * 

Que Gresse ot de chevalerie 
Le premier los et de clergie ; 
Puis vint chevalerie k Romc^ 
^ Et de la clergie la some. 
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Qui ore «at en France vf nue. 
Uiex doinst qWele i soit retenue, 
£t que li 1ms li abelisse . 
Tant que de France n'isse 
L'onor qui s'i est arest^e !" 

** Now by this book you will learn that first Greece had the renown 
for chivarlry and letters ; then chivalry and the primacy in letters 
pamsed to Kome^ and now it is come to France. God grant it may 
he kept there ; and that the place may please it so wcll» that the 
honor which has come to make stay in France may nev^r depart 
thence!*' * . 

Yet it is now all gone, this French romance^poetry, of which the 
weight of substance and the power of style are not unfairly rep- 
resented by this extract from Christian of Troyes. Only by meana 
of the historic estimate can we persuade ourselveis now to think 
that any of it is of poetical impprtapce. 

But in the fourteenth century there comes an Englishman nour* 
ished on this poetry, taught his trade by this poetry, getting words, 
rhjrme^ metro fvom this poetry ; for oven of that stanza which the 
Italians used^ and which Chaucer derived immediatel;^ f rom the 
Italians^ the basis and suggestion was probably given in Franoe. 
Chaucer (I have already named him) fascinated his contemporariesi 
but so too did Christian of Troyes and Wolfram of Eschenbach, 
Chaucer's power of fascination, however, is enduring ; his poetical 
importance does not need the assistance of the historic estimate ; it 
is real. He is a genuine source of joy and strength which is flow- 
ing still for us and will Qow always. He will be read, as time goes 
on, far more generally than he is read now. His language is s 
cause of difficulty for us ; but so also, and I think in quite as great 
a degree, is the language of Burns. In Chaucer's case, as in that 
of Bums, it is a diffiouTty to be unhesitatingly accepted and over- 
come. 

If we ask ourselves wherein consists the immense superiority of 
Chaucer's poetry over the romance-poetry, why it is that in pass- 
ing from this to Chaucer we suddenly feel ourselves to be in an- 
other world, we shall find that his superiority is both in the sub- 
stance of his poe^y and in the style of bis poetry. His superiority 
in substance is ^Iven by his large, free, simple, clear yet kindly 
view of human life—so unlike the total want, in the romance-poets, 
of all intelligent command of it. Chaucer has not their helpless- 
ness ; he has gained the power to survey tlie world from a central, 
a truly human point of view. We have only to call to mind the 
prologue to ** 'The Canterbury^ Tales." The right comment upon 
it is Dryden's : "It is sufficient to say, according to the proverb, 
that here i$ Ood^e ]^ty.'* And again : " He is a perpetual foun* 
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tain of good sense. *' It is by a large, free, smind representation of 
things, tliat poetry, this high criticism of life, has truth of Sub- 
stance ; and Chaucer's poetry hats truth of substance. 

Of his style and manner, if we think first of the romance-poetry 
and then of Chauccr*s divine Itquidness of diction, his divine 
fluidity of movement, it is difficult to speak temperately. They 
areirre^stible, and justify all the rapture with which his successors 
sfi^kof his ''gold dew-drops of speech." Johnson misses the 
point entirely when he finds fault with Dryden for ascribing tf> 
C^\icer the first refinement of our numbers, and says that Gower 
a^ can show smooth numbers and eaSy rhymes. The refinement 
of our numbers m(jans something far more than this. A nation 
may have versifiers with smooth numl>ers and easy rhymes, and yet 
may have no r«\l poetry at all. Chaucer is the father of our splen- 
did English poetry, he is our ** welt of English undefi led,- ' because 
bjf the lovely charm of his diction, the lovely charm of his move- 
ment, he makes an epoch and founds a tradition. In Spenser, 
Sl^kespeare, MHton, Eeats, we can follow the tradition of the 
. liquid diction, the fluid movement, of Chaucer ; at one time it is 
hfe liquid diction of which in these poets we feel the virtue, and at 
ano€h«^ time it is his fluid movement. And the virtue is irresistible. 
Botoided as is my space, I must yet find room for an example of 
Chaucer^s virtue, as I have given examples to show the virtue of 
the great classics. I feel disposed to say that a single line is 
enoTi^ to show the charm of Chaucer's verse ; that merely one 
lihe like this : 

** O martyr souded * in virginitec !** 

has a virtue of manner smd movement such as we shall not find in 
all the verse of romance-poetry ; but this is sayingnothing. The 
virtne is such as we shall not find, perhaps, in all English poetry, 
outside the poets whom I have named as the special inheritors of 
Chaucer's tradition. A single line, however, is too little if we ha.ve 
not the strain of Chaucer's verse well in our memory ; let us take 
a stansa.^ It is from * * The I^rioress's Tale, ' * the story of the Chris- 
tlaa child murdered in a Jewry : 

" My throte is cut unto my nekke-bone 
Saidi this child, and as by wav of kinde 
I should have deyd, yea, longe time agone ; 
But Jesu Christ, as ye in book^s finde. 
Will that his glory last and be in minde. 
And for the worship of his mother dcre 
Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clere." 

Wordsworth has modernized this tale, and to feel how delicate and 

* T&9 French «mm2^ / soldered) fixed fottf 
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evanescent^ is tbe chann of verse, we have only to read Words- 
worth's first three lines of this stanza after Chaucer's : 

** My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow, 
Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago.*' 

The charm is departed. It is often said that the power of liqnid- 
ness and fluidity in Chaucer's verse was dependent upon a free» a 
liecnitoiis dealing with language, such as is now impossible ; upon 
tt liberty, such as Bums too enjoyed, of making words like n^ck, 
bird^ into a dissyllable by adding to them, and words like eatue, 
rhyme^ into a dissyllable by sounding the e mute. It is true that 
Chaucer's fluidity is conjoined with this liberty, and is admiraUy 
served by it ; but we ought not to say that it was dependent upon 
it. It was dependent upon his talent. Other poets with a like lib- 
erty do not attain to the fluidity of Chaucer ; Bums himself does 
not attain to it. Poets again, who have a talent akin to Chaucer's, 
such as Shakespeare or Keats, have known how to attain to his 
fluidity without the like liberty. 

And yet Ghaxiceris not one of the great classics. His poetry 
transcends and effaces, easily and without effort, all the romance- 
poetiy of Catholic Christendom ; it transcends and effaces «I1 the 
English poetry contemporary with it, it transcends and effaces all 
the English poetry subsequent to it down to the age of Elizabeth. 
Of such avail is poetic truth of 6ul)stance, in its natural and neces- 
sary union with poetic truth of style. And yet, I say, Chaucer is 
not one of the great classics. He has not their accent. What is 
wanting to him is suggested by the mere mention of the name of 
the first great classic of Christendom, the immortal poet who died 
eighty years before Chaucer—Dante. The accent of such verse as 



" In la sua volontade h nostra pace 






is altogether beyond Chaucer's reach ; we praise him, but we feel 
that this accent is out of tbe question for him. It may be said that 
it was necessarily out of the reach of any poet in the England of 
that st«ge of growth. Possibly ; but we are to adopt a real, not a 
historic, estimate of poetry. However we may accoimt for its ab- 
sence, something is wanting, then, to the poetry of Chaucer, whidi 
poetry must have before it can be placed in the glorious class of 
the best. And there is no doubt what that something is. It is the 
aitovikiidTfis, the high and excellent seriousness, which Aristotle 
assigns as one of the grand virtues of poetry. The substance of 
Cliaucer's poetry, his view of things and his criticism of life, has 
largeness, freedom, shrewdness, benignity ; but it has not this, high 
seriousness. Homer's criticism of life has it, Dante's has it, 
Hhakespeare's has it. It is this chiefly which gives to our spirits 
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what they can rest upon ; and with the increasing demands of oar 
modern ages upon poetry, this virtue of giving us what we can rest 
upon will be more and more highly esteemed. A voice from the 
Mums of Paris, fifty or sixty years after Chaucer, the voicxs of poor 
Villon out of his life of riot and crime, has at its happy moments 
(as, for instance, in the last stanza of '* La Belle Hcaulmiere*) 
more of this important poetic virtue of seriousness than all the 
' productions of Chaucer. But its apparition in Villon, and in men 
J ike Villon, is fitful ; the greatness of the great poets, the power of 
their criticism of life, is that their virtue is sustained. 

To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a poet there must be this 

limitation ; he lacks the high seriousness of the ^reat classics, and 

' therewith an important i>art of their virtue. Still, the main fact 

for us to bear in mind about Chaucer is his sterling value according 

'to that real estimate which we firmly adopt for alt poets. He has 

'poetic truth of substance, though he has not high poetic serious- 

'ness^ and corresponding to his^uth of substance he has an ex- 

^quislte virtue of style and manner. With him is bom our real 

poetry. 

"But for my present purpose I need not dwell on our Elizabethan 
poetry, or on the continuation and close of this poetry in Milton. 
We all of us profess to be agreed in the estimate of this poetry ; 
We all of us recognize it as great poetry, our greatest, and Shake- 
speare and Milton as our poeticul classics. The real estimate, here, 
has universal currency. With the next age of our poetry diver- 
' gency and difficulty begin. An historic est^bnate of that poetry has 
- established itself ; and the question is, whether it will be found to 
\ coincide with the real estimate. 

The age of Dryden, together with our whole eighteenth century 
' which followed it, sincerely believed itself to have produced poetical 
classics of its own, and even to have made advance, in poetry, be- 
yond all its predecessors. Dryden regards as not seriously disput- 

* The name BeaulmUre is said to be derived froiD. a head-dress Hielm) worn as 
n mark by courtesans. In Villon^s ballad, a poor old creature of this class la- 
ments her days of yonth and beauty. The last stanza of (he ballad nuis 
thus : 

'* Ainsi le hon temps resretons 

fintre nous, pauTres vieilles sottes, 

Assises baa, ^ croppetons. 

Tout en unff tas comme pelottet ; 

A petit feu^e chenevottea 

Tost allnm^es, tost estainctes. 

Bt jadis f names si mignottes t 

Ainsi en prend H maintz et maintes." 

*^ Thus among onrtelTes we regret the good time, poor silly old things, low* 
seated on oar heels, all in a heap like so many balls ; by a little Are of hemp* 
stalk:),. Boon lighted!, soon spent. And onoe we were such darlings 1 80 fareslt 
Va*» many anrl many a one," 
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able the opinion ** that the sweetness of English verse was never 
understood or practised by our fathers."' Cowley could see nolh^ 
ing at all in Chaucer's poetry. Drydcn bcartilv admired h, aud^ 
as we have seen, praised its matter admirably ; but of its exquisitQ. 
manner and movement all he can find to sav is that " there id th^ 
rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleas- 1 
ing, though not perfect." Addison, wishing to praise Chaucer's 
numbers, compares them with Drydcn *s own. And all through 
the eighteenth century, and down even into our own times, the 
stereotyped phrase of approbation fur good verse found in our earlv, 
poetry hsA been, that it even approached the verse of Dry den, A(f- 
ctison. Pope, and Johnson. 

AreDryden and Pope poetical classics? Is the historic esti- 
mate, which represents them as such, and which has been so long, 
estiiblished that it cannot easily give way, the real estimate T 
Wordsworth and Coleridge* us is well known, denied it ; but the 
authority of Wordsworth and Coleridge does not weigh much with 
the young generation, and there are many si^ns to show ^at the 
eighteenth century and its judjgments are coming into favor ^galxi* 
Are the favorite i)oets of the eighteenth century classics? 

It is impossible within my present limits to discuss the questioni 
fully. And what man of letters would not shrink from seeming to 
dispose dictatorially of the claims of two men who are, at any rate, 
such masters in letters as Dry den and Pope ; tvvft men of such ad- 
mirable talent, both of them, and one of them, Dryden, a man, on 
all sides, of such energetic and genial power ? And yet, if we are 
to gain the full benefit from poetry, we must have the real estimate 
of it. I cast about fcr some mode of arriving, in the present cas^e^ 
at such an estimate without offence. And perhaps the best way la 
to begin, as it is easy to begin, with cordial praise. 

When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of Homer, 
expressing himself in his preface thus : ** Though truth in her very 
nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from Gades to Aurora and 
Ganges few eyes can soutid her, I hope yet those few here wBl so 
discover and confirm, that, the date being out of her darkness in 
this morning of our poet, he shall now gird his temples with the 
sun'*— we pronounce that such a prose is intolerable. When we 
find Milton writing : " And long it was not after, when I was con- 
firmed in this opinion^ that he,, who would not bo frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to 
be a true poem*' — we pronounce that such a prose has its own 
grandeur, but that it is obsolete and inconvenient But when we 
find Diyden telling us : "What Virgil wrote in the vigor of his 
age, in plenty and at ease, I have undertaken to translate in my 
declining years ; strugglinf with wants, oppressed with sickness, 
curbed in my genius, Uable to bo misconstrued in all I Write' *-^ 
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thei^ we exclaim tlmt here at last we have the true English prose, 
a prose such as we would all gladly use if we only knew how. 
Yet Dryden was Milton*s contemporary. 

. But after the Restoration the time had come when our nation felt 
the imi)erious need of a fit prose. So, too, the time had likewise 
come when our nation felt the imperious need of freeing itself from 
the absorbing preoccupation which religion in the Puritan age had 
e'xercised. it was impossible that this ireedom should be brought 
i(hout without some negative excess, wiUiout some neglect and 
i^apairment of the religious life of the soul ; and the spiritual his- 
tory of the eighteenth century shows us that the freedom was not 
achieved without them. Still, the freedom was achieved ; the pre- 
occupation, an undoubtedly baneful and retarding one if it had 
continued, was got rid of. And as with religion among us at that 
period, so it was also with letters. A fit prose was a necessity ; 
hi|t it was impossible that a fit prose should establish itself among 
us Without some touch of frost to the imaginative life of the soul. 
The needful qualities for a fit prose are regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance. The men of letters, whoseidestiny it may be to 
httiig their nation to the attainment of a fit prose, must of necessity, 
ivhefher they work in prose or in verse, give a predominating, au 
^imost exclusive attention to the qualities of regularity, uniformity* 
precision, balance. But an almost exclusive attention to these 
qaalities involves some repression and silencing of poetry. 

We are to regard Dryden as the puissant and glorious founder. 
Pope aa the splendid high-priest, of our age of prose and reason, of 
our excellent and indispensable eighteenth century. For the pur- 
poses of their mission and destiny their poetry, like their prose, is 
admirable. Do yon ask me whether Dryden's verse, take it almost 
where you will, is not good ? 

* 

'* A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged." 

I answer : Admirable for the purposes of the inaugurator of an age 
of prose and reason. Do you ask me whether Pope's verse, take 
it lumost where you will, is not good ? 

** To Houoslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down ; 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own.** 

1 answer : Admirable for the purposes of the high-priest of an age 
of prose and reason. But do you ask me whether such verse pro- 
ceeds from men with an adequate poetic criticism of life, from J 
men whose criticism of life has a high seriousness, or even, with- 
out that high seriousnras, has poetic largeness, freedom, insight, 
benignity? Do you ask me whether the application of ideas to 
life in tne verse of these men, often a powerful application, no 
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doubt, is a powerful poetic application ? Do you ask me whetbef 
the poetry of these men has either the matter or the inseparable 
manner of such an adequate poetic critieism ; whether it has the 
accent of 

** Absent thee from felicity awhile . . .** 
or of 

" And what is else not to be overcome ..." 
or of 

*' O martyr souded in virginitee 1" 

I answer : It has not and cannot have them ; it is the poetry of the 
builders of an age of prose and reason. Though they may write in 
verse/ though they may in a certain sense be masters of the art of 
versification, Dryden and Pope are not classics of our poetry ; they 
are classics of our prose. 
Gray is our poetical classic of that literature and a^e ; the 

Sosition of Gray is singular, and demands a word of notice here. 
[e has not the volume or .the power of the poets who, coming in 
times more favorable, have attained to an inaependent criticism o£ 
life. But he lived with the great poets ; he lived, above all,, with 
the Greeks, through perpetuflly studving and enjo^ng them ; and 
he caught their poetic point of view for regarding life, caught their 
poetic manner. The point of view and the manner are not self- 
sprung in him, he caught them of others ; and he had not the free 
and abundant use of them. But whereas Addison and Pope never 
had the use of them, Grav had the use of them at times. He is the 
scantiest and frailest of classics in our poetry, but he is a classic. 

And now, after Gray, we are met, as we draw toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, we are met by the great name of Boms.^ 
We enter now on times where the personal estimate of poets be^s 
to be rife, and where the real estimate of them is not reached with- 
out difficulty. But in spite of the disturbing pressures of personal 
partiality, of national partiality, let us try to reach a real estimate 
of the poetry of Burns. 

By his English poetry Bums in general belongs to the eighteenth 
century, and has little importance lor us. 
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Mark ruffian Violence, distain'd with crimes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times ; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way ; 

While subtle Litigation's pliant tongue 

The iife>blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong !" 

Evidently this is not the real Burns, or his name and fame would 
have disappeared lon^ ago. Nor is Clarinda's love-poet, Sylvan^ 
der^ the real Bums eimer. But he tells us himself : " These Eog- 
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llsli songs gratel me to death. I ha^e not the command of the Ian* 
gtui^e that 1 have of my native tongue. In fact, I think Uiat my 
ideas are mure barren in English than in Scotch. I have been at 
* Duncan Gray ' to dress it in English, but all I can do is des- 
perately stupid. " 'We English turn naturally, in Bums, to the 
poems in our own language, because we can read them easily ; but 
in those poems we have not the real Burns. 

The real Burns is of course in his Scotch poems. Let us boldly 
say that of much of this poetry, a poetry dealing perpetually with 
Scotch driuk, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners, a Scotchman's 
estimate is apt to be personal. A Scotchman is used to this world 
of Scotch d;rink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners ; he has a 
t^iderness for it ; he nleets ite poet half way. In this tender mood 
lie r^idft pie<«s like the ** Holy Fair*' or '■" Halloween.'' But this 
world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is 
against a poet, not for him, when it is not a partial countryman 
who reads him ; for in itself it is not a beautiful world, and no 
one can deny that it is of advantage to a poet to deal with a beauti- 
ful worid. Burns's world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners, is often a harsh, a sordid, a repulsive world ; even 
the world of his ** Cotter's Saturday Night " is not a beautiful 
world. No doubt a poet's criticism of life may have such truth 
and power that it triumphs over its world and dblights us. Burns 
may triumph over his world ; often he does triumph over his world, 
but let us observe how and where. Burns is the first case we have 
had where the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead ; let 
us look at him closely, he can bear it. 

Many of his admirers will tell us that we have Bums, convivial, 
genuine, delightful, here : 

" Leeze me on drink ! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college ; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs us fou o' knowledge. 
Be't whisky gill or penny wheep 

Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinking deep. 
To kittle up our notion 

By night or day." 

There is a great deal of that sort of thing in Bums, and it is unsat- 
isfactory, not because it is bacchanalian poetry, but because it has 
not that accent of sincerity which bacchanalian poetry, to do it jus- 
tice, veiy often has. There is something in it of bravado, some- 
thing which makes us feel that we have not the man speaking to 
us with his real voice ; something, therefore, poetically unsound, 
^^jtb still more confidence will bis adnurers tdl va that yi^ have 
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the genuine Burns, the great poet, when his atndn ftseerts'the 1n^ 
dep^ence, equality, dignity, of men, as in the famous 8<mg ** For 
a' that and a* that : " 

** A prince can mak' a belted knight, .'- 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man*s aboon his mig^t, 
Guid faith he mauna fa' that 1 
7or a' that and a' that. 

Their dignities, and a' that. 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth, 
Are higher rank that a' that." 

>r 
Here they find his grand, genuine touches ; and still more, whidi 
this puissant genius, who so often set morality at dcd&ance^ falls 
moralizing : 
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The sacred lowe o' weel-placed love 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; . ^ 

But never tempt th* illicit rove, 

Tho* naething should divulge it. 
1 waive the quantum o' the sin. 

The hazard o' concealing. 
But och ! it hardens a' within. 

And petrifies the feeling.'* 

Or in a higher strain : 

'* Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone ; 

Each spring, its various bias. 
Then at the bsUance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's d(me we partly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted." 

Or in a better strain yet, a strain, his admirers will say, unsurpasa> 
able : 

'* To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life." 

There is criticism of life for you, the admirers of Boms will say to 
us ; there is the application of ideas to life 1 There is, undoubt- 
edly. The doctrine of the last-quoted lines coincides almost ex- 
actly with what was the aim and end, Xenophon tells us, of all the 
teaching of Socrates. And the applicatiop is a powerful ofie ; 
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made by ft man of vigorous understaiidiiig, and (need I say T) a 
master of language. 

But for supreme poetical success more is required than the pow- 
erful application of ideas to life ; it must be ap application under 
the conditions fixed by the laws of jjoetic truth and poetic beauty. 
Those laws fix as an essential condition, in the poet's treatment of 
such matters as are here in question, high seriousness — the high 
seriousness which comes from absolute sincerity. The accent of 
high seriousness, bom of absolute sincerity, is what gives to such 
verse as 

" In la sua volontade h nostra pace ..." 

to such criticism of life as Dante*s its power. Is this accent felt in 
tbejoassages which I have been quoting from Bums ? Surely not ; 
Mifeiy« if our sense is quick, we must peroeive that we have not in 
those passages a voice from the very mmost soul of the genuine 
Bums ; he is not speaking to us from these depths, he is more or 
less preaching. And the comi>ensation for admiring such passages 
less, from missing the perfect poetic accent in them, will be that 
we shall admire more the poetry where that accent is found. 

No ; Bums, like Chaucer, comes short of the high seriousness of 
the great classics, and the virtue of matter and manner which goes 
with that high seriousness is wanting to his work. At moments he 
touches it in a profound and passionate melancholy, as in those 
four inunortal lines taken by Byron as a motto for ** The Giaour/* 
but which have in them a depth of poetic quality such as resides 
in no verse of Byron's own : 

'* Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted. 
We bad ne'er been broken-hearted." 

But a whole poenv of tJbiat quality Burns cannot make ; the rest, in 
the " Farewell to Nancy," is verbiage. 

We arrive best at the real estimate of Burns, I think, by conceiv- 
ing his work as having truth of matter and truth of manner, but 
not the accent or the poetic virtue of the highest masters. His 
l^enuine criticism of life, when the sheer poet in him speaks, is 
uonic ; it is not : 

" Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 
'- Here firm I rest, they must be best 

Because they are Thy will \" 

Ills far nihev ; " Whistle owre the lave o't !'* Yet we may say 
tjiium B8 ol Chaucer, that of life and the world, as they come be- 
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fore him, his view is large, free, shrewd, benfgnant^-traly poetic, . 
therefore ; and his manner of rendering what he sees is to mateb. 
But we must note, at the same time, his great difference from 
Chaucer. The freedom of Chaucer is heightened, in Burns, by a 
fiery, reckless ener^ ; the benignity of Chaucer deepens, in Bums, 
into an overwhelmmg sense of the pathos of things — of the pathos - 
of human nature, the pathos, also, of non-human nature. Instead 
of the fluidity of Chaucer*s manner, the manner of Burns has 
spring, bounding swiftness. Bums is by far the greater force, 
though he has perhaps less charm. The world of Chaucer is fairer, 
richer, more significant- than that of Bums ; but when the largeness, 
and freedom of Bums get full sweep, as in '' T^fsx o* Shanter," of ^ 
still more in that puissant and splendid production, " The Joll^ 
BegoBLTB,'* his world may be what it will, his poetic genius tri- 
umphs over it. In the world of the ** Jolly Beggars" there is more 
than hideousness and squalor, there is bestiality ; yet the piece is a 
superb poetic success. It has a breadth, tmth, and power which 
make the famous scene in Aaerbach*s Cellar, of Goethe's ** Fi^ust," 
seem artificial and tamo beside it, and which are oiUy matched by 
Shakespeare and Aristophanes. 

Here, where his largeness and freedom serve him so admirably ». 
and also in those poems and songs, where to shrewdness he adds 
infinite archness and wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, where 
his manner is flawless, and a perfect poetic whole is the result — la 
things like the address to the mouse whose home he had ruined, iii 
things like "Duncan Gray," "TamGlen," "Whistle, and 1*11 
come to you, my lad," ** Auld Lang Syne" (the list might be made " 
much longer)— -here we have the genuine Bums, of whom the real 
estimate must be high indeed. Not a classic, nor with the excel- 
lent oicovdai^Tiji jot the ^at classics, nor with a verse rising to a 
criticism of life and a virtue like theirs ; but a poet with thorough , 
truth of substance and an answering trath of style, giving us a ' 
poetry sound to the core. We all of us have a leaning toward the 
pathetic, and may be inclined perhaps to prize Bums most for his 
touches of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable, pathos ; for 
verse like : 
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We twa hae paidrt i' the burn 
From momin* sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sin auld lang syne ; . .' 
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where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps it is by the per-> 
fection of soundness of his lighter and archer masterpieces that he 
is poetically most wholesome for us. For the votary raisled by a 
personal estimate of Shelley, ns so many of us have been, are, aad 
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will l)ei*>-oz that beautiful spirit building hig njiany-colored haze of 
words and images 

" Pinnacled dim in the intense inane" — 

uo contact can be wholesomer than the contact with Bums at his 
archest and soundest. Side by side with the 

" On the brinl( of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire, 
But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire ..." 

oi** Prometheus Unbound/' how salutary, how very salutary^ to 
place this from ** Tam Glen" : 

" My minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware o' young men ; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me ; 
But wha can thinlc sae o' Tam Glen ?" 

Bl!lt we enter on burning ground as we apraoach the poetry of 
times so ne»r tons, poetry like that of Byron, Shelley, and Words- 
worth, of which the estimates are so often not only personal, but 
peraonal with passion. For my purpose, it is enough to have taken 
the Mn^le case of Bums, the first poet we come to of whose work 
the i^rtiinate formed is evidently apt to be p^sonal, and to have 
suggested how we may proceed, using the poetry of the great 
classlca, as a sort of touchstone, to correct this estimate, as we had 
previously <sorrected by the same means the historic estimate where 
we met with it. A collection like the present, with its succession 
of- celebrated names and celebrated. pQems^ offers a good oppor- 
ttmity to us for resolutely endeavoring to make our estimates of 
p6etry real. I have sought to point out a method which will 
help us in making them so, and to exhibit it in use so far as to put 
any one who likes in a way of applying it for himself. 

At any rate the end to which the method and the estimate are 
designed to lead, and from leading to which, if they do lead to it, 
thev get their whole value — the benefit of being able clearly to feel 
and deeply to enjoy the best, the truly classic, in poetry — is an end, 
let me say it once more at parting, of supreme importance. We 
are often told that an era is opening in which we. are to see multi- 
tudes of a common sort of readers, and masses of a common sort 
of literature ; that such readers do not want and could not relish 
anything better than such literature, and that to provide it is be- 
coming a vast and profitable industry. Even if good literature 
entirely lost currency with the wwld, it would still be abundantly 
worth while to oonthme to enjoy it by one's self. But it never will 
lose currency with the world, in spite of momentary appearances ; it 
never w91 lose supremacy. Currency and supremacy are insured 
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to it, not indeed hj the world's deliberate and conscioat choice, 
but by something far deeper — ^by the instinct of self-preaca'vatloo 
in humanity. 

Matthbw AbkolD) iTiirodiietion to W(mi*s " Engluih iMr." 



DIAMONDS. NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

Thb diamond has many histories. It has a chemieal and a com- 
merdaK a mineralogical and a mystical histoiy. It has what may 
be called a personal history, comprising the vaded adFentuse»of 
individual stones ; there is a history of diamond cutting and courn- 
terf eiting, of diamond diseoveries and diamond robberies, and there 
promises soon to be a history of diamond manufacture. The ear- 
liest known home of the gem was iD India. From India it made 
its way westward to the Greeks, "v^ho, among its many remarkable 
qualities, singled out its preeminent hardness as that by which it 
was thenceforward to be distinguished when kmiwn» and delwsled 
when doubtful. They named it adamcu, the indomitable, and In- 
vented fables in illustration of this character, which passed cunieot 
and unquestioned for many hundreds of srears. Such was the eih 
duraoy of the genuine diamond, th^ maintained, that the attempt 
to break it between hammer and anvil resulted, not in the fraetuse 
of the stone, but in the rending of the metal ; and numerous gems 
of the purest water were immolated, generation after generation, 
to the blind tradition of this perilous ordeal by iron. There was, 
indeed, it was added, one method by which this otherwise in- 
vincible retistanoe could be overcome. Immersion for a certain 
time in warm goat^s blood rendered the crystal amenable to the 
bftowB of the hammer, i^hough even then, lilm the Oalydoniiin 
hero at the siege of Thebes, it contrived to involve its sturdy ad- 
versary in its own destruction. *' Onlv a god," Pliny exclaims in 
a pious rapture, *' could have revealed such a valuable secret to 
men!" 

Now the truth is, that the diamond, although the hardest of 
known substances, is also one of the most brittle, i^noe it possesseB 
a natural cleavage along which it splits with the utmost f adlity. 
When the Koh«i-noor was being recut, in 1852, the jeweller to 
whose care it was intrusted during the operation, submitted it to 
the inspection of one of his most valued customers, who heedlessly 
let it sup tiirough his fingers. The ieweller, seeing it fall, all but 
lost his senses with terror, and called forth a similar access of ret- 
rospective dismay in his distinguished visitor, by explaining that 
if the jewel had touched the ground at a certain angle, it would 
almost infallibly have separated into two fragments, and thus have 
Anally terminated its notable cnrccr as a " Mountain of Light.*' 
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^'I'iie jBXtreme difficulty of polishing the diamoaad cauaed H, in 
^tiy timee, to be sought after as an amulet rather than as an orna- 
ment. The belief in its efficacy both as a poison and as an antidote 
t6 pdson 18 of high antiquity, and as regards tli^ healing bmnch, 
is even yet not wholly extinct. Benvenuto Cellini relates that he 
owed his life to the avarice of an~ apothecary in substituting 
powdered beryl for the diamond-dust which he had been bribed to 
mix with his salad ; and the same pseudo- deadly substance was 
admini^ered to Sir Thomas Overbuiy in the Tower. On the oth^ 
lumd, the Romans regarded it as a sure remedy, bi^ onlv against 
poison, but against various other p«rils, and the eonvicaoo of its 
arjnstioal virtues continued to prevail throughout the Middle Ages, 
it was said to confer valor, to insure victory, to repel wifechcralt 
and madness, to give success in lawsuits. Pliny is careful to tell 
us that, if worn on the left ann touching the skin, it dispels noc- 
tufual panic ; and Sir John Maudeville lulds (alth<nigh we are un- 
iible to diseorer that the miurket price of the gem was seriously 
elected ixy the precept), that it should be given freely, not bought 
or sold. The same writer naively repeats the popular fable as to 
tbt propi^aticHi of their kind by these stones after Ute manner of 
filing things ; and gravely gives it as a result of experience that, 
Itdiligently moistened with Jl|ay dew, they grow in greatness year 
*y year I 

lAamond superstitions, in our days, seem to have taken refuge 
in the East. The Shah of Persia is said to possess one set in a 
leimitar, which has the power of rendering the wearer invisibie, 
iad Uie great diamond of the Rajah of Mattan in Borneo, wei^bing 
^7 carats,* and suppol^ed to be the largest in existence, is credited 
^th the virtue, not of a talisman ak»d, but of a panacea as weU. 
Ttf9 natives of the island believe that water in which it has been 
tffimersed cures every disorder ; and the vast price offered for it 
by the Governor of ^atavia, of 150,000 dollars, two ships of war 
fully equipped, together with sundry arms and munitions, was re^ 
fused, not because of the intrinsic value of the jewel, but because 
the fortunes of the dynasty were traditionally affirmed to idq^iend 
lipicm its possession. 

'The art of (Man^>nd^<nitting is usually suppc«ed to have been in- 
vented -by Louis van Berquem of Bruges, in 1456; but closer 
ihquiry &ows that he only introduced important improvemasts 
into a method already in use. It is said that there were diamond- 

* The- word " carat ^* is derived throagh the Arabic from the Greek name 
ifitpdnov) of the froit of the karob-tree, the beans of which, owing to their 
J«arl7 invariable euze, were long ago selected as a standard- weight for gold, by 
the natives of West Africa. Their use (or rather, as we ebould suppose, thB use 
^•aneqMvalent weight passed thence to India* and was introduced into aoqth- 
on Biarope i)j tb9 Aftitt^ A Pfti^t jis e^o^l to i dfvnpnd grai&S) or tp 3,1? srai^ 

ROy. 
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polishers at Nucemb^rg ia 1373^ aiid the aaoie trade was estiGtcifie^ 
early in the following century ui Pans, where a cross-way oMl^ 
" La Courarie/' onoe inhabited by the workmen, still exist? smoi^ 
the dJJuinishiiig relics of the past. Nor it; it to be supposed jtbat 
Uiis art was entii»);^, unknown to more ancient nations. In tndi^ 
f rc9n ike earliest tiBoes^. a mode of releasing the, crystal froDllto 
oalive hu^ was employed, which probahly differed less in princi,« 

Sle than in application from that now used in Loudon and Apist0^ 
am. The jgem-engravers of antiquity not only wprked extensiyely 
with the diamond point,, but in .some rare cases engraved the *\ ijv 
jdomitahle" stone itself In the Duke of Bedford's cQllectia[i,^fp)r 
instance is a diamond engraved with the head of PosidoniuSi, j^nd 
9jm bettring a portrait of a Eoman emperor was tobve seen at thp 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. After the barbarian invasion the art be- 
came the secret of a very fqw, without, it would seem,. ever declui- 
ing to extinction; for the diamond clasp which fastened t}xp 
imperial mantle of Charlemagne at his coronation, had the na^n^ 
laces oftJhe crystals rudely polished, and out diamonds have o0ca« 
elonally been found on medis^val church ornaments. 

It is, however, unqnestionable that Berquem introduced the 
method e£ cutting diamonds into regular facets, and emi>Ioyed lor 
the purpose the wheel, with the powder of the gem itself , precisely 
after the modem fashion, tn 1475 he made his first experiment of 
the ** perfect cut'' on three rough stones sent him by Charles the 
Bold, who was famed for his magnificence in jewels. All thi^ 
were worn by the unfortunate Duke of Burgundy, probably with 
some regard to safety as well as to splendor, in his diaastixtus h9i' 
ties with Ihe Swiss ; but the taHsmanic virtue was goae ,6ut M 
them, .for they were lost with the fortunes of thelc owner^an(l 
alter mamy sixNgular adventures found iheir Way eack to th^ treas- 
ury of a separate foreign potentate. The most celebrated of the^e 
was the -VSancy" diamond, a fine stone ot 53i carats* It wa3 
picked up on the field of Nancy by a Swiss soldier, who sold it for 
ii florin to a priest ; unsuspiciously redisposed of by hkn for. a 
scarcely larger sum, and transported by the currents of chance or 
trade to Portugal, where it figured, in 1489, amon^ the crown- 
Jewels of the unlucky Don Antonio. This monarch m difficulties 
first pledged^ and then sold it for 100,000 livres to Harlay de 
Sanc^, a French nobleman, whose descendant, Nicolas de Sancy, 
was mduced to place the gem in pawn for the relief of a pressing 
exigency of the crown in me time of Henri III. For this purpose 
it was intrusted to a servant to be carried to a jeweller at ll/mz ; 
but neither servant nor jewel reached their destination, and the 
conclusion seemed inevitable that the temptation had proved too 
strong for the man's fidelity. De Sancy alone never wavered in his 
r^liAQce m t^9 derotion Qf hi» dependant, and mAlntained thKt 
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only with bis life would he hare separated f^m the precioud 
cfbar^e cotnmitted to him. And, in fact, after some further seareh 
had been made, the murdered body of the messenger was found 
!^ the ^roadside- It was opened, and the diamond was diso6ver4d 
In th^ istomach f Thus, by a last and despairing es^pedient Of 
'fidelity, this nameless hero baffled his foes at the very instant Of 
i|uccumbing to them, and left to posterity the memory of an action 
Ijrjghter than the gem whose safety it secured. 

Through some unknown channel the *■ Sancy" came into the 
possession of James II. of England, shared his exile, and was dis- 
posed of by him **for a consideration** to his royal host. The 

well-beloved** Louis wore it in the agrafe of his hat at his coro- 
nation, and it rested quietly in the treasury of the Tuileries until 
me troubles of the Revolution once more set it in circulation. It 
fijund its way to Spain, was sold by Godoy to Prince Demidoff , 
sad purcliased from him by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy for the stun 
of 200,000 florins. And here, for the present, its story ends. 

*I*he comparative facility with which diamonds were cut'by Bor- 
quem's process brought them into general use as personal orna- 
ments, thereby dealing a blow, from Which they have never re- 
covered, to the pearl-fisheries of South America. In the reign of 
Charles VIL the wives and daughters of the French nobility imi- 
tated the example of Agnes Sorel in decorating themselveaffro- 
fusely with these gems, and at the court of Francis I., 

A lady walled about with diamonds, 

i#aa BO uncommon spectacle. Indeed, sumptuary laws were soon 
ifSX/st passed to restrain this particular species of extravagance. Of 
the, two forms of cutting now generally employed, the ** rose** has 
been in use since 1520, and the '* b*'iHiant*' was invented by Vin- 
deozo Peruzzi, of Venice, toward the end of the seventeeuui cen- 
hitj- The first of these may be described as a faceted hemisphere ; 
Xtss[ secoud as a double cone, lilsewise covered with small facets, of 
5*rhich the upper portion, or ** crown," is truncated, the "pavilion,*' 
or lower part, being but slightly blunted. The " table*' cut is now 
ouiy used for stones too shallow to admit of other treatment. The 
^j^lgh value of this gem may be estimated from the fact that it is 
^Qund worth while to facet splinters weighing iK)t more than the 
,five hundredth part of a carat. 
/All the great historical diamonds of the world own an Indian 
%igin. The Bajah of Hat tan *s ^reat jewel was, it is triie, found in 
ibmeo, but its existence has hitherto been passed in the Oriental 
■eclusion befitting its mystical character, not amid the glare and 
bustle of Western politics. The *' Braganza" has continued since 
1741, when it was discovered in a Brazilian mine, in the posses- 
ion of the' Portuguese crown, aud is still as jealously guarded 
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ivom vulgar Uispectioa bs a beauty of tbe.bai'em. Tbm sn^piciQUs 
'privacy, together with its iextraoroiuary weight of 1680 carats, Ih- 
duces a general belief that the stone is not a diamond, but a white 
ttqipaz, its value, if genuine, would amount, according to the usual 
»|node of calculation, to the fabulous ^um of 58,350,000?. 1 As far 
4is mere size is concerned, the *' Stewart," from the South African 
.Riggings, is entitled to a foremost place among celebrated dia- 
monds ; but the jewels with the humian interest of a story attach- 
ing to them— the " Orloff,*' the " Florentine.*' the '* Hegent.** the 
** Koh-i-noor,'' the *' Sancy" hail from the banks of the jS'istna* Or 
>the mines of Baolconda or Bundelcund Two of these, the Koh-i- 
noor and the Orloff, have singularly shared the vicissitudes of .suc- 
cessive dynasties, and by their present position among the .crovqi 
:je\^)ei4-'Uie one of. England and the other of Russia— seem to ^yin- 
'uoJi%e.the di?ision of the sceptre of the East between those two 
;gneati|^w^s. These twin stones are believed to be the fragmen|» 
of a pijghty crystal of 793 carats,* of which the tradition has^besi^ 
.pi^fserved by Tavernier, a French ieweller, who made a prpfes- 
iJilQual tour in the East in the time of the Grand Hfonarque^ ..Their 
'^arlieat. history is, as may readily be imagined, obscure. Cpnjep- 
«mre. based upon their shape and size, makes them glitter for a^eafks 
ilbe ^steaof some monstrous idol in a Brahminical temple. Bistorjr 
rmeetstbem at the capture of Agra and the overthroT\^ of the luitiye 
prince of Qolconda, when they fell by separate caprices of fortune 
mto the hands of the conquering Mogul dynasty. Baber exulted 
in the possession of the Ex)h-i-noor, and in his reminiscences esta- 
.matQs lis value as equal to that of half the daily sustenance ott ttfJd 
entire world. The same stone was 9een by Tavernier in the treia^- 
Xffy of Aurungzebe, and its companion was ahortlv afterwam 
QXtorted by that undutiful son from the possession of his captive 
father,. Shah Jehan. They next appear as the spoil of I^^adir ohah 
m.l739».and were in all likelihood seen by Pallas shining side by 
side upon the throne of the Persian conqueror, with the titles Joe- 
spectively of the " Mountain" and the '* Sea of Light'* After liis 
jufts^assination in 1740, their stories divide. The ^* Derya-i-noor" Wfis 
,jf(y)len by a French soldier, and, by the intervention of an Arme- 
niaii pamed Shafras, reached the Amsterdam market, where it waa 
pfiirohased by Count Orloft for the Enipress Catherine II. The 
** Eoh-i-noor" was carried off by Ahmed Shah, and* under stiqas 
iplil^longed persecution, was surrendered by his unhappy descend- 
t ant, k Shah Soojah» to the greed of Bunieet Singh. An attempt Wfta 
jA^ide.iOn the, plea of breaking the spell of misfortune which Witia 
)8MPPP9ed to accompany the jewel, to induce the Sikh chieftain to 

kbequf^th it on his* deathbed to the temple. of Juggernaut ; he was, 

. — I .. ■■ ,.,,.111 ... I . I ■ .. I ■ 1 1 

c* fi^rauf, '' Bandbuch der Edelstelnkande/* Tbe fact that tha ba«e of eaoh 
jawel ia-aBaturalclearage-plane strongly Bupports this view* '^ 
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he^ever, obducate, and the famous "MoQQtain. of Light" il- 
himined the treasury of Lahore until, after the British coiuiue^t of. 
the Punjaub, it Was formally presentcAlf by Lonl Dalhousie X^ the 
Qjtieen of S^gland. Its weight was then 186 caratSy but< havlug 
been cat after the Indian manner^ wHh a view to the preseiTation 
of its size rather than to the display of its lustre, it was less effective 
than many a counterfeit gem. It was accordingly recut as a^ 
regular ** brilliant'' by the best artist Amsterdam could produce, at 
a sacrifice of 80 carats and a cost of 80002. ; but to theeyeof « 
connoisseur its form, even still, leaves much to be desirt^l. 

The political conditions of the world have hardly changed mofe 
within the last two hundred years than the conditions of diamond- 
d^lgit^ ; and revolutions in the diamond trade succeed eadi other 
aa rapidly nowadays as revolutions in republics and empires. On& 
still more fundamental has quite recently been threatened^ but ap- 
pears for the present to be averted. It renmins to be seen whether 
the alarm excited by its approach was an empty panic or a just 
presentiment. Hitherto, new diamond-fields have beenopxK)rtune1y 
dieKX>vered as fast as the old ones became exhausted. It may now 
be hoped that, by the time nature's store comes to an end, that of! 
the laboratory will be ready for use. The mines of Golconda* 
□o longer pay the expenses of working. Where in 1665 Tavernier 
found 60,000 persons in lucrative emplovment, a few sudrasand 
pariidis now earn a bare subsistence by sifting the gravel in search 
of its scantv treasures. Another re^on had m the mean time sac- 
ceededtothe ancient honors of India. About 1725 a Portugo^ 
traveller experienced in foreign merchandise, named Sebastian 
,do Prado, visited Brazil, and was struck with theappearanoe of'cer- 
UStH crystals used by the negroes as counters in playing at cards, 
dn examination these crystals proved to be diamonds.: Two yoacft 
liter the mines of Mmas Geraes were opened, and it has been estl 
mated that, iii the succeeding century and a half, the amouotvof 
BmsiliaG -Stones brought to market was no less than thirteen mill- 
I0II carats. As ustial in such cases, they were encountered by a 
trade cabal, and were at first frequently sent to India that the^^ 
might obtain Indian prices ; but their quality was. eventually rec* 
ognizectas fully equal to that of the finest gems from the Deocait. 
- ThcLdiscovery, in 1839, of diamonds in the gold- washings of the 
tTral was due to the sa^^city of Alexander von Humbo&t* His 
dbservation of the close similarity botween the alluvial beds of that 
i^ion and those of the diamantiferous districts of Brazil, embol • 
dened'iihn to make a prediction which was no sooner published 
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-4^«'OolcoDd«'' ig, properly speakinf^, not the name of'a ittfiie; btit of ' a 
fortrtttf iuiarHjrd6rab&<t, wbMeuiA tFeasaras^ of tbe^ Nbsaa, and ^nfiiailiy 4^(1; 
diamoiid-wcaUa from Parteai. Raolcouda, and fillore are stored. 
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th<m it was fulfilled. Biit Ihe ykid bas hitherto piofved but a vi^4}^ 
giurdlyone. . ;. .-g^j 

■The dfgglb^ of South AfHca are, hower«r, of quite, mother 
oi^er of importance, and may be expected to pn>fse.as sigmfioati^r 
for the fiatuFal histo^ of tho diamond asthey are.momfiiitoQalec: 
ita edmmerol^ fifatus.- The^esfifll^ce'Of these pBecieua^atoaea-.iit. 
the districts watered by the Orange and Vaal Rivers had Vm^ hdiem: 
an obscure tradition in the colony, and in« missloti^-map of about 
1760 the words ** Here be dfamonda" stand inseribedacroBS Ihj^f 
region now known as Grimia-land West. But It was not until ISBiC, 
that a certain Kiekirk, a Dutch trader, and O'Reilly, aaostrich^. 
huntwr, passing by the house of a boer niuned Jacobs, noted a sia-T, 
gular pebble with which his children were playing. Tbe .stone was,' 
taken to Cape Town, purchased by Sir Philip Wodehoube for 5062,,,. 
and sent, as tbe first Cape diamond, to tiie Puiis Exhibition. . Thc^'. 
jewel known as tbe '* Star of South Africa" (of 83^ carats) waa^ 
two years later, bmught by a< Hottentot shepherd to the same Kie^' 
khrk, who paid 400^ for it; and received the sane day IS^OOOt Tfa»^ 
ricdmof the famous '" Du Toit*s Pan** wer^^brou^^t to. light by, 
the discovery of diamonds in the mortar with whicli a Dutch farm^ . 
er'a house had be^n built. The place was short!}' afterward^ ini, 
the expressive colonial phrase, ** rushed,** and the peaceful owner 
beheld with disniay the devastation and disorder attendant upoa*. 
the unlooked-for conversion of his Arcadia into an Eldorado. 

The produce of the South African mines is enormous, and the. 
quality of tbe stones, whieh is frequently marred by a somewhat 
tawny complexion, is reported to ne improving. Indeed, a twin 
*^ drop" from tlie Yaul Uiver, skilfully mountea by Hr.r Stzeeter/ 
was declared hy experts to be of Indian extraction. Vast profitor 
ham, .of course^ been realized. One gentleman's * 'claim" la said, 
to have cleared iu two years 45,0002. The Kew Rush Mine alona 
ylekla 80002. a day. In 1875, wben the diggers hud been at work' 
only four years,< gems to the value of d^ imUions sterling had beea 
extracted from it. The packeta of diamonds sent by xx)st-haff from^. 
Kimberley to Cape Town iu 1876 weighed 773 pounds, and were 
worth 1,414,5002. Nor does there seem to be any present prospect 
of the supply, coming to an end. On the contrary, there is every! 
reason to believe that only a very small portion of the diamantifer* 
ous regk>ns of South Africa has yet been explored. 

< The remarkable peculiarities of the diamond have lon^ made It 
a special object of curiosity to the ignorant, und of inquiry to the 
scientific. In some of its qualities it is pre-eminent, in othtfff 
unique. Ko substance in nature can compete with it in hardneaa. 
That is to say, its uttermost particles are clasped together in an 
embmee so close as to defy the ordinaiy means of disintegration^ 
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K'pipibBl whose sui^ace can h^ soratcked by any other bedy whal-; . 
aoever is most assuredly not a diamond.* " , . 

::91]ie«xtiiaotdinanr briHiancy of * this gom is due to jAm inteimi 
T^leeliDm pcodaced by its high relracU?e power. . ImpripoBedy as ^ 
itniMe,^9mliiB>it8'8ub(B(anQe,,.th0 Hfrbt« like Proteus, in tW banos 
ot ^ Af i itam Sy » seeica- eaeape in: transformation, thus flashing bap|^, 

to^lbo 0(9^ - ' ' 

i.">ji. . Its MT^nfold shaft of m7sUfai«iintwiii«d, 

iitHtl ^e Vttryfog radiance of prfematfc lustre.' The pboaphoreseencC' 
o) the diamond— Tn other words; its faculty of shining Intfae d]%r)c 
afief a short exposure to MinYight— has long been noted and wda 
dinrcfl ht; bnt has never been explained. For the asseHion that it^ 
ufBfnafte atohi^ are set vibrating by the impulse communicated to 
thekh from 'the h\\M t?lJS of the spectrum (ihose principally active 
in'|)roducing 'the phenomenon), is not an explanation, but anotlier*; 
mime of stating the fact. The Same elfect can be produced by itfo 
tqpt^Ilcaitoii or mM heat or slight friction, and some specim^us- 
enfit liglit whc6 excHM by electricity. The electrical suaceptlbiUty ' 
of ihia^tone was kiiown to the ancients, although they were prob- 
a1^ not aware that mere cffaangct of temperature sulBcedto call 
iHtttb bperation. ' 

^'But'lhe quality which most markedly disdnjtttishes the diamond 
fkftA aH other* gem^; Is its Combustibility. This peculiarity Is of 
comparatively recent discovery. A conjecture Cf Boetius de Boot/ 
ifltd an inconclusive attempt on the nart of Robert Boyle, led the 
1^^ to the -celd)rated experiment of the Fk>rentine Acudemy m 
Imi #hen a diamond, placed at the focus of a large concave 
nSBrk^i^ ekposisd to the rays of the son, was ignited and consumed 
^s^re the eyes of €osmo III. and bis court. The question as to tbe 
<&emical composition of the gem was thereby rendered of compirir^ 
attvely eai^ ^lution^. ' Lavoisier, in 1775, showed tliat^lie product 
d^'Cbmtyustion was carbonic acid gas. Sir Humphry Davy proved 
tids substance to be the sole product. Mr. ^milhson Tennant dem^ 
c)Biii<Ci^ied that equal weights of diamond and charcoal yi<elded, in 
qtfniblnatiOtt with oxygen, precisely equal quantities of carbonic 
a^. The proof was thus complete that diamond is nothing but 
d^^^bOlized carbon ; a fact not the less surprising that is has be> 
cdmi^ fttmiHar. • ' 

This extreme simplicity of constitution seemed irresistibly' io 
j^v)t<3; and lon^ successf iiUy baffled the artificial production of lliu 
if^ta* V^Lthon is one of the most intractable bodies In nature. - li» 
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i(Jka'«aceptkm slMfeia p(«tap9 \>e made in Aiyor of m-eallcd 'MiQroti- 
^bim^ncbs'* Mrbic)i ftns tftfid lohjive the power of Hcratching even the re#l gem. 
The element otned *'boron/^ which ha^ Boitie unulog^y with carbon, w not found 
hFiiitnr* ioHiie cryi«taHine fbrm, biH bas been au obtained by MM. W«liter-aii4 
Diviiie, ^y heating almnmimn witli boratcic acid. 
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singuiftr teritillUr in some dlrectionB Is compe&satcd bf kH ^didliy^ 
bioguiar rij^idity in others. At no attainable tempemttife mi it-bt^: 
either llquefieci'or Vjiporisted. No'add ailacks It. It i» wbelly 
iMSoluble in 'water, and, under orditmnr conditiobs, in- eferv'OtM^' 
kuowii sobstance. Thit problem thttd hoW' to-obtabi'Ofyatiiin ofwi; 
element which can ndtberbe m^ted; yolatilized; nor dMblMd;^ 
M^as evidently one of exceptional difficulty. An obvious pffblii^^ 
najy inquiry was as to the method putrsuedbv nat^srid'for the attiiki^ 
ment of this end. % what process were diam<mdfr foma^d'i* Ijlic^ 
vast primevai laboratory ? On this point the widest poBmble* divert) 
gencesof opinion have existed, and {^iU:ext8t& 8oine ascribe ^tx^ 
them a vegetable, some an animal, some atnlBeral odgiu; OiiiMh^ 
side it is maintaini'd that a high degreeof heat was neeessary/lbr 
theit formation. On the other it is asserted that pothiug'regardii^g^ 
ttielr otigin is oertuiu except that they we^p3ro4ticedHtarCoia|Mi?a»' 
tively low temperature.' One writer invokes the vague but i^i^bi^ 
smency of electricity. Another ix>ints to the anttaue assooivMn '^ 
these problematicaf crystals with *" thnnderb^ts.'^ A twdbrliig^ 
to bear the unimaginable pressure of miles- of -supieriaeiuilibeiftk 
strata. From the frequency of their <K^urreixce in company wifh^ 
gold, the ancients concluded diamonds to be the ** flow^,"^^or aub^ 
limation of the finest particles of that pj«ok>u8:metaL By a'80¥Bi»^ 
what closer process of reasoning, founded on hi& obs€irvalk>n-e^ 
the high lefractlve power of this gem, aseon^^iarecl vmlh it^^iie''' 
ciflc gravity, Newton was led to the inference that it was an " une^ 
tuous sut)stance coagulated." And his authority largely tibis^ 
tributed toestablisit and maintain thedoctrine of its pi^gamo origiiir 
We believe, however, that a elose conaderc^ion of Ih^ chreuotf^^ 
Qtantes under which it is actuaMy found in. iiatia?e leads t» a-^ 

rectiy <>PP^^^ <^^D^^usi^'°* - • 

The nist fuc^ to be noted regarding the native, haunts of' t1i# 
diamond is thnt it occurs almost exclusive] v In alluvial depdlsHs;' 
Indeed, the early Brazilian explorers sought for it only: in rivetw 
beds, turning the stream, and digging through the superdoial^^jii 
to the quartz gravel or eascaXho beneath, wh^re the gem w«i-UBu£Uy 
discovered iu company with cpold dust, garnets, spinel, emeiyt:. 
di^tspore, and other rare minerius. From this connection canane4&i 
use of the phrases "pure water," ** finest water," etcno-denet^ 
the qualitv of the stones. Subsequently, the workings were car- 
ried on with equal success in dry deposits, whldi were, h0Wev«#i 
everywhere of the same general character. Simiiar ccmditioiis we« 
vail in India, Australia, at the Cape, and in the Ural Hountaun* 
It is evident that the gem is here met witly, not itttfa^tdiitfttetferflf 
a denizen, but pf a pilgrim. The home where it was bom snd' 
bred must be. sought elsewhere. On furtiier. inquiryv It appean- 
that the water-borne fragments wRfa wltich H i0M8OCUilediai<e'th^ 
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imfitpM^ tQ acGompiMAy it, and in^ one. part of Brozjil |t i»$ /sven 

bi»ii^.di0^Qmsnid i^nhedded in the mountain ils^If. ,It is ndt.tJtxen. 

Hfiwgvtoatfar, to .aasmne (a^thoujgh even tli|#has been doubVeoX that 

iifk^Mtfreteip the original «iati»ol this pre^^ .Kow 

*ti|f^:iteoolB|W<0: belongs to the class of rocks known a9 "n^eta- 

nisplplkid V that is to aay,. it w^ origipally deposited In water, .but 

^musuhiMHieatljr so altered h^ heat as to lose all trace of stratill- 

cn^oyi. ;T£»|)articie!Sof which it is composed were derived from 

t|i|&<irimitiv«';gOiaite or gneiss, and are almost pure silica. Jtis 

BOMkfli tpobservethat it exhibits no trace of organic remains. 

■r<-$hA 4iamotidnbi»ds^ol South Africa were depo8i(e4 in the baslh of 

a M0^ffBlatid lake. The so-eaSed J^ar^ormatioii to which they. 

bekws^ oceHpies i^.OOOi aquaie miles^ and possesses an avera^ 

tfctiiifrwnn of idQOO feet. /The stones are at present discovered in 

t|«i>Ti«b08ee of jiio8»tioD'~iii "river diggings," and in'^ldigrdig- 

giviSft,"; Theririver diggings exhibit the ordinary characteristics of 

. ^ilmal ffTashings, but the dry diggings are remarkable as ,being 

iipparostily.the roault of vjolcanio action. They consist yi drou- 

iMf MpntMM/h'^ '*piiis," filled with a^edes of detritus, evi- 

dfSpMJt^ ><as flhown- by the upward displacement of the -horizontat 

flJMiiflf a^.the edges) intnidea from below. Beneath, some superficial 

Isigfwraof eandy .still and calcareous tufa, diamonds are found in a 

bioiBeeia of shale m4 sandstone, together with garnets and nodules 

of iron pyrites* The miners aasert that the stones extracted from 

efi^h ^separate *'ipipe*' have a character of their owu, and — like 

Wfim^n^lvanL affluents to the same estuary-*cah be distinguislied \iiy 

'tteyraotiaed em This, however, we may. safely set down as a 

digger's, legend ; for it can scarcely be supposed that the volcanic 

■tiTity ■dispUqred in thepfodnction ^f these ** pans" has hadrany 

a(^Krjeffect tbsa that of bringing to light the hidden treasures of 

doti^ymg slirata, and tbusi by different means, ^tttaini^g the same 

•iqiite.aoeDmplidted elsewhere b^ the wearing of river-beds. 

< i^tie. cigciimstitnces under which dmmonds occur are thus seen 

a#t lou be naterialty different in South Afripafrom what they are 

pother parts 0f the glebe- Everywhere they are found ip allu- 

vlaidsposits, formed by the disintegration of itacolumite, or. some 

tSIBiihnrnindslmie.rockrand'evervwbere their presence is associated 

wUh that of gold, platinum, and, palladium, of rare minerals and 

vppeeteaagena. ^A eonnectfun. that is x>et3]stent cannot be fortui- 

tettBj.'fladlt.'iaieasonaUe'to preanmean analogous origin* where 

' ire . fiid ji oaincident history. Thus the hypothesis accordixig to 

V^cbdiamo^daare .separtited from all other precious-stones, -and 

aaaiQind a place among fossil resins, has a well-grounded presiunp* 

•4AQ91 a^pwiiatitf T^ke constitution of th^ roc^ m which ^ese crj^t 
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tals. have been discovered bnders'U'prftiettcallyeeiMa-lbit .11^ 

yffitp fonned at a veiy hi^h temp^ture t a&d tre may •a;dd«'%llli 

extiieme p^Jbabillty. the cottditioh ot gresit and edatinoed ftens^ 

i^ioe^,. Qf the maay theories as to their gdnesfs propotfndiMl'or lite 

YQ^its, that which regards them as prodaced by thd silbliflMUScMk 

fitun the internal parts of the earth' of carbon; dthcto^pttve, or^eonp- 

bitted with some other substance (chlorine, for '6xaitt^<0'' ^^^di 

teist against the ordinary lav? s of ptobabf If^. On tfce ^thwtkand, 

"soiQQ countenance is lent to the view that they orighiat^d^Bntke 

^if^^efactipii, at great depths, of carbonic acid gas,* by the stnfQlar 

iaot that so^e of these gems are found to be dcpiOsiVevfei^lMIr 

nature. Qait^e recently a rose diamond was inspected byth* Ainidl- 

fsms pi Sciei^cesat Philadelphia, which had exploded -wHh some 

▼iolence when incautrously exposed to annsMne on the iAeevtr«f its 

elegant owner. An appreciate proportion' of those extmcted frdm 

some ^the Cape .diggings split or crack fi^nn tfaeaotion ol4i4lv- 

fial forces soon after their emergence to the Ughtr ; and, tnevei^an 

twoi^ntui^|es;ag6, Ta vernier relates that a tniu^ nea^ HaotoMUia 

wasclosef} by order of Shah Jehah becanteihe sttones^diiieoveMid 

iht^ ^w to pieces at the first touch of t^e wheei. It 8eeii»,«>ttiiHi, 

unquestionably, whatever vieW of their origin We«My fMMfMr* Ifiat 

certain of these crystals contrived, while stiH in' process^ liQatBk" 

ivm* te'CQtangle in their substance some portion of a -highly Tefarifie 

fiuid (presumed to be carbonic acid), w)iich,af ter*the4fl^er ofifhou- 

SMiids, or It inay be millions, of years, exerts unwelcotne ettergy-in 

' tbe disruption of its cost! V prison-house. " ... -li 

. ;^noQgh has been said, to show that the process 'Ijy-wbloll (Ua* 

-mrmda c^e into being in the hidden places c^ the )feiiit]i>otit|n>t 

' readily be. ascertained, even if it could easily be imitated. ' Sot^^^n 

truth. , the ^puny forces at the chemist's Commaridare^wlMJi^iB. 

jconnnensurable with the vast powers^exerted in -the'UoivMMl laaii- 

' Ufactoxy ; ano-^what tells still more heavily agftiD8t«him*^tfaBlJttie 

during which those forces act disappears utterly to tamptaima 

with the long ages .of the world's slow becoming. TbeittHiftte 

' Insure of liature contrasts strangely with the counted momentb^f 

a busy human life. The would-be gem-makur is then thwwn iMek 

upon his own resources, and experiment, net iaqiiiry^tigplaiidy 

the rdaui for him to follow; If the goal il to be roiehed, it ORifll^ 

1 by striking out a sholrt Way, not by following' in thedertovstnck 

.r or natural operations. ; . .; . 7 

Ho long ago as 185$ M. 'Desot^tt attempled to tsmn ^amnt^tJA 

-'by 'the prolonged action of electricity on carbmr in aTessel-ez- 

'. hausted of its.anr. At. the end of some inontlis, during whidi a 

strong current was kept continually passing, the platinum wifes 

Mitstnutinfl' the negative pole were perceived to be ooverod wkh 

|ide tlaek dust from 4)»e carbon cylinder at %kp positive polf. Tftia 



d«ltf I, ^hen ex^miaecl with a miinroscope, was found to coAtaia 
QCitiib04tal cjryBta]8» black and opaline white, which borned witbotit 
som4fe^ 4IIMI acted in every respect like diamond powder. Thte 
caq^emneat.waa evidently of scfentiflc, not bf oomtnerciaUiitereir. 
fii^atala ao minute as to escape detection hf the naked eye coaML 
dkow BO reason for their continued prodoction ; and, aecopdingl3f« 
Ihlffttxid similar attempts, equally ingenious* but even less sucoess- 
jhil,, were gradually relinquislied and forgotten. Of late. howev«r« 
Mmi-^tinct hopes have been revived; and flagging inteffest has 
-heim alimalated by tax important advance in another departmenl'frf 
i$rh»t has been called " synthetic mineralbgy." MM« Fremy and 
Fetl. of Paris» by a process, the details of which need not here be 
dwelt upon, have succeeded, it is said, in producing in eonsidevable 
t|lianttty the substance known to mineralogtsts by the generic term 
m^ corundum/' and to jewellers, according to the d!ffereDl€oh>r* 
ia|^ matters mixed with it, by the specific dedgnatiosui of '^raby," 
*^ emerald,'' and "sapphire/" This sul>stance ilr» itt'faet, pure 
tdiuiina, which had hitherto been crystal! izedArtifidaliy only with 
tha xitmost difficulty, and on a very small . scale. l%e aanofimce* 
^mient , of this result could hardly tail to excite chemists to a still 
^hlifher ^ambition, and accordingly, a severe competition' in diamond 
aanofacture has en^aged^ ana still' occupies, many of ^ labena- 
>tonsa of Great Britain, 

. Mr. HcTear, of the St. Itollox Works, Qlaspiw, was the first 

-^competitor in the field, but received a check which obliged iiim' to 

retire discomfited, though not vanquished. The crystals submitted 

.1^ \em for examination to Professoi^ Story-Maskelyne (who seems 

'by.commpn consent to be appointed arbiter in the contest) were 

-declared by that gentleman to answer none of the regular tests for 

idiamond,* ^and Jewellers momentarily shook oft their alarm at the 

Ihreatened depreciation of their merchandise. A morb f6rmidable 

: dtampion was, however, abready at hand. On February 19th last 

](r. lisskelyne wrote to the Ttmes, ceittfying that *- some small 

. cmtiiHised particles,*' sent to him by Kr. J. fiallantine Haanay 

: wo, like Mr. MoTear, ti^pears to be a " Glasgow body"), pos- 

r aesbed all the qualiUes of true diamond— they grooved a polidied 

^MK&ce of sapphire, refracted light singly, and burned under the 

•blowpipe on pXatinum-foil. Ko small sensation was created by this 

'aasuranee on the higi^est authority, that a. hitherto* impregnable 

IHtsitioh had been triumphantly stormed by the advanced guard of 

c^ramical science, and a numerous and eager audience assembled, a 

.* On farther Investigation Mr. Maskelyne invited a tu^Mnsion of jQdgment 
ai to tbe iwecise nature of the enbatance prodoced by Mr. HcTear. It seems in 
ftdi to be fat from uniform in its character. Cej*tain portions of It are hard 
^BDOgfa'to ecratch, sot only sapphire but even dlamdnd ; and a proportion: o£ 
oiystallized carbon is nndunbtediy pret<ent with the silica which forma tu m^in 
oonstitiient. Some slight modfication of the pfoeeaa ami^lof «d h| IUa BUt^T not 
taq^baUy lead to slMs questionable saccesa. . ,. , 



ffiimfifmatin wbksh the geneml irrinoipfe qf th^. cMscovei^ ^J» 
'tiinbtded:- '■ " ,' " , " . '. 'V 

! Il>sec«i94imt the ^itfiiilt ^lilaitiit^d by Mr. .Siumay^ like miiij^oiSw 
lBtf|»i«laHt inweiitiwiB, ■ Aovgbi unforeseoQ,, waa not apGideatal. . lb • 
tfatt'OiMiftit lyf soBie YlIllUtbleJW89flfrcb^a pa the solubiliiy qt^oliiak Ifk 
gases; he observed that certain substances, such as silica iandal^- 
intiia^^bich are* ibsc^bleiat water; at ordinarar ^mperatures^r^is^* 
sM¥6 im iteiim;(or; to speak more €orrect]y in '^ water.-gas^'V inain« 
tafMlatagreatipressiire and censiderable heat. The idea nali^ 
tMy suggested itself to hinirthait a solvent of a similar character, 
nftlgtat be 'foti*§ for taxbon, whieh could then. In all probabiHtXi 
eamly be 'ubttdned in a crystalline form. His expectations were 
iftdbcid^lMippolBted in this dk'ection, but they, were.ambly. re^lUed\ 
itt' fluollier. Wlmi'a giM ooataia^g carhop ajid hydrgig^ (sajr 
-mailAPfa^fs fasatedmiaer iiressure. in preaenpe.of certiun.metator. 
he lioticm that the faydvogeti reUiiquishes the carbon to unite w|^: 
thpemetadi it enfy aseda the addition; ol a.stabf^ compound i^ont 
taliiiiiig*^iillr0|^» toi' ocNii^l the carhop, thu/i intercepted ii^a^nag-* 
{1»r8tate/-to«e|iiurate fcemita lonner companion in tbOrstuipe^Qf . 
'^lM»&aA, AMumi^ the part, played by >ne nitrc^^n-oompoui^ 
bMjM^ yet been made; qj^ile oIear» it is un^Qubtealy ^^tl^,!^ 
the success of the operation. 

Therartiftcial pfodttfiition of diamonds Is thus an accomplished* 
fact; aad modemscieDoe has ^MetA one more to its alrea4y nume^- 
oiiat tfiUMipha. But, Mrhile evep.aa impecfect acquaintance w^ 
Mti Balmay's process Adds tei its ^>eculative importance, from the 
vateKble theoretioid. considefatioDs involved in. it,, the practical 
ob]eetioB» vo itare perceived to be very grave, if not insuperable. 
TNy aae threefold. First, the difflcuily of constructiDg vessela 
sMflg enmigh to resist tlie enormous pressure and higlv tempera* 
tnre necessarily employed, wrought-iron tubes of four inches e^ci- 
tarmit diameter, aira only half an inch bore, splitting like pastlft^ 
iMMrd in nine caises out of ten. IXejtt the fragmentary character of: 
rto erystais nbtainedr^a cireumstanee possibly, due (lui 8U^est6d- 
by-Mr. Hiilke)>to thcaodden and disruptive expansion, onlne re- 
iveval ol: presaum, of gases inclosed in the crystallizing faodV. 
Twt eoniea'Wtak is in tmth thp leadii^ question of expense. . JCr. 
Hftmiay^diaBiiMids ^ill not pay^ and, from a commercial ppint of! 
view/ have ooaaequeirtly na existence. So long as Jewds caoibe. 
^nclraeaed from the aandeof Babia and the mmes of Griqua-land 
at a cheaper rate than that at which they can be produceci in the 
laboratory, trade wiU continue to flow m its old channels. Bven 
tMs; however^ may yet be accomplished. Mr. Hannay has carried' 
nif^'tlie crofvpn <of wild olive, but he has left the 500 drachm® to be: 
rlajmed by future competitors. And we mHV readily believe that«. 
they will not be lacking. Dr. Sydney Mu^en, late of ShelBMdjf 
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:ifj iMd to 1)6 woddog aclivtily 4aaiiki drrtctkn, and ^vm nadeniMid 
-WitflrL^rl vmi Badi, «yf Chrfst Ohtineb, Chtford^ ht»lakeaottt 
.« MteQt for the same . purpose. From some biota reialhi^lo his 
Ittemiid which bare reiiched ub^ tiKxre aeena no rreiiawi -mbf it 
stmold not prore eeonoinicia as well' aaeflocttto« mmI an^^aBipljr 
^Ifh the Hmmcial no lesstAail the B8i«ntifie'coadilkmt4rf ;a pcna- 
' j)!erdos issoe. 

it appears to be commonly lost i^ht of thai theso. goma ksvoa 

^mmerds^ Talue entireVf independent of their deoomtifla pmriKMe. 

^A peculiar modiilcatiou of dtftmoad, knowA-'na V carbonado,'' 

which :i8 ^tntsightly as east^lnMi, is 4kM for use in rock-boring 

diachines. at an average price of eighteen to twenty shilliogs the 

['carat fifteen years ago an tmHlnitSA supply of this substance wi^ 

offered to a London tnetchaht, at 4he Tidieuloosly low price of 

'threei^ence a' carat ; the AmsterdaVn cutters, however, reported un- 

:£iV0k'ablva9 10 its employment in their tmde, and thiO'piqMaal 

' Vas decbned. It Waa ufrrer - lenewed ; for iriioitly.' aftefwoia Uie 

3f*rriccahiene8s of 'th& «tiime (which -is as hard as diamond'ilt^ 

•^botlt for rock-driUittg^ and gem engihTing',. was disoovBrodw itusii 

PfroBi a drug in the murkel it became an objeot of energetittoomye- 

: titiion. ^* Carbonado" Msembles in app^raMs certaia mslMmc 

attikles of a blacki^brown bue-aiid ory«taUinoL.textaire.' Itis-oom- 

$ posed of the same material as diamond, and is in, fact JMippoaell«lo 

"b^diatnond which has somehow got spoiled in the makii»» Jt is 

..fcftmd in masses of from one to two pounds' weight, ?anQoidy'ln 

.(he ne^borhoodof Bahia. forthelumpsof ** carbon" oeoaabatUy 

^net with in South Airiica are deficient in hardness, and thus seem 

* ta have been arrested at a sl^l earlier ••stage of their ptxigiesa 

.toward miu^ind perfection. '*Bort," whicli ia aa«aMr>dftd<^ieBt 

'membof of the diamond family, but is neYerthelesa also highly 

prized in the arts, Consists in an agigregation of tu^ sciyslals, 

mixed, like theblack diamonds of Borneo, with >a eortaiftiprepcir- 

^ tlpn of amorphous carbon; We see in it a failure er JklreaK .ol-na- 

^ ture ; and Just as the ring of asteroids in the solatr syslem is wp* 

posed' to represent a 'single majestic planet; so thafdrcea Ibuascat- 

'teted Ux separate centres of crystelHaattofU would* psasuaiah^, 

.^dernoTmal conditions,' have united to fonaena.iaduuKl jtmraL 

:,: 'The mitnxifactnrers ti diamonds may then harw» .a' pnpsnus 

; sareer b^foretbem, altliough Uieiir auceesses cease nx>.rmMtiaa In 

/tiie jewd market, l^re seems no present probability tat mum y 

r laboratory proving a €k)leDnda, and eten enr remotsst ^jpoiterity 

^. VQt hardly see '* mountains" or '' seas" of light tumed-eiit^by .the 

jdoSen. The vagaries of fashion, far more than the openiliiima Of 

r eheiuists, threaten the. supreme position of the queen ol «^ns. 

^. Jilttle more than three hundred years ago, the Takui ol'the/ramy^ 

In^hose core of baruixitf Hi: 



A thoiuMacl crimson taaMts art 



%liiiSlt4, 



mu eightfcy, and thdl of ibe«tti6riad' foui^^i^/thatt^^ti^^ 
diaBt &fer; and fbe *' whirligigs of timie*' may' (i«b6 mbre iNBiT«Bge 
th^mlfitr their prdseat eclipse. Bat trhile taate is fiekle..ttiitin«&^ 
immntable; atid her prDductiong maintain -llieir iqualitiet uii- 
<<lM;figed» although we see them with different eyes. Kv^eaBbdolfl 
fhecuamoud eease to be esteemed the mdst beautiful- df tuHuml 
fiubstances. it will netrertheless continue to be the me^t! iuipei]itf- 
ttAble, and dtsea^i^ded from the tiata of the |>rin<S3es aiid the uedc- 
iaioe of the b«ll-room belle, it will mahitain its place ib the^voilc- 
shup of the Engineer and the atelier of the gem-engrarver. 



X « 



THE BACK:W00DS of CEYLON. 

Ti#B'k(aiid'6f<€ey1otr has been at all times part nhdparcel of ^ndit)^, 
and iftlfe term l)ody politic i^u be fitly cmptoycd wHh respei^'IS^ 
thtit st^hge mfHlley of races, castes; and creeds/ it is a constituent 
part'of thaM)ody politic. By an accident tl nattife it is seporMtfl 
^rom the continent hy a narrow streak of sea, bitt its pei^ler oiib 
•more dosely allied to the thoroughly Indian raoes than are soiniiB'«l 
«he great tribes who now inhabit the Indian ptoihsiila.' The' Stilw 
lialese, who form about two thirds of the population, are tiA 
descendflhls of Aryan emigrants who left their homes in tHe 
-Ganges valley more than five centuries before the Christian etv; 
I>oWn to the time of Christ their Intercourse with Bengat seems to 
iVaV^bec^nihtimate' and constant, those being the days bf mls^ir- 
aff Buddhis^i ; but after thtit period the coitrse of Bengal ftttd 
Oeylon history, as^ ex pressed in language, religion, and in the chroir- 
iieies^ themselVes, ri)i)idly parted^ and now little remains to indf* 
^E$tt(<ethe ciHnmon origin save the simllartly of physical conformation 
and temperament of the peoples and the present outgrowth <>f the 
primitive language. The Tamils, who nearly compose the teuiain* 
44ig one third, are the eousios and brothers of the great race of- the 
Presidency of Msulras. The streak of sea* however, and^herdi^- 
tsnt poBttion, Saved Ceylon from many waves of conquest wyich 
passed' dver India ; and its people were pernutted to tetdia the 
slmple^and^inmanizing doctrines of Buddhism, while their Ifhlb^ 
yond the s^ fefl nader the debsl^ittg influ^ices of the Brahmin^ 
reoistibn. And In more recent times her insular position Indui^^ 
h^ English conquerors to diminish the too vast responsibility^ 
the governor general by plawng Ceylon under the coloniul instead^ 
(he Indian administration. Though a crown colony, and under the 
Colonial Office, Ceylon has nothing to do with other crown colonks» 
such ar Mauritius or Jamaica, and is to till intents a separate gevem- 
ment And it is for this reason that Ceylon Is at all times a subject 
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•liroilhf . oft the eoosideratiod of thme inlerarted in Indian mattefi. 
'gheiins Indeed BO foreign policy* nor tny natWe states within her 
rboeden; biait fai agrioultiire, the tnanagement of natiTes, adminls- 
tntimkof justiee^ and in MoluasU life generally, -Uie diffiuiiities to 
(beefte<Huitered are praetically the same; Indian probiems ba^eto 
iM^nelTed by & non- Indian government And it is espeeiaUy in- 
teresHng to note how this part of India has been governed by a 
otedesti^and inexpensive local administration* withont, indeed».the 
.pamsfcige and lustre of the Indian service, and with perhaps fewer 
individuals' in. -proportion of maifked ability, but un trammelled in 
thaK«di«pntk>n -of Iheircdaty by the red tape exigencies which beset 
the subordinates of that great bureaucracy. It may, without ex- 
aggeration, be said that in Ceylon the people are quieter and more 
contented than in. any part of India* taxation is considerably 
lighter, labor h^kiorefanipty rewarded ; wlille alongside of " banlc- 
ffip^Tltidia* ' we' dnd the Oejlon revenue providing without-aogr 
Mmin i'or large railway* irrii^ion* and other public works;- - 
ir: Xbe islapc^ has-notv however, been alwaysprosperous in Saglish 
j|»Mid&' -FfOBi' the aoquisiUoa of the whole of it in 1815 down to 
.'IfiSOw.at the ck>S9 of the laat Eaadyan r^belHon, the Government 
1»ad eiwsiderable difficulty in paying its way. About that time«B 
eni^ of (prosperity begMi with the revival of the coffee enterprise, 
«Bd the abundant revenue was employed in publk) works and edu*- 
<a|iioo under ibe direction of several able governors, among wbom 
Bsajr be specially named Sir Henry Ward and Sir Heranles Robin- 
ton/ the> present Governor of New Zealand* The two great works 
.with w4iieh the nanus of Sir Henry Ward will always be connected 
Hie the- Colombo and Kandy Railway and the sreat irrigatton 
.workf of :Uie ilBastern Province, by means of which thousands of 
acres of JMOgle have been converted into waving fields of paddy. 
Soth these enterprises remained to be eompleted by Sir Hercules 
Qobinson* who in his turn struck out a new line of fame by the 
passing of what is kno^wn as '* the Village Communities Ordi- 
nanee.": It had long been known* although the general attention 
WM^ emi^iasiaed by the appearance of Sir Heniy Maaoe's well- 
Jfil^a wQric, that in the interior of Ceylon the affairs of village 
iy^,j^inpiiBing the conduct of agrioulture, petty civil justice^ and 
I^GhSOBBteextent criminttl jUBtioe and police, were directed and a4» 
jBik^siapad by- a council of elders^of the village, whose authoiity 
Wiis h&l in respeotdue to its vast antiquity, although for agesil 
lied received but little sanction or support from the suprepne 
'jgoveming powers of the land. Sir Hercules Robinson's law 
was pasfi^ with a view to saving this time-honored institution 
from the decadence with which it was threatened Ysj the ex- 
teaskNi of the poMce^courts, and to relieving the police cowrti 
of a mass <rf frivolous hiwsuits of wl^cb the^ had beoMne 
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ibxi ^oes^. The Sitifaaleee people, though sot wanting in js^.bh)^ 
thiimor» have no national drama and few games or f|ther4Unii9?-»- 
-niente, Imd itJsnot surprinng to find that the .English <€ourts:ha3i|e 
hoeome >lo them, all that the theatre is to the French. The. JPNAom 
performed might be tragic or comic. highway robberies wthfthvUk- 
ing details, or oattlo stealing iWlth a. pitched .battle betwjeen jf^ 
resontng party jftud %he thieves, or the acquisition of a QQVete4»pV<fie. 
of field with ;elaborate>testimony to lengthy pedigi^ees, deeds iil^gi^ 
mid idiBinheritingA. In thejemicse.of .all such dmmas the Araj^ious 
laotors in Ihe witness- Ijox would peiriorm their parts asA ruin with 
iOonspiououB ul»lit^« 'While. the knowlec^e possessed by soRie> part- 
of Ihe^uidienceof the falsehoods uttered, nmkingthem W;atdft wi|J^ 
Iteen ialeisest the courae of the magistrates thought, imported Sksoi^ 
>of fiophodean irony into the whole pnM:eeding. The greater t^ 
■.distance «al which the English court was irom the litigants^ tad 
l^e greater the ignorance of the magistrate of .the country language 
and l^e, ^e more zest had :they in the sport . The JGovemm^nt* 
fon^jbli^ other hand, hoped that by intrusting the trial, of pst^. 
oaaieBitoilieiiiQrB intelligent »f the natives themselvea, wi.th4tie: 
ri^bt td ^appeal to icompetent Eumpeem ^officers, not .only wmM 
;pf«Mure be taken off the police-courts^ but the natives wq^ld gam 
a ^luvble schooling in selt-gov^ernment And this hope ^^ha^ Immb 
-f aii4y rf ulfilled. Native gentlemen have pioved themselves eorof^ft- 
tent presidents of these viUuge tribunals,, and have in some cases 
-been a^iointe<l police onagistrates of the same grade with junior 
oiviliana. An account of Ihe establishment of these village coun- 
dfe and iribunala has already .been givenmithe Fortmghfty £i$mm9r; 
aod'it-lsonly necessarv, in alluding to them here, t remark tbait 
the village council anu tribunal created by Sir Henr^ Hobinsfm is 
not exactly a revival of the old institution. A native p^eiitlmnaft 
of tiie highest position is appointed president of a large district, aQ^ 
holds ciuttU oourts in the smaller divisions of that dlMrlct, whcype 
he Is assisted by assesiforB drawn from .a list simiJar ;to that of our 
spBoial Jurymen. There is a right of appeal from |^e:VillHge t^- 
•b&i«alto the Qovenunevit agent or collector of the province, and. 
f^auBS him to the governor in council The amall number o£ ap- 
.peals even to the OaTernm«nt agent testifies to the ouality of 1^ 
JUBlace adoBnistered. The sysl^iiu was not iatroducM/uito aI14is- 
t^ts, but obIv into such aa ware from time to time deamed fiMAid' 
for the experiment. And it has been found thatthc: dist^ota 
wheraia the. councils haive answexod best have been those m whjffh 
Ike old village system wae stm alive, viz., in the districte occupied 
by the Eandyxm Sinhalese. 

The Village. CommunUies Ordinance, although it provides lor 
mlea'to be passed in aecordance with native customa lor .irrigation 
aod'Cttl^vatiop of 4Nd% was in the main a judichd fefftrm. {( 
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1N^1*e§ert^ to SlrHfiiftiain dregory tn» extend its pitytisiotte^til 
tbe^ execiltkm of W6tfcs of practical fmd lasting benefit Itt tli6 
^B^ of tfatlvegOTternnient all public works had been perfoitned blf 
tMlir'fidOple tbemselrcs, at the conmiand of the king and niidfer'tlfe 
dMotioQ of his officers. This ** king's business," called r/^ctkAHIpnf^ 
dlff^ed from other s<^rv1ce regularly performed for the holding 'o! 
Mdin ISO far as it was limited by no fixed rules as to time, plaee; 
dtiStUxAi Like the oppressions of the Turks it fell upon theopieO^ 
pt^-aftomalouslyi and often at considerable Intervals/ and caused 
little disaff^icifoti in the nation at large. But when the same e^ 
ti!lfi came to be appKed' by the English to the making of soundly •^ 
ei^hieenred roadff and other such works, it was found to interfettl 
tM»iiHi«h iiH^tv the liberty of the subject, and forced labor WM 
aAMliUhed by the "lilttgna Charta" of 1833. The finances of tlje 
obfeiby.wei'Onot then^ in a Tery flourishing state, and, as may be 
supposed; phblic ^otk» did not *'get performed." Laws woFd 
amrwitrd- passed l>y which evcrir male ulult, between the agt^'of 
eiilfieeA abd fiftjlflv^, was rendered liable to perform six darfl^l 
lm^'«year'Oh the fyublio roads; or to pay the comuiuted vahie^Jitt 
i^Miey. Tlte unskilled labor of the Tillagers could only bo ett^ 
pllJS^ed Id fbo' easier work of digghsg and gravelling, and thodllBl 
OtdoesfUvolved' in calling together and superintending hefteroge^ 
ntionB gangs haire led to the general adoption of comnfiutatioki, «0d 
$j^ mass of the people regularly pay their 8«. a year as road taxi The 
aim' of their rulers to get the country Sinhalese- to do mamial*labblr 
for their own benefit was thus found to be impracticable so ^fftr us 
th^ public roads Were concerned. There remained the possibility 
(4 getting thera to work with effect at the restoration of the umg- 
i^eem mfgation tanks which had been the glory of the ittteienl 
king*, and' which still in their dilapidated condition held sMaU 
supplies of watOr for the cultivation of insiguifioant fields. Aa>0«: 
p^Biem'in this direction has been made during the last si^^yeaiM^ 
aud^I now desire to record an account of its progress and resuUs.) 

The' region in whi(;h the most of these tanks are situate is^thi^^iii^ 
tdilor country of the northern half of the island. The moantaln»tif 
tifi!f«Otttbern and broader half are the sources of all the coOstMiS 
rivers of Ceylon. The valleys in the hills and the slopes lyitigbe^ 
t#tAn (hem and the sea toward the west, south,- and ea^, are^ fairly 
sii|»p&ed ii«ttti perennial 'screaiHi&' But toward the north the t^^ 
gfoat fiv^rii, the^Maha Velligangttsnd the KalSoya, emerging tttnmf^ 
t^ hill ^country, have their^respeet'ive courses turned to theiseA^tt 
aoi'eiifSterly'aad westerly direetiotf, leaving the vast plains of tfaie 
tforth fed only lij an intiH'niittent and precarious' rakifall.* TVay^ 
itnitom^Kfm&y by the great north road making the usual halt^atf- 
Datli%^ll4j forty-fi^vo miles dietant, and climbing .the steep' rOCk'tO 
that'cafv«m«Mur tottples with their nuasbefleiSti' images and 
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curious paintings for which the place ig famoiui» areii)yamt>}jr ai- 
-Iractecl by tfie sight of the ocean plain of junele sprea4 out beture 
ibefr eves. Only a few pale green patches of field are seen ck^ 
ti»eneat!i the rook on which they stand. All fields and viUagesifi' 
^ond ate us much hidden from view as weeds that ,grow beneath 
:th<)'fitaiidinff com. A few single rucks — the fortified Bi^irt with Us 
'winding gaTleries and inaocessible crown out toward the cast, the 
haunted steeps of liitigahi, and the sacred heights of Miluotale, ^o 
t^ north— 4ir6 the only breidis between the spectator and the lipi^- 
km of darkest green. These are the backwoods of Ceylon, t- 
. Y^t this great jungle was once covered with villages and.fit4d8, 
asd'^live with an agricultural population. Those days — the great 
^riod of the Binhalese monarchy— were the ten centuries between 
Ih^ 8d' before and the 8th after Christ. The grapd descriptions 

t(veh by poetry and tradition of the size and population of Anura4- 
apura, of the wealth and Jargesses of i(s. kings» inay well, bn 
Seated with scepticism by reasonable men. But no one can &• 
^te the evidences of a wealthy and, populous city and of a hig^jr 
cultivated country afforded bjr the monuments 61 tbat ci^whipt' 
remafnv by the historical muniments Of title engraven pn, rocka aiiyd 
pfnars^ and chiefly by the embankments of thousands ot taak9 
whi^ at all available points in the undulations of tha plam da^ 
up the precious rains. This interesting district, inhabited by Can^ 
dysn Sinhalese, was for a few years after the annexation in ISl^ 
administered from Xandy, or more tridy was left unadmiuistez^pi 
In 1884 it was annexed to the northern, a thoroughly Tamil prov^* 
tn^i the capijta) of which, Jaffna, is situate at the extreme norUi 
of Uie island; an assistant officer was stationed at Anuradl^tpuraK 
a&d for the following forty years the prospects of the district werc^ 
so far bettered in that it had a representative of €k)7ernment in it$^ 
ftiidst, through whom its cries might go up to headquarters. Butr 
the Gk^vemment agent at Jaffna was always an officer interested 
in the Tamils, and generally ignorant of the Sinhalese and their 
language. The district was on all sides far removed from the aea* 
No money was spent either in the construction of roads or in the 
repair of tanks, and the decadence of a thousand years was peiT' 
mitted to run toward absolute decay. . . 

Tt Qiay be well to describe the district in brief detail, as its con* 
dHien and characteristics differ considerably from those of aU tjia. 
other parts of the island. Although it inay be considered agi^eat 
phdn, it is. In fact, composed of gentle undulations, across tlie little' 
v«lley<s of which are thrown the embankments, or hunda, forming. 
tJ^ ^$ixPks. These embankments vaiV greatlv in size, but the. 
maj^irity are from two hundred yards to half a mile in lengdx ; 
vNide the greatest, such as Paduwiya, Kalttwfiewa, and HinnG^ya,. 
ate mafty miles in length, having, while perfect^ held up wati^% 
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;^T^riA^ ikrea^of from ten to twenl^ square jtniki& Tbe total vxm- 

\xsf of tanks found to exist in tbe district is about three thous«v4« 

of -WiiiCih number about ;One half b^^e inhabited villa^e^ dependent 

tiponr thejn. The rest are said to bo '* abandoned.'* fn baraly. any 

ca^ IS theirs more than one village attached to a, tans, jtho^jbi Jin 

^former days the laiiger reservoirs supplied watfsr for^a aer^ of 

hamlets, The village is a conipttct eniity, the name gatna (village) 

being applied to the tapk, fields, hamlet, and surrounding jungle ; 

^e hamlet itself is termed ^<i»i.nu»2^ (the centre of the village). 

7h& houses composing the hamlet are close, together, ana generally 

%\ai6&A under the embankment or '' bund** of the tank, and sur- 

*Tbcmd^ by i^ strong stockade for the purpose of excluding wild 

'Masts atid roaming cattle. The vilUges hardly averag;e fiftv inhah- 

^fthnts ai^ece, and of these not more than fifteen wilt £« adult males* 

3 difficulties and wearisome labor endured by th^ children of 

forest wer^ sufficient to account for the sombre apathy whloh 

lately characte!ri7«ed them. The tanks had no working sluices, 

ttkd accordingly each, year the embankment hau t(9 be cut tQ let 

jihe Water out to the fields,. a system whiph itsuif entailed ^ yast 

H^td'of precioos water. If heavy rains caoie while the buiui wa^ 

'i^ the Waters, burst through the opening, carrypi^g with themi 

tt^ pieces of th» earth waU.. When the time came for filing up 

tA!^ tutting the villagers sometimes essayed to do the work them- 

i^ves, and sometimes employed pi;ofe8sional tank menders from 

Jaffiuv wiio for a consld^rablipi sum built up a shoddy stniQture of 

earth and stakes, whi(4iCQnld be easily removed for the next year's 

dnltivation, and toQ e«usily«. alas l.by the rains which had first to 

iiXt -The bund' of the. tank was., covered with trees and under.^ 

growth \ the liamlet was hidden in jungle ; and the.ozdy commit 

nication with the outer world was by paths unknown but to \h» 

villagers themselves, along which a passage wais not easijty tweeted 

without the aid ofan axe or a bill-hook. . 

** Although the hamlet i^terjoied the ''village centre,'* the tauk 

has an eqnal title to the name, for it is the real bond of t^e village 

commnnity, a fact which is recpgnized by the .custom of caUing 

the village by the name of its tank. And so men» when ask^ 

where they come from* say they are men of the tamarjnd*trce 

taink,*^ or of the " tank of mango-trees,*' as the case may be ; and 

if Is owiug to the common intjerests which the management of the 

tistlLlnvcMves that so much of .the ancient village cpmrnunity sys*. 

tcsra sortivee here. Each, little rfMfMiblic has. its president,, the. 

ffOinfarala (chief of th6 village), who, thc^ugh in the villase coundl. 

cmty primiD^f inter pare$, is ihe representative, of the village, aud 

rtt^mvdble for its revenue and police to the higher powers., It ja 

his du^ to. consult with the shareholders at the con^qaencemaat pl 

^icii seamn, for this pitftK>se of deci^ng upon the extent of lan4 
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vb^lte ^i^ater h<dd up in Ihe taok wiU'Suflce to inigale/ -11i»t 
yiitage* is tiieoretleidij divided into » certain nmnber of equd;' 
shares^ txi^Mpafiiju, &a& eseh laodivwiier* Iiaa otitic or by i&heriti 
aoce orimrclmBefiAiorethAn one panguium. The* whole extent *a|i' 
attiblo mnrk'te diTided into two pcnrtions- or'stretdteB^ tbe tnt^peid', 
(pf tneipai "field) arid *the hmrenopotaia^/b&ctB^re field), and these Tt» 
never used at Uie same thae. Tfa» holder of t^pcuiffuwa in the ▼tl'*' 
ligif wffl have the same shave in the nvtdpoia and in tlbeh«Brmapi4A 
AcfiOrdingly the amount of land held by^eabh owner is only'iiomi*^ 
ni^ defined u» to looaHtir and CKt^ii Thus it>hai^iiMiB that ifi» tiwi 
^lenuade or- village council- dedde that'osl^ five acres of a ten^-ative-: 
mtdpoia'cm be-trr^atedt a five-acre portioh of tiie whole wint'be:t 
fenced in, and each ^handiolder wiH have a pcmffuwa assinied'to^ 
him of haH the extent which he would have Imd if the "nteie^oalA:; 
have beenHmltivated. The stieteh of fiehl «o fenced in is^dlvkleAl 
into as^DEianj'sharee'as thare aredureholders andtiiieoshiret^nldWiiu 
Ooifof these is assigned to the gamar4tA loir the tiMOibetagi-aatlifr 
co^pensatioii' for the duties of his cMas. Theneottsity*ioy»lhot 
othertwosharesartsesfrdnttieBhcq^of the^fi<^. It »M)f ^isptaftw 
what ty^i' character, slretcfaiDg KffKf from the diyecjti<Mi<afi>lh0f 
^titer Bupply . and is - teftraced \>y little ridgeb to ' he^ thiy siat i r? 
lying^duting the earlier atagesef the paddy ^growthi llH«i»ar li | gMP 
rtm^geneMly tra^versely wamea the oval, aad^: the pan^ tttm^i^i 
vided bv thism; {t foHows, thei>efiire, tbsil thostf who hav&'.slMneiK 
:i88i^nea to them elsewhere than at the top or bottoili off thoflflMt 
vrill have only a small piece- of the side fence to^ eonstrwt abd^ 
mend, and to defend agamet the irruption of wild beastaaod^caii* 
i\e, while the two end pieces, reqviring to be feneed all roaad thrsa^ 
sidte; are more liable to these - attacks and to the ravages- of bifdK * 
ilcoordJngiy the last strip at each end is assigMsd aa* an extra 'hold*" 
inglothe^jwoertrf tfie next adjoining stnp, and in-retum it ia4iis' 
doty to protect the fence both at the sides of his own propur/ 
pan^flM and around the extra strip at thoetnlv At two OTinMiro 
jihtaea inside the fieaco are erected small eovered platfunw tea mnpI 
twelve feet in height, used as watch huts^ in which each :riua«»? 
lidlder takes hia turn, in person or by deputy, to watch the^cropa/ 
dnring'tbe night, and to give the alarm in caae the- field -sbutdd'W 
invaded by buifaloes, jackals, or el«4$hant8« 
* fietweenrther village community, with theffmmati^ atvitabea^. 
and the iiovemmeat agent, the monthpieee of Gon»rDment;'aMntf 
series-oflntermedhite native ofilbers. The duties of these sovetait 
oAbers-nre* prinelpaliy connected with the revenue, but thay as»^ 
alsoin their aeveral degrees responsible for the polioek In the whotan 
nrovince there is not a single police constable ; and In no'pwt.off 
i}i6 iMnd is there so little crime. The people wooki cordially r^ 
sent the pircaeBCe^aui^g them of the k>W'«4uktei alfttna wfaOiC^^ 
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theftnalArHr of 'the polioo foroe; whiMr oflldoiia lotarferaioB and 
sitbtile tyraoBy 'Would oidy aggnurate the potw qpiaRels of vUlace 
life. 'Some yean ago, on oae occaaion of the Inasport of com 
idider a police eeccnrt from Colombo to Amuadfaapiira, thefiolloe- 
meii on their way fobbed a wayalde iriilage of 8CMne,pooltiy» imd I 
weH remember thejeersof the people wfaidiaaliited their oopdem? 
natfon to a lerm of well-merited uaprisoDneDt. 

The religion of the pec^le la, I need hardly aay, Buddhiam» and 
AQuradhbpura, the most saored plaee la Ceylun, is their Meeca. 
Fifteen hundfed years ago Fah Hian, the ChiMse pilgrim, de^ 
seribed with admiration this gteat and busy city, with itsaf^sdid 
temples^ ita^oyal and 'religious pveocBsions, its crowded butweU* 
ocdered streets. After his di^ followed centuries of war and f»- 
phie^ resulting in the ninth oentoiy in the abandonment of the ci^, 
unto, in the seventeenth centciry, there was not a bmhaleae.liiheibi- . 
tanlleft, sate ob^ the priests iwha Jcept guard ^oner the aacxad 
piaeea, supported by the ofleriBg»of pHgiimsf nM^afae* The.cund 
nflvea ef the distritit aooordii^gfy kt«ptw the* piaoe better hy the 
naaie of XYsbMaha WikSbv (Cbeat Temf^X ^J^uut hyihe name of 
thertdned diy ; for, before it becantt the centre or their £ngiiaii 
GD^«miient, it had long been only their chief plaoe of worskup; 
'BiQro ate ^itlit sacred iilaecaiMce renowned .for tlie pessesakm of 
rdles of Buddha. These are piiucipatiy eoebKined within Ihagreat 
tkudku, which in the gmadeur of thehr eeale fflu|»8s the topes of 
India, idthougb.iit beauty of seulptored omamentatMW they cannot 
stand comparison with the remains of ficnc&i «r Amravati. But 
th^ pre-eminently holy place, the Maka WthOte^ is that of the 
Saored Bo-tree, the now aged gnowth of a cuttbo^.taken 150 years, 
before Christ from the Bo-tree at ,H«Bdagaya» ia BengaU under 
wfaoee shade Oantama laeaid to hare attaiwd the BuddahcyxL The. 
most glorious q>ithets area^)liedto this venerable tree, its- fuU 
tMe'bdlng Japa Sri maha JBbdin mahanKt the ** victorious* royal, 
great and worshipful Bo-tree. " Two miles: off, at the-^Ui^ of 
Nnwara wewa (city tank), resides the heredilaqr lay-guardum uS 
this palladium, now one <^ the four {mnoqml native oflfcers of the 
prs'vlnce ; a gentlenum who boasts of a lineal descent from the 
<^def Into whose charge the sacred cutting was. confided onits drat 
aiTival from the banks of the Gangea 

<niB ruins of the eity and t(»nples and &e great tanks hxve, for 
the- last '^ty-yedra, attraeted the attention cl edoeated travellers. 
abd reridents, andin theyearl871 the late (jtovemor, Sir W. Oreg- 
d^, mm after his arrival visited the :distriet with a thoroughly 
antiqnarian interest. Bnt the spectacle of these dimmishiag com- 
ihnnltles of men, remote from the centres of modem Cef Ion life, 
fmd waging an unequal war with tropical vegetation, wiid animals, 
lOid a ci^riclous climate, aroused in him the'idea of effectlnjf eom^ 
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Sractical amlifior^tiDa of llieir copidkiaa. Tke tot «Up:wa8 to 
iij^qtale the disMcias of Na^vArakalftwiyaand TamiMikuduwa ffom 
thc^ ^hbMttou- with theTaodl proYiaeeat of the; north and east, 
aid^td'fdiirtt'th<m into n segmrate prDvincial goverument, now 
cin^ 4h« Ndnh Cenitral ProviBoe. The next was to place in 
charge of the new administnition a eiyilian; thoroughly acquainted 
w<itti th6x<<^^^> ''"■^^^^^nii^^c^QOoadi to overcome Ah^ i^iiffi^ulties 
attfendinrt&s t«vtval of poMpenty ttter a thousand y^ars of deca- 
dfe^el' ^Sftth tn oifflcer was ioUnd in Mr. J. F, Diu^son, one of 
the ablest^ clvUiaos Ceylon has obtained, who had ktejy acquired a 
Wi<t^'^hdw1e(Age of waive sueiid ,iaw as Chi^f C!onunis«ioaer for 
the^R6giiafilr»k)n of 8ervh»» Tenices. Bf th& middle of 1878 Mr. 
Dieftftoh #tts hifllialled as the ;90vfeniBieat, agent of the new prov- 
ii^lMM^l^im tfmwas imugnrated for Ibuback woods of C^lon. 
^'The'1ieWiftg^t|U;«nbe perccinad Ihat^ in the Ifice of the dimcul- 
tMtt^^teniffifj&g the>tnt«oduclk)n of pttd skilled labor into the forest 
dej^Oi^; (ift yytMini|ili(ir(^ by (tidequate ffoads; it wo^ld , be impossi- 
ble, by the mere expenditure of largC'Sumii of Governj;ni;ot money, 
td-^Mf fifty Wide^sprtadiag rt^onn« He saw thatg so long aa the 
t>ebpe^Hvere'not ihbmlsehres emptoyed in siiy schemes. devisQd'ior . 
t^^frb^aefil, tlie best eftoits of Guvemment would be thrown awayl 
As$iMed t^Gon^ntmcM in all that leqtdred expepditure of uumi^ 
^hd en^iiieermj^ JE^ipamtas, thamam pattoCthe work-^tbe clear- 
ij^^f ]iing^6 and the repairs of thfiearthembapkiQents of the tapks 
-^ml^t be done ^'ihe poopte themselves^ if oBly. thtty could bo 
f^tjgtokiz&i. The Village Commanttiea. Ordinance peovided the 
necessai^V' tniU}binai3r for the curapulsory performance of wprks for 
tl^e common bene^, tmd the constitution of the province was aptly* 
fit^M^^for the woi^ag of that macfahiery. '* The whole proviocV^ 
Wrote Mr. Dickson^ '^Iscompofed of a mimber. of small agricuRur 
laFiremiblle^, each of whldi has its tank with the fi^ld below ^ 
aiidTOedtity of-ihaiHtaiimig the Itoh with its channels in repair 
l^hwerly by eustofli derohreson the eommuaity» each member ber. 
ihjg' vMiiid to contHhiite his share of labor in proportion to lus 
share in the field. But nudee our role there has (been hitherto no, 
Bimpleiaadhiiiery for ^sumpelUng theidltt and the absentee shara>. 
Ifoiders, who w Mid :=Iiva4ir other, viilagea but still, retain their 
claims on the neld, to perform their Akb of .the work. The otliarjt 
a^--ldiWimfi|^: U»^ work^ fte^Jthe beaefttof tiw defaulters^ and ^le 
\«iJrU isie^ ttndotte.'' Mr. Dtcksoa proposed toiSovemment t)iat 
the Village Communities Ordinance should be at once introduc^* 
ihto the Whole province, and that identical rules shoukl be submit* 
ted (o the varknis councils, by which their people should pledge 
tbemsel ves toorganized labor. The chief ruks, which were ioymy 
accepted by all the communities, were as follows : ^ 
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s«« ^/^^utie repair and improfeme&t<>f village tnakii 

- ** (<i)- Every panguwa rfiall giv« annually such labor, not ex- 
cecxllng tkirty days' li^r of an able-bodied adult, aa 

^ the government agent may declare to.be neoeoiaiy tor 

f'' tbe repair or improvement of the tank on 'which it la 

^'' • dependent for lis watcr-aupplv. 

^ ' **(P) When Government provides a almce or other works for. 
/- ' ' the improvement of tbe tank, the labor declared to m 

Beeessary as above shall not exoeed sixty days for ana 
'"'- J- year, and'thirty days for each succeeding year* 

'' ^ ** (^) Further labor m«y be required in special cases laf ord§r 

of the comndttee (the representatives of ,tbe peopl^. 
''**9i The lebor shall be ealled 4Ait at such times ana in such 
'^ broportions as the Oovemottnt agents or any persou 

— ' deputed by him in that behalf may determine^ and 
- ' iiotioe published b^ heat of tom-U>m in the vdlage 

(;AtngUce, * (ewnerier ') shall be held to be notice, to 
,\bi.- .; .e^e^y shareholder. 

^^9; Any panguwa may commi;^ its labor by a piorment in 
tSmiaeti of 69 cents (abont-Td) per diein, and if any pei;son who 
dddiriiot' commute shall fail to give the labor dueforhispauguwaat 
tfidtn^intediime, he shall be Uable to a tine of half arupee aday.'' 
'■^Iher rules; which it is unnecessary here to quote, provide for 
tftiH^DuMructlon and repair of cummunal roads» ami /or keeping 
tipem t^lear of vegetation ; ami a most important one .required every 
i^fliigie to clear and keep clear of jungle a considerable space 
at^fid the hamtet ' The light thusiihcd upon the dim recesses of 
ti^fdrest villages was the tvplcal dawu of the new regime, 
' Imrgain 'Was then struck between the Governmeut and the vil- 
bomihuni^les to this effect : Thatin consideration of the people 
ring the builds of the tanks and raising them by their united 
labor to the full required hiflght and strength, tbe Government 
w^^tdd put in an iron sluice fixed in solid masonry, in the whole 
c^ing about lOCMi. The labor of the villagers would take, it was 
(aMSihsrted, in most eases seven years to p^orm, and in these cases 
nd^ri^tum by way of rate or increased taxation waa to be asked for 
le^Qovernment, either for the expsiae of the sluioe or for the 
''s-supep^ision of. ihe earthwork, 
the^yst^ first begaato be worked it wascoostd^ed use- 
l^te^mplc^ the people on the earthworks of the embankmients* 
aicept under the supervision of competent engineers, and the Gov* 
enmient was unable to supply a sufficient number. Over the 
greater part of the province, therefore, the first year's labor w:as 
expended on the felling of trees, on clearing away Jungle, and ou 
nmking roads. The contrast presented by the former and the pres- 
ent aspect of the backwoods iu this respect is thus described by Mr. 
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i^ THE BACKWOODS OF OBTLOK. 

Dic]^soa in one of his yahidbl^ rspbrts to the Ceylmi tk^Vttn. 
ment :' ^ S 

■ ** Before 1874 thid province was one dense ilnroackd fbresi; wi€h 
Vlilages scattered here aEnd there buried in thick Jangle, and ' ftp- 
:proached only by narrow footpaths. At a distance (» ten- yavos 
they yrere not to be seen ; the Jungle came up to t&e fence €/t the 
small Inclosed space in which the cottages are built ; t^.ieitfbask- 
nieuts or bunds of the tanlis were covered with jungle, and \% wits 
impossible without cutting a path alons the top to miUiLe oat in 
what state of repair they were. There is now a north and south 
rood through the provhice, and nn east ahd west tbad is^Mf M- 
Jsiied. From these main trunk roads certain mh&or roads made by 
'the Hoad Committee (a semi-government depsrtment)^ and the^scoiii- 
:inunal roads made by the peopie gratuitottsly/ branch off in evei^ 
dkectlon. Every village is opened up to light tod air by hat^ 
the jungle cut back so as to give a large space 'Of^ cleared groutin 
^ouiid it. and the bund 6f every mhabited village hus^ been thoroOj^ftly 
cl(^red of jungle. The whole outward appearance of the province 
liasWn changed." -. »:: 

iBut at a lar^ number of tanks iii divisions of 'the ^Hrtvittffti 
which the available engineers had been stationed, the mom iKUf^- 
.,tunt earthworks of thie villagers were commenced, Itnd impidly^. 
' Vied on> sometimes concurrently with the Government shilce -Wdrte. 
'but in most cases in anticipation of the promised boon. A'flpeelkl 
engineer was appointed to make rough surveys of the taaiks, to de- 
cide to what height the embankments should be raised, and t^^- 
rect and supervise the work of the villagers. ' This supervisioa'Wis 
iiecessfir}'', as Mr. Dickson pointiKi out. ** not only to see thatllle 
, work IS properly dune, but to see that the rules reutdrlng each man 
'.'to dve his share of labor are really enforced.^' When the earlli- 
work was commenced, in 1874, the superintendents foutid- it ad- 
visable to As, the amount reasonably answering toan adalt's lltbty 
days^ labo^ in cubic feet of earth. A piece of flround was UMn 
staked out near the embankment which each ehai^holder was lo^ek- 
c:ivate to the required depth, carrying the earth in baskets, adld 
castmg it as directed on the bund of the tank. By this meihiMHt 
was imnecessary to have all the shareholders at work at- oooet. ' ''^e 
year's ta^k had to be done by a given date, and each snan kmw i ^ HiB 
allotted share, and could choose his own time. I hatfie infinffa 
time, in inspecthig the Works, comie upon a single mfm,"tKrkuaps 
the last to complete his task, assisted by wifeandcfalUinsiir^vraKi^iig 
steadily at his pit, taking care not to excavate an fneh to6 much, 
but knowing that his neighbors would comjpAain if he failed to give 
to the bund the whole of his allotted soil. The jealousy vrith which 
the viOagurs overlooked each other's work insured its fuli perfofm- 
-ance, while their honest pddef in the bund which 'they haa ptoned 
and raised 8om« feet along its whole length, in seeing that by their 
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.$¥i|9 t^tiited effinrts they could do work equal tQ that of tlid ^anM 
orold (the ttuditional makers of the tanks) showed thatth^ir lQ;>{rit 
;?mi0 pQt eothrdy broken, and that if their efforts were rewarded 
.^Ith «)nie success they would be yet more confident in their own 

^pw^rj.' ; ■ ■ ■ •'■ ' 

b M the commencement, it must be confessed, someYillaged'do^ 
^Qi^i U> do any work at all. They did not understand the yot^ 
, they.hi^. put on their necks. It was necessaty that an'«xamp!e 
^^fpdd he made of such defaulters, and eveiy shareholder ^as fined 
.^JMier.the pfrovisions ot the Tillage rides. Brought to their senses 
t^.iset to work, jmd were soon as proud of their bunds as any of 
^\«^ more loyal neighbors. Some care had to be tftken at -first to 
^discourage any general commutation of the labor, which Wouftd 
■v^y« I>^ndered the whole scheme inoperative. But th'e peoplethbn* 
jl^ieg soon settled the di/bculties which arose in the cases* of 'aged 
jlir-^b^Qtee shareholders ; the work wus. done by deputy xft some 
-?eii|^ pviTate arrangement, anSl it became unnecessary to kcepimy 
.'fosili. a^co«nt8. Once started, the system proved itself thoroughly 
suited to the customs of the jpeople, and the rules were found ade* 
r^tv^fOE 2^ eraerffencies. The engineers, on their pat-t, displayed 

Sripost epmmenaable energy in combating the recarring difficUl- 
k0f .transport and commisSiriat, Tiz. , the Want of <^rt' roads, and 
UlffhnoTdrty of the district, aggravated W alternating seaisottS tl 
, 40pd and drought. The statistics of work done are highly sathtfac- 
-toqr. By the end of 1876, 48 sluices were fixed in Well bHrflt 
fMaonry walls ; by the end of 1877 the number complete was 
/jraised to 75 ; and by the end of 1878 to 117. On the othet- hattd, 
.f^ev^lagers were found at the close of the last-mentioned year to 
/:hj|ve expended various terms of labor upon 856 tanks, the tottd 
.^saftbwork being valued at nearly 890,000 rupeei^. Up to this time 
^\8um expended by Government on village tank sluices 'had 
rmdi^ 130,000 rupees— -in other, words, the villagers had given' 
.^l^sarlv three rupees* worth of work for one. A governmeht com- 
. jRPS^ of Carlylcs and Huskins might possiblv be satisfied with tlifb 
j:,S^ilt j but less sentimeotaT economists would remiire some more 
j't^lQgible return for large sums spent for the benefit of the people 
t^jllgan |be mere execution by the people of other work, eveii tothe 
^/]^lo$) §rf tliree' times the Government exp«»ndlture. What the 'Go'T' 
:^erB$ient of Ceylon actually looked for wks the increase of the land' 
sdTtyebue. tHe increase of population, and the geneitkl d^elopmeht'^ 
x-^tbe /district. The province is about one sixth in extent of the 
^wheleishind, and its broad valleys once pr6vided with a regtilar 
water supply are the most fertile in the country ; yet its po(ralaH6ti 
is at present only 16 to the square mile, while the average fot the ' 
2i^4>f Ceylon, is considerably over 100. Its regeneration is/^theite- 
f <MPe of geaerallmportance to the whole country. But it is^pparent 



\^9 mE^A:CKWQ(ma.4^P c^tlo^. 

IbaM^itk' tbiBspa^jpjppulatjlonliaviDg t^ battle wUksomc di^Qi^tjt^ 
for<1^> dailj oresia. and paving aasumed liiis 'great ^\\x%'m\ptl 
wfiicli they ami their fathers thought too heavy to uqdertakfe.'the 
emfileta r«8t(>nitioa to prosperity need not be lookea for as .'yet'. 

Ai IfLr.. Uiicl^oh wrote when be commenced his task : 

. %T^hi^ who have to devise the system and commence the work 
imisinb^lookiQT immediate results ; Ihey must not even expect t^ 
see the nQ8ul|s4a tbeir time. They must be coutent with the asstir; 
a|i^0 t^^trif the foundations ar^^ well laid, and if the work is cart 
nea 91^ ste^di^ and persistently, th^n in twenty or thirty years the 
face of this pzovince will be changed; food and water will be 
ajbundaiitk.the population will increase, and the Government will 
Fvceiye ISji^ly Increased revenue^ without, haying incurred atQ^ 
l^m or heavy iexi>enditure." . . * i 

u it had been , found that this great resuU was likely, to 1]^ 
achieTed by a Governinent expenditure of only lOiO?. on each tank, 
it is iiaprobable that any objection would hav^ been raised by those 
iutereiyted in the Boances of the Island. But it had been foreseeti 
by ^ Wr9^t^^7. awi Mri. Dickson, and it became apparent afteif 
the eiabankments of ^ f^w tanks had been strengthened and pen- 
siderably misea. thiat, although sufficient in a season of due, taJn? 
fail 1^ letaiA an ample supply of water for that season, they wei)9 
sot largereaough to hold a si^pply sufficient to secure the villag0d 
iiuring a season of deJ^cient rainfall which might follow. The sysr 
t^a of irr^atloa of the ancient kings had been a most elaborate 
one> ai^ only by patient.surveys will it be possible to discover it9 
fprmeiT operation. All over the country are observed traces of 
great andsmall x^^nals, anicuts damming the river beds and Iarg0 
tasks without «ny apparent ^elds beneath them. All these e^- 
dei^O€8,poixit tP the existence of a network of irrigation works, bjt 
wbiph the 'smaller tanks were fed in case of need from the rl7erd 
a^d.froxa larger, store reservoirs. Of these larger works the. one 
which pre^i^ves the. best traces of Us former efSciency is the great 
tank brKaltwaewa in the south of the district. The embankment 
of this hu^e reservoir is five and a half miles in length, and faced 
alonic^ its inner side with massive stone. It was constructed to 
catch the waters of three rivers, which now meet in its former bed 
and TUsh through a breach one thousand feet wide about the middle 
of the Yast wall. Captain Woodward, R.E., who recently sur- 
vj^ed tbe tank a,t the reqtuest of Sir William Gregory, found evi^ 
dence that it bad been breached at least three or four times. 

'* This is at once a proof of its enormous catchment area and 
ll^e value in which the tank was held, as each repair must have 
been a task of great magnitude, only to be undertaken \A the case 
of a work of extraordinary utility— and the tank was of this exr 
tnM>rdiBary i^ili^. From one of its sluices issues a maguificeixt 



TEE BA€:^yrOOPS OF CETLON. iSS 

CBiM culled tBe T6daya £1a (giants^ cftBa}); ftboQt fbrty feet iHdfi^ 
wlucU aftet a course of ^fty- three miles carriecl the eo^iis drain* 
age of the anthem hills to Anaradhapura:'' 

He foiind that along its course this eanal nitist have impplted' no 
loss than sizt;-dx village tanks wltii leatur. So strong ^h^' t|hift 
embanlcthetit seemed that the natires^ atttibnted4ts destHiietidn to 
mag:ic. The storv was told two ceutnnes ago by Robert Knox; fb 
h|k charming ** Historical Relation of Ceylon/' afters eitlliirlty^f 
tWebty tears. Speaking of the proyince I am desd^ibing he isi^ys t 
":/* Has couirtrey formerly brought forthgreatpl^ity ef dortt, tki* 
^asToned by reasott of its large waterings. A neiglnbc^ kingdom 
tKurun^gala) in those times was brought to a great de^irth ; at 
wlklch the king sends tu the peopM of Neutetakum thai they '^Memld 
Mng a supply of corn to hi» countrey, whicb tfa^ liid m ijtetl^ 
itore upon oeasta in sacks; and aitived at the king V^ei^. . .• . 
Afterwards the king^, to requite them, ask^ wiiat they most needed 
tii their countrey. They answered. They had plenfy of ifll fidngs* 
6a3^ they want^ Turmeric ai^ Pepper: The- kiiig^ tiof gtu^e 
them, sent them such a quantity of each as hiseountrey^cbidd 
idford.' As soon as this was brought to the people bt'J^euteetAaba 
tibl$y Went to measure it oiit to every man' ills Portion t but fiti<Hng 
it of so small a quantity, they resolved to g^ind it;' as tl^ do when 
they use it with theh* victuals, and put it into thertver to^ffivea 
Reasoning to the water ; and everr man was to takaiip bis'lfish tit 
trater thus seasoned, . . . The icing hearing of thia aetlcar-'Of 
theirs was offended In that they so contemned his gift t but' cou- 
0ea!ed his displeasure. Sometime after he took a joome\rto them, 
ind bef bg thet-c desiied to know how their cooutrev had oeAeome'So 
fipuitful. They told him it was the water of the river penrtrup Ibr 
their use in a very vast pond (Kalftweewa), cmtbf which* tfteyihade 
tfenchea to convey the water down into their corn grounds; This 
i?4Dlnd they had made with great art and labor with greuft stones 
iOid-earth thrown up of a vast length and thickness, in 1^ fashion 
of an half moon.* The king afterwards took his leave of tiiem iitid 
Weiit home, and by the help'of his magicians broke down this vast 
IhMzi. tliat keiH in the water, and so destroyed the Pond.- And' by 
t^ means this fruitful countrey wanting her water is become as 
Ot^naty land as the rest, having (mly Irhat faHs out of the skyl*^ 

Thte tradition is especially hitercsting as showing^that the date of 
ihV breach of the embankment was long anterior tn the seven- 
teenth centuty ; and it atsoshdws that the natives'wer^v^ia^te 
thftt their village tanks were inadequate to maintain a perpetual 
ilupply of water. After the destruction of the vast pond th^ bad 
**^onJy what falls out of the sky." The restoration of thife ihvalQ^ 
iMe-work is estimated by Captain Woodward to cost uptir^rf 6f 
tXI^.OOO^.,- not including the cost of the repair of the cani^. 
^though this expenditure, would not lead to any adequate Tetum 



.for manvsneais, tfaeoeis^^ '1^ t^bal l&ad B|r jW.>..0i]0iiii|mfit« 

•MMkied/UNigiir iti t6e island li^ "would baxe taken it in tal£^>£l90r 
ing th.e last year of bis tomtre of .Qffi<;e he did,jin .fact, cpnmiaM^ 
' tbe- work by the etamog. and restoration of tbirt^ni milflB. ol^^tbux 
' 'iGiantsI uaoaK '^ It is to be hoped that his sucoassors will iM^ibo, 
indu£ediQ:iieg^tr(heiez»cutioiio£ so n9eful atwork^osd^ bffsmc^ 
the Mbaror wiiittifoesaarUy: be a lardy one; 'W^* gteneeal \m&&Sf9hP 
mm^vi ttke«matier v^lagej tanks laay 'Well be cQiitiBmli-lHit 4liiia^ 
usekflstolook for Absolute: security agaiASt dvougl)^, to fip^i^; 
Vke dbadnvooda are (subject; until seme of .these larger ,^!i^^ks ^wm 
canpleiNsdaodthidaecrelieiof.tbe'attcieiit^tfteiii aeaichedi.oiiM^ 
linbWBs^i'- • : «s,'r 

'AMfaeugh»:tiieveiofe^ the full jneaaure of psospisrllyf^maljlN^^ 
nTVpeofeed £»r,inaKiy years^ to be. reached, it iagraikiiyuifl'to (botabia, 
lo.iioiBttOtaoBKefiamgible -results of the-interestii^ vdors^tiQii^fif 
tbo«oaiiniinea^ attained after labors of oaly ^TO yeaxa^ •I^Ma ti^i(% 
wbieh.tho yilbigecs hafre repaired ba'va cafUght a suflcmeyi of tkft 
minjvbJch baa faHen, and U»^ haste been i6und atroag'Oiioui^^ 
withstand tbe» flood of 1877. one of lihe beaylest withvi iipeim>|y,T 
Lar^ar fields have been . sown,, and thetpaddy roveowB looe l^tbipf 
tbetnraduce) has swellod pnoportionately. In 1$78<U bad weo^ler 
fenr tbnee^ttS'aiiiaunt in 1874 (a;badyeair), and gm»tlir oa^eeeded ila 
higbest amooat in any former year. For the fii«t tune auiee fii» 
£ogbab>ODDquefit. crown land (forest) has been: put up for 9^ mi 
bafl[<foiind putehaaera. During the last five years leultivated, imi 
Oft chaiging hands^ bas been found to imve tabled ia;Vi^ae< 1^ 
tiniberrraYOBtio 10:1878 vms four ^uDoea its aisouot in I87i ;< ailiflie^ 
Ibectolfld niKenuorof the provuiee in 1878 was three .tl«aea;|t» 
ainoanlin!ld74^ .,^ 

.The^time baa haidSor -acrmed for teaults^.but they b^orsbo^na 
tbemselrea before they woFOAsaiMeted Cb^f Among them la Abe 
phenomenon of a people, <»rfyiBg on for oenturies an.apitfaello 
alm^loior existence) add .entirely neglected by th^r ruleia» alitetr 
waking up tOrtfae consciousness that tb^ aue .cared for, anddxnaa;* 
ing Ifaoineelves toa Tigoroua life. An . effectual bluwbaa at, htk 
'been struck at what baa loDg.been supposed to be tbe Tested Invlb^ 
ri^t.of every Indian subject ttf tfao.<;pa«aen-r'tho.i^gbt to bo i4te 
Tbeieontrast, lne(|Qent)y drawn between Ceylon audi Jata, wrbfira 
the.DoHeb db nOt reeognise this right, and^ indeed, oyenito ja 
ooaaawbat rou^ly, may iki time be^Teadeaed more favom^lo to 
lOeykm by a careful eztension of the new policy. I(a f QunlatikNRa 

' " ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' - - - - ' 1 r I i ' * I I J J . I J 



» BaMot;>id«l«MB firottt Ceyl<m iMi to tlie «oiieliNBln that Oi« pnamt 

tWaoraifMits ta content bfrnaelf viith the- bare petfonnance of the «>voFanent 

.inromisa m regards. the village tank slaices, and to postpone inaefinjtely tlie 

lawer works which are beyond the power of the viilagera to perform, u tbla b« 

-^o/Ae majnot be gaUtr of say grare breadi of adta, bat ba wQl auMM*«'Ja8fa 

lanerbipolif^. > * 



TBB BAOKWOOdB Of CMTLOlf. 1» 

hcv^bflBUliidiipim'abaBisof ancient ccBtomaiy lair, which ft il»' 
stM^eslflmctiun in the em of the people ; and the fiiur prcaate 
K^M^ifhe scheme gives or nftimate socoesff t» mainly due to anaeU 
myirtrattve officer ^ho has done a <Mfflcult work with nuMstaetr 
atid'^^y, and to a governor who has accorded to it on all veca- 
iridBtliis tieidy Dspport and asnstance. It eannait; in tmth; be wa;^- 
«Mid thali the people have as^yet shown any radical change of' 
U^^tl Of K;li«s&ot<^. They are proud of the worta they hai^e aeeoniM 
^^lMa^ and wfffing to eontteue it, but if theprewntetmin bora** 
dMNred- they w^n quietly relapse into the^ dd listless wirtra. tlW 
ifaiMiiuil ieeipard has a proverbial difficnity in chsAxing hi* spots; • 
yet it is possible that they may disappear from; the leopardmne hgr 
tf^^Mre^rtHtiOfr.' t»e it nmybe tUat the mnki SiiAalclse'Wiii^in 
iSMerfetlons progress from an inheriteditoir^por to inherited aeliTi^. 
sMia^lMKtgecaiMiot'tM effected in a day, but like other -ev«lHM 
il^M^'result fttNua stesdy contiDuanae m aotiivity.of themcw' 
fttfces brought to bear upon their life. And these ioroes' are;: ia» 
wef^-thiVpA^Htiptibg, guiding, aad aniete^ energies of the pater- 
ntf despots to whom in turn their interests are confided. 
'Iiitl»B endeavor to dve some Idea of what is going in these in- 
lelefiting and but little-known baokwqods of Ceylon it has, I trust, 
htefi i^own that much may be done toward the revival of a long- 
pit pfosperi^, by no iarge'«zpendituxe of ihoney^ tat J»y'enf«g» 
^Ihe-mBtivesoo the side of work and activity, ttid Inr uiiiig.andi 
M^nrdng for that purpose the n^s which their own immeiBOffiali 
€Mtomeliave prescribed. It ie not too- much to say that ifisoaw 
^li^eyBtem Mad' becR brought into operation in partsof Isndam 
Kflkeie'irilh^e communities are still exiatft, many kkhs of rupees 
nug^ have been directed to other purposes tliau to-dwindle anra^f 
ll^the^titclOBSDds of the PuUic Works Deoartn&ent, These is liu 
fl4'd«uot that it is doe to our vast anBUid expendttaro-on paper/ 
y^,, steve^nB, planS) cofrespondeiice,- reports, mhuitee, 'aeeounCs; 
audithigsraad to our failing to organise into wdiking paities4hft 
BSfiVies themselves, that we so often find ourselves unable in indm 
fdllertOiO' thesmail and great irrigation' works of theold reglnte,i 
eMdept at a cost for which no adequate return cmi be foreseen, if 
i^ta sidd that the cure now taken ov«r preliminaries, insures tho 
Uttbess^of 1^ work, it may be replied ttiat the ancient kings could 
tedlyliave eiiceeded tiie.numftwr of failures laid to thechaigeoC 
Mime- of cur psblic works departments in the east. It 'lit indeed 
aa w tfto d^ with what truth Still remains to be proviedj that.manarof 
thsse aaeient irrigation works never coidd be used, and that the 
escpener o€ their oonsthictioii WHS wasted. Butif conlmuaitMBof 

Bhav9 three or four months of leisure time in the year; aad 
period- is- employed for a year or two at the king's command' 
iatthrovhig up a:gmat emhankmenty which na^y not prove a sucr. 



Q96a for wuit of water, it cannot be contended that ihiiVi a'wais^* 
fttl expense in the same siensras the ainking of some thousands of' 
potrndt^ of public taoney in the building of a - barrack - that cirti^ 
niBT^r be litediny or a bridge with its piers in the ishiftink sand:*' 
ttitess the whole available kibor of a country is liabituidiy etn-^ 
ployed in productive worit, the employment of part of its ncm-pr^^ 
dufctirecnei^es in an unsuccessful enterprise cannot be saidtl^ 
itntKlvlgrishlhe country at large. . Ih this there is no advocacy of 
hasfy and ill-considered schemes, but merely a deprecation of ftie: 
costly delays of red-tapism ift countHes where thousands -of; 
hmnan hands hang idle, while Government officials t^port, t^tk^^'^ 
ai^ wrangle. Hud Sir William Gregory held ^he public purse . 
closed un9i surveyors made elaborate plans, and engineers raade^* 
elaborate reports, and until it was made evident ' to tlie meanest' 
cbmptehehsion that the works would iretum tiieir five or (en p^^ 
e^t, thd poor Village communities of the backwoods would tftHt 
bis sunk in atmthy and decay. 



■■t.\ 



. stJicroE. 

M08T of U8 regard suicide in its impious aspects poify, VT e see'in 
it a rdigious crime ; and its crlmintdity against Heaven seeins to us 
so thorough that it blinds us to the other features of the subject,^ 
Qabit i^rodnccs its usual effect in the matter ; we have ^rown ac^. 
ciistomed to one single view of 8elfmtu*der^ and we shrink hi8tiiic-7 
t^f4^ty frOm any other, f et it is an act which, by its nattire and^ 
histoiir, most certainly deserves wider and more philosophies! con-^ 
sid^ration. ' However inexcusable it may appear to us religiously^^ 
it merits Jess prejudiced treatment than we commonly accord to U:' 
It is not simply a sin ; it is something else besides. It has always 
piajred, and is still playing, a part among us which entities it, m-' 
contestalily, to be classed among moral phenomena. The causes, 
which produce It are unceasingly at work ; a number of sujSering. 
nithcis are always tending toward it : it is, in civilized countries, aa 
inevitable malady ; it is, within certain limits, a matter of aiitb* 
niaticsverage—lfke rain or inflammation of the lungs ; it has to batr-. 
pfai I it is a social resultant rather than an individual' act Budcie 
says that *' suicide is merely a product of the general conditioa' 
orisociety,*' and that ** in a^given state of society a certidn number 
of persons must put an end to their own life." Quetelet goes far- 
ther still. He proves his belief in the natural inherence of suicide 
among us, by asserting that ** it is society wbicb prepares the 
crime 1 the guilty man is only an instrument of execution." And 
many lottier writers express the same ideas in similar hmguage. li^ 



tli^ suicide ia ^ iiie.Titalile as, forgeij^ or srJuxipiQgwcougb^Qr 
l^iiagex/pJi it is immanent in 6ur natures, ve should bs wise to- 
iisiitatoJ^e evm&ple which some other nations set us-^-to count it. 
aa a ^wm of disease rather than aaa shape of .guilt, t^ regard it! 
with pity rather than with horror, and to cease to seek the reioedy; 
for it Uf any remedy there be^ in . either j^^unishment or public scorn.. 
It is idle to turn away from it with dread, and to call it shockLog^, 
'Vbat sort of way of dealing with it does not stop it ; on the con^i 
tnry, in the face of our British feeHngs of Tepulaion, it ha^ been, 
il^reasing all over Europe, during the last hundred years, wit!h 
st^inigely ausmenting speed. 

, Alt let it be at once added that antipathy, to self -killing^ on re'« 
ligious grounds, constitutes, all the same, the. only effective bar .to 
i|;Which has thus far been discovered ; and that»-as we shall see 



raesently» it is nrecisely the diminution of reUgious antipathy 
i^ich explains the recent large extension of suicide. . In suJKgest" 
ii^ that a larger and more general popular view might ttsefuliy, be 



^^..pf -^^!4<^ ^^ whole, we strongly insist, at the same 
time, on the practical usefulness and healthv effects of the purelv 
rdis^us objections to self-muFder. They akme have controlled it 
in the past ; they alone seem capable, so far as we can at present 
Judge, of bidding it in the future^ iMu other regidating force ap- 
pttirs to be available. Humau adviceis poweileas* AU the piles 
q(, books which have been written about suicide ; all the.mora]» 
ptdtosophical, legal, medicinal, statistical, and devotional treatisea 
w^ch have been composed— in all hinguages — with respect to it, 
have failed to exercise the faintest ef^t upon it;.even.lawBof 
harbarous seventy have been insufficient to. stop it And why 7 
Kut onl^ because it is ** a social resultant*' — ^pot only because.it is 
aJchromc need— but also, and still more, because it is one of the 
forms of the pursuit of happiness ; because it is an outburst of the 
universal apij!etite for calm ; because every man who wilfully ter^p; 
minates his life does so, necessarily, with the idea of improving his 
condition. Therem lies the natiual explanation of smcide. For 
the man without religion it is the most active fashion df bettering 
himaelf which the world has vet invented. *' Happiness,*' as 
Pascal says, ** is the object of all the actions of all men-r^ven of 
those who kill themselves ;" but the happiness sought for In the 
vpluntary suppression of existence is of an altogetlier special kind, 

rrt from and bej^ond all else. It stands by itself, alone ; it is 
most exclusively personal of all the forms of gratification. Ko 
other deed is so intensely individual or so profouudlv seAsh ; ho 
other act is so restively independent oi so inquisitively experl- 
iQental. 

.For these reasons we ought to contemplate it as something else 
fliad mi«e than a purely religioua iniquity. We ought to remem- 



i» stmnoL 

bef tbait our partieiilar yiew» about it abre uoti Md lQ)(fib^iHiite 
with the same itgov as^ among oarseiTe& In* many uelghboviiiipf 
ooaiit!ri«» suicide has almost lost tliO'cifaMffactefDf a siu. la several^ 
of . Uiem it Mas^oeaaed' to be a bivil orime. And we fiboukl'also t9^ 
uuliid ourselves, tbatt WFOu^'as' wc consider it to be nowj it baa a^ 
a} way a been wioagi The impression timtit is wiokediar^afiwlif 
moderiL There ia not one single word about it in the Bible^; the 
aacdeiit >legi«lation9 made .bo dear sig^ against it; our nctatd 
idesauponit.had no plaee either in theO]aTeeiament,.or in the 
Qospe]«. or tu the Oriental ^ theiolagies,! or in the Pagan codjsa ; they- 
are, comparatively, young noticms. Nobody objected .seriously' to 
suioida in the old days. Bwa Plato lUid Soerates, whom we tslie 
tofhave been wise men, contented thems^vea- with expressiBg a- 
lew vsgueYeservatioDS'On the matter^ the s61e>effect of which waa 
tQieduce it Uks, questioii of opportunism. And as to Moses, it im 
an aHojgether gratuitous assumption to pretead/that the:comiaan^ 
mmit* ' Thou tdialt nutkiU " applies necessiurily taon&'s self as*wdU^ 
asr,io other people. The tnith is, that sel^maurder is^no momief^' 
biddenan the Btbla than polygamy is.; and a* good mat^ iMMMa 
J&vra. profited' by *the«bsence> of interdiction to act for themselvet-' 
In the matter* spparentlyon the- principle that** whiit is not pnn* 
hib^ed is p«irmitted. -' The ** Kon oceides*' may or may not j|iyt% 
meant, '' Thou shalt not commit suicide ;*' but it did not say soi|' 
and therefore it left the matter open. Josephus, it is true, doe9= 
Imi^y that self killing waa contrary to the law ; but that ia onJIy 
aeoond-hand testimony : the JKble, the one source of' PrateatattC^- 
conviistiQn, Is dumb. Objectiona to suicide did^not take public foiw 
until Christianity had- acquired' streugth» imd< was beeoming thf^ 
master of Offinione aswell as the guide of «onfleience& These uIn 
jeotiona wisre among the developments of the new faith ; bnt^ 
they wersnever hesid of- as general piQpositicms unitil- the- ainr- 
fa^ had become soUd^^established, and> they are searcdy recog^^ 
ni2Eed,-«ven now, outside Ohristiimity. Mohammedanism alova*" 
haaoopied them fipm us. Consequently, let us remember thai 
tbese^jectiaaa are not human but Christian ; and furthermoruj 
that thfityare not Christian by the teaching of the Bible, but sokljf 
by ttoa teaebing of the Church. The Church filled up that ehaam in 
the BiUe« as it made- good a quantity of other gaps in the saored 
booki It trained minds into a new groove on the subject ; imdat 
i^' guidance suidde gradually assumed, for the first time in^ hi»» 
toryi, a mixed character of mutiny, siupidity, and boivort W# 
English people of to^lay have learned to see in itnotemlyaimoA^- 
stMnMl'self4ndulgenoe, but. also ani atrocious erime andan idi«^'> 
cowardice. We deny its pretension to be a grasp at peace and; tfi 
deelaratmn ollibertf ; we procbdmit to be a graapati thounknvwii 
and atdadaratlQpt of revolt*. 0<ir pres^ theofy^ is^ttant^ 
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iS'briiittd-^lo UverfNit hk life, like Job, and hM no right toputiui 
jBBd Ix^tt beonoeait k not nwrth having, like Cato of IJtica. 

lAaWy ibe fact ibat there has been so utter a change of feeKag 
ftlKnit«iiiddfe sapplies it with an additional claim to imr attention. 
XJntllalSeWfiiuadivd years ago the whole earth r^^ardad voluntary 
desCbafracalnialietODFeein momoyta of difSctil^ : no proceed- 
uig^vaa tdu(n«^^RCV>sthy of a gentleman. A due sufficiency of canae 
"waii 'insisted on only by a small minority of philosophers, who liked 
to aee;A good reason for -all things that haf^pen, and who deM- 
talcly tfaoagkt, with Cloero, that '' the deity which exerdses asoV- 
«i«ign' power over vb doeanot allow us to quit life without his per- 
^mlSBioa ; but when he awakois in us a just desire of death', then 
Itofrtie wise man ought to pass with pleaaav from these ahad^ 
te.'eetetial brightness/- Seneea^ on the contrary, did not think It 
^orth^ while to wait for the divine inspiration of " a just desire. ** 
In'iMS eyes deaith waaarpurely human solution, to be adopted as 
aooii:a»it became''' jstupid to live/' He said, ''If Isufiterfram 
dfsaaae, I 8k<mld not Idl) myself to escape from pain, tor that 
4raiMbeaniaietof coward ioe; but if I perceive that my disease is 
teetoableVl'i^ouldend my- life, because the disease would deprive 
nto^ all which can render life w^rth having. It is cowardly to 
iM4»eicape suffcving ; it is stupid to live in order to suffer. '* But 
Bitsritfaetandinff this difference of view aa to justifying causes, 
birthtOicero and Seneca reg^ed suicide as the natural remedy for 
the^ annoyances, of existence ; and tboy would pmbably have pitied 
posterity if they ooold have foreseen that what seemed to them to 
beta aelf-e«:iflmt coivective for the ills of life would afterward 
IbeeOBift converted intu^oneof the blackest iniquities that meu can 
eoanait. Their sole consolation would have been to notice thiat 
tfaeohiBige eknne varyalowly. The recognition of the merits of 
vokuitsffy death waa so universal that time was needed ti» stamp \t 
avkt. It was Mi «o ke^ily in the Roman Empire, that the maxkn . 
** man licet cui vivere non placet** was invented to expr^ ita 
^^i Germanic and the Celtic races were all full of it ; and in A^a 
it ^ivias perhaps still more deei^y rooted. Even now it is not erad - 
ioftted tbfsre ; for Brahmlnlsm has imposed it, in many forms, ias a 
religleiis act. while Buddhism has not forbidden it. Mohammed 
ttlpne,- of the founders of the great Eastern faiths, has spoken out 
agamstiit. C%ina still respects and practises suicide ; and JaJMin 
hSa^glven it up; as an officially organized institution, within the 
hest few*years only, on the ground that it is in contradiction with 
rtbe spirit of progresa which DOW animates bsr. 

Inithe filee of such a world-wide usage the Church was obliged 
to move with prudent tardiness. Suicide <was not caDcnically pro* 
Bounced to be a mortal sin until the Council of Aries in 453,; and 
a huii4red years more went by before it was declared, at th^ Coui^- 
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cilfl of Bragues and Auxerre,. that Chridtia^ seputtttre sfi6ti1d b^ re- 
fused to the bodies of persons who killed themsetres. Bttt even: 
then, after this example had been given by the eccle^ab^cat 
authority, civil legislation was in no nurryto follow. Down' to 
the time of Charlemagne, reluctances ^Hl showed thethseWes; it 
was not until the great emperor was butted that the Codes* b^giin 
(under pressure from the Church) to confirm the refusal of p^rsyers 
in cases of isuicide. This helped to conquer hei^itati<nis : the feel- 
ing on the matter begun to grow in every Christian land r it 1:^-^ 
came, by degrees, intensely bitter ;' and at last self -killing got to be 
r^ardedasa hideously criminal offence, and becam^jpuhiiBhftbie' 
with all the ferocities that the inventive cruelty of the Bliddte Age» 
could devise. Before 1270 l^t. Louis prescribed the conflsdriiion 
of the property of all persons who made away with theanselves, 
and in this wav associated their faimilies in the dlsgriaceand the 
punishment of their act. And then, at the comfmencem^t of the 
lojiirteentli century, a tide of still intenser fierceness bc^;iui to 
mount, and nations set to work to compete "With eac^ oih6r in the 
contriving of new barbarities and of fresh contumelies. JxiiKmt 
countries the bodies of self-murderers were dragged ' throng t&e 
streets face downward^ on a hurdle, and thrown on to the public 
dirt-heap, or else hung up to tot ; in others they were buned in 
ahi^way with a stake driven through them; in others, agaiiiy 
they were not allowed to be brought out at the door of the hSuse^ 
but were pulled through a hole dug under it cm purpose. Mi(A:e- 
let tells us, in his '' Origines du Droit Fran9ais, ' that " if a'mw 
stabbed himself, a piece of wood, with the dagger in It, was atwAf 
into the ground at liis head ; if he drowned himself in the sea, fae- 
was buned on the shore f ve fe^t from the water ; if he drcywned^ 
himself in a well, he was interred on a hill, with three atones da' 
him— one on the head, one on the ch^st, and one on the f«et.'*" 
The practice of trying corpses for self-milrdcr grfew lai^ly into 
use— which was but natural ; for what more convenient fashion of 
obtaining uionev could a seigneur employ than to seize the inftar- 
itance of a dead man ? Why, Dangeau declares that the ladies of: 
the Court of Versailles used to augment their pin-money by tirheed- 
ling the king into giving them grants of these strange leglacies ! 
The treatment of the dead grew so outrageous that Montesqniea 
exclaimed, *' The laws are furious against those who kill them- 
selves ; they are forced, as it were, to aie a second time. It seeais 
to me that these laws are very uniusf 

Other people thought so too. The philosophers of the d^teoolh 
century began to attack this cruel legislation. Beccaria ftiHowed 
them : he said, with infinite force and truth. In his admirable trea- 
tise on crime and punishment, ** Suicide is an o£fence which is qoi- 
susceptible of any ^Hmishment, properly so called, for {^mushmeat 
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c%n iall Qtily .on. a lifeless bodj or on inaocent heirs. Bot punish- 




ceases 

to be purely personal," All these arguments were, however, use- 
less, -It was not until the reyolution that this monstrous juris- 
prudence was suppressed in Frahqe, and, bv her example, through-' 
Qiil ^Lhnost all the rest of Eiu-ope successively. As has been al-. 
ready said, suicide is no longer a civil crime In several continental 
qmniries. The Code Napoleon takes no notice of it. In Ger- 
many gome of the local laws still forbid religious burial for suicided 
persons, while others are silent on the subject ; no fixed rule exists 
thiere — unless indeed the new empire has recently introduced uni- 
formity of action. In England legislation contradicts itself on this 
subject, as on so man^r others : suicide is murder, but the attempt 
to commit is only a misdemeanor ; so that, in our hands, the legal 
gmyity of the act lies, not in the intention, but in success. 

Wltasueha fluctuating history as this before us, we ought in 
^Eurness to regard with patience the opinions contrary to our own 
whictt.so many of our predecessors have held on the question, and 
which SQ many of our contemporaries still entertain. However 
obtain we ;paay be that our view is the only right one, we ought, ' 
on thei undeniable principle that *' every feeling really felt is true 
in ibe person who feels it,*' to contemplate without too angry 
bluDje ine unlucky people who are impelled to kill themselves. 
As^ we- ought to do this all the more because of the generalized 
<^mcter and universal action of suicide— because of its application 
iOr^^lt'classes as well as in all time Historicallv, of course, it pre-! 
SM^ts tWaspectsof a luxury ;. for history talks only of the ex* 
aB^bWoC it which &ave been supplied by the rich, the learned,, 
and i&e high-placed. But in reality it has always been, and still. 
ig^jessentUUly, a poor man*s remedy ; it has prompted the vulgar!: 
moce than the delicate, the rough more than the polished. It ad- 
Q^'oo exclusions from the ranks of its victims. Furthermore, it 
is.not always easy to determine what is suicide and what is not. 
There are scrupulous persons who might imagine that Samson put 
himself within it when he pulled down the cohimns of Gaza upon. 
1^ head ; or that Regulus ran too closely to the wind when he 
W(9At ba^kto Carthage on purpose to be murdered. People, in- 
d9M4>' ^^S^^ ^^^ imoossibly be found who would go farther still-^ 
who, captiously ana censoriously, would ask whether a sailor has^ 
a^Ti^t to- blow up his ship rather than haul down his flag, or a sol-^ 
(per to refuse quarter rather than be taken prisoner— ^ and who 
woiild\de|iy that the particular emotion called patriotism can take 
Away-the staiA from these forms of voluntaiy death. 

Jt has been already remarked that a signal revival of suici4e has' 
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occurred diiring the last hundred years. Its r?ite^ calculate af ^fp 
ftVer«ge on the entire population of Europe, withdiit dlat1iic(p>^ 
nationa]ity or of local varialioQS, seems to have morfe'lKw j 
tupled since the middle of last century. Exact refurnd at^^ nof o' 
fainat)le fiom every country, but the information is HfiScientlf 
complete to enable us to perceive that Europeans are now kUljM[ 
themselves at an average anmml rate of one in five thousand T^np 
that, couscquently, a total of somewhere about 60,000 period9|itp 
dying by their own hand each year on the continent and lU tof 
British Isles. One fourth of them, in round figures, are mad ; tife 
rest {ict knowingly, with a view to some presumed advatiti^f^ 
And it must not be forgotten that the numbers are cotstantljr aM 
regularly increasing, and also that they include only the fiuiclr 
which are officially known and those which succeed : neither tb 
which are concealed by families nor the unsuccessful attempt^' 
counted anywhere. 'Consequently, if we wish to correcily ^^l 
the force of the present distinctly marked reawakening of Ihcl ^ 
cidal tendency, we must add a good deal for undetected 6adei3>^ 
for failures. Ineffectual ventures especially would ^ttCiif 
private information, to be considerably more abundant thaii Is (Ji 
monly imagined. It would probably be quite safe to suppose 1 
these two uuappended elements increase the European atifiui^l i^ 
by one half, so carrying it to about 90,000. '* '\ 

The rates vary, however, very largely in different cOUntil^ 
with local conditions, with race, with latitude, with edu^atioif! 
The figures are immensely higher, as a general rule, m the nottli 
(excepting only Russia) than in the south, and in towns than fil itte 
country. It is not easy to collect absolutely reliable ret^riis fdV 
each separate land ; but if we may trust M. Mauiice Blo6k,;wh^ 
is about the safest statistician of our time, the Dane^ kill the^ 
selves the most, and the Portuguese the least, the diflferencie l)^ 
tween these two extremes reachmg the scarcely credible, proportfoji 
of 35 to 1. Saxony, Prussia, France, and Norway follow next X^ 
Denmark, and after these come successively Bavaria, Euglaili^ 
Belgium. Austria, Russia, Italy, and Spain. Throughout the axi^ 
tinent. with few exceptions, the rale of suicide diminished xirltl 
latitude. The causes of this unconformity have been keefaly dl» 
cussed, and. as we shall see presently, their main outlines hllvA 
been approximately traced ; but the subject is so full of cOnipU^ 
cations, of details, and /)f intermixing and counteracliug agencie^ 
that we are still far from a complete general view Of the lawi 
which guide it. We do know positively that climate has nothing 
whatever to do with it, but that is only a negative discovery. NO 
author has yet collecled data usto the comparative influence on thd 
suicidal disposition of the special conditions of life, of health, of 
Character in each district of Europe, so as to enable him to poi^ 
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^^^ .^erfa^ntyio the precise reasons why a good many of the inhabi- 
ib^rtjirof one proyince should elect to kill themselves, while almost all 
tiipjfe of another province should prefer natural deaths. There is 
.^Ciuiovis and interesting investigation to be made here : it is pos* 
•ible thiit the information exists already, locally, and that it only 
ilb[99d8 to be agglomerated ; but, thus far, no one has undertaken 
the tM)k of drawing it together, and we must continue for tlie pres- 
jsjOt \p, ignorance of the principles which regulate the geographical 
^btribution of suicide in Europe. 

^ But if we cannot see our way yet with precision on this part of 
.{be question, we are better iuformc^d as to tbc causes of the preva- 
* ice of suicide in towns as compared with the country. We 
ow, for instance, very exactly, why one iuhabitaut in eighteen 
undred kills himself each year in Paris ; and we can judge ap- 
mti3;imate]jr, from that example, of the state of tilings in other cities. 
j!(o, in^^ht into tbe sufferings and the desperations which may exist 
iin$eeu m dense populations can be more instructive or more iuipres- 
^yc than that which is offered to us by the detailed list of tlie mo- 
^Yes of the eleven hundred yearly suicides of Paris. All the habitual 
" irms of desolation and hopelessness are enumerated tbere ; and if 
eir stranger and more unwonted shapes arc not included too, we 
ay l^ sure that the sole reason is, that no otlicial denomination 
^^ for them in the technical language of police otfices ; they 
{perate, but they operate unnamecl. The catalogue is, however, 
)0ng ejaouKh and sad enough as it is ; it amply sets forth the 
)PQyt»bies which are generated by life in crowds, and the crimes 
^nticb those miseries entail. And as these miseries act mainly on 
the Jaboring classes, it hi natural that the great majority of the sui- 
cides should be found among the i}oor : Ave sixths of them, in 
tffan^ figures, are.shown by the registers to be committed by work- 
ilg, people. But it should b'j at once added that this proportion is 

eixo WHy special to Paris, or indeed to any town or any land ; it 
al>proximately the same everywhere. In no case do the upper 
cbsses or the liberal professions constitute more than a fifth or a 
|&:itU of the published totals ; and that is why allusion was made 
fiUt now to the generalized character of suicide, and to its dissem- 
jy^ion among all the strata which compose societies. 

• But the quantities of poverty, of misery, aud of crime which 
i^ow themselves in cities do not alone explain the numerical pre- 
&nderance of the suicides which occur there. Other causes are at 
IJvbrk a^ well. Mere suffering, mere degradation, do not alone 
pC^Ce to lead surely to suicide, for there is a depth of ignominy 
]^hich seems logo below the desire of death. J^eiiher convicts 
t»0t piostitutes kill themselves in any appreciable proportions ; 
pXfiy seem to grow indifferent to either shame, or fear, or exasper- 
lEdon, aud to have acquired the faculty of living on in callous calm 
xundtr any ufamy whatever. But in great towns the conditions 
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agre of a different kind, ^be pieponderance of suiol^^ in thamt^lii 
not ei^oltwively « product of the greater suffering which they eon- 
ttiin in comparison with the country, but also, and quite as nauc^ 
of the lesser dispoeition to support that suffering. It mnst bQ re- 
membered that the inclination to rebellion is almost alwi^s greater 
in thick condensations of people than in sparse eommuniti^ ; that 
i3!ad exatnples are more abundant and that good counsels' are imttis 
rare ; that the action of public opinion on each indiriduai isr Jess 
direct ; and that the strange form of solitude which is obtainaUe 
nowhere but in crowds Is able to exert its peculiarly saddening and 
enfeebling Influence. There is more misery and more despond 
ency, with less encoura^ment and less restraint. It is from tks 
association of these positive and negative causes, from, an increase 
of the conditions which habitually lead to self-kilHug, and from a 
simultaneous diminution of the surroundings which usuidly deter 
from it, that the rate of suicide in the richest and most virtuous ^f 
large towns is never less than five times higher than in vUlagea, and 
that in the denser and more immoral capitals it xeaches thirty timed 
the Hveara^ of rural districts. And the working of these leveragiv 
is not limited to. the towns themselves ; It stretches far away across 
the grass around them, with such marked effect that, in every lan^ 
the rate of provincial suicide (which is generally low) increases in 
almost regular de^ees bb the capital is approached. The tendency 
to put an end to me stains out beyond Ute walls and Infects w 
purer air a hundred nules away. 

In addition to these great essential causes, certain other relatively 
smaller pressures are unceasingly at work augmenting or decreafl^ 
ing the mclination to die. Both age and sex have a good dc»l to 
do with it ; the spread of education unmistakably develops it ; itt^ 
itation and hereditarv propensities are sometunes traceable init*; 
and though climate does not seem to exercise any effect iipoa it, 
the seasons, on the contrary, do most manifestly influence it can*- 
aiderably. Each of these agencies does its own particular work-; 
each of them is worth looking at 

That age does really exert a perceptible action in the matter hni 
lieen occasionally denied ; but all the more recent publldations seem 
to agree that the evidence is conclusive, and that the nomber'^f 
suicides, in proportion to the population, grows steadily, throiii^h 
all the periods of life, from childhood to old affe. People fo on 
killing themselves, between nine and ninetv. In a constautTy ii»- 
fnreasing progression. The popular theory that we liold more and 
rooretohfeas we approach its. natural conclusion is entirely coi»- 
iradicted by the present statistics of suicide, which show tlmt 
^vrhite hair brings with it, in many cases, a disgust of existence 
which renders those affected by il too impatient to wait till death 
comea to them of its own accord. It appears to be considered now 
thaty ratably to the total of individuals of each age, auiddea axt 
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Ubmttwioe aftirequent abore seventy as they are between twenty 
«Hd tmrty ; so Ibat all the talk about *' the age of the passions'' and 
ilf^hanag)ag influences would seeok to be based on nothing, so far 
as saicide is concerned. The middle of life, with its excitements, 
Hfr^emotions, aad its exhaustions, is not, proportionately, the great 
^mScidttl period : we do not reach that epoch until we are really 
tyld 1 there are fewer of us left, at that time, to kill ourselves, but 
imebof UB as remain do so vrith particular abundance. And if we 
gO'On suppressing our existence with regularly progressive zeal un- 
til the end of our time, we also b^in doing so very early at the 
commencement of it. The number of cliildren under sixteen in 
tbellet IS, a&yet, comparative] v small, but it is swelling rapidly, 
asid is already large enough to indicate that the disposition to sui- 
cide may Jay hold of us almost in babyhood. Nearly two thou- 
isEnd boys and girls are now yielding to it every year in Europe. 
Tims far they do not seem to begin before tlie^r aro nine ; that is 
^6 moment, appareiitiy, at which the pains of life become unbear- 
aW^ to them, as happened to the little bov who drowned himself 
Ibr grief at the toni of his canary. From thirteen, however, 
laoti^es grow to be more stupendous, as was shown in the case of 
th^yonng gentteman (he was French) who hanged himself at that 
age; after making a will in which lie was good enough to declare 
^at'be *' bequeathed his soul to Rousseau, and his body to the 
earth.'-' Cbalterton'^wfao was, however, a very precocious person 
-p*>waited until he was eighteen before he took arsenic because he 
luid: exhansted existence. These three examples indicate how 
tadweeuents change with yean : and they go on changing ; for 
ywag inen and women kill themselves a good deal for love, mid- 
dis*fl^ed persons for money and ambition, and old people from dis- 
appointment and weariness. 

. Mt vetX as the influence of age may be, that of sex is inflnitely 
fliore evident and more extensive ; for where three men kill them- 
jsetvies, only one woman follows their example. The returns from 
all £urope prove this as a prevailing rule. There is but one ap- 
parent eocception to it, in the case of domestic servants, among 
whom anicioes are about equally distributed between tlie sexes. 
^^i8< exception however is of no value ; for us there must be at 
^least^tbree times more women servants than men, the true propor- 
tion comes out abont the same. And it is but natural that women 
«ho«ld kiU themselves less than their huslmnds and brothers, for 
they are habitually better behaved and quieter; the^*^ have more 
ireligion, more obedience, more resignation, and a stronger direct- 
ing sentiment of duty. In other terms, they possess precisely the 
dIaipoaHions ol both tem|)eramrat and teaching which best withhold 
teim voluntary death. 8o> as a consequence, only one quarter 
#f '.the auipidea of Europe are committed by them. Now this 



58 a fact of ittt6re6t and fmportancc, bdt only In^if^ 
inore iu its bearing on the (|uestion as a whofe, and on iftieliP^^^^' 
enii>]oynbk^ for sit u^gling against the rontemppranepna r(»wak\^ ^ ^ 
of i'df- murder. '''^''.''■''^'^V^^l 

Professions do not predispose to suicMe, Itmt ipstrtictidk dc|^ 
Kjp man kills himself because of his trade ; but a gbod i^n^ nien 
kill themselves because of their knowledge. Not phhr hu,s the t^ 
vlval of suicide almost exactly comcided, in time, witfr thempdmr^ 
extension of schooling, but suicide is now most abundant, li)r|^lace;;! 
in the very regions in which schooling is most expanclea. ;TfiDtr 
records establish this beyond all doubt. The inhabitants of cdnh^ 
tries in which every one can read are precisely those who kill thcii^-^ 
selves the most, ^ow this supplies another indication^ that people- 
do not always nnikc a good use of reading. We knew that fact al-' 
ready, it is true, but we scarcely expected that additional proof tof^ 
it would be supplied in this strange form. That readingconduc^ 
to suicide is a new view of reading, but it is incontestably an fuatjS^ 
one— within limits. We could perhaps have inragined' if 'We'Bii^ 
thought about the matter at all, that certain occnpationsinfgt^t^^ 
sibly pave the way. under unfavorable circumstances of 1ieaitfi;^to 
thoughts of suicide ; we could luive wildly guessed, for institicl^ 
that newly -enlisted recruits, or ligbthouse^ccepcrs, or !(bciia^ W 
public executioners, lead lives in which the self •killing teii<dCT^6(i^ 
might receive a morbid development , but never, in our aehm^ 
should we have supposed that village-schooHng ia, indirectly, tHi^ 
most fertile uf all the actual ongina of suicide. Atid yet it'seNniw' 
to be so. And if it is not, what Is? We haveidlof mhktMW 
much of ** the suppression of critnc by education' ' tbat'V^eW'vtM'^ 
sensibly acquired the unreasoned belief that eddcatibn is tliet>ttl; 
natural (mrc for moral evils. So, perhajis, it ouj!:ht 10 be.' And-^' 
to repeat the question— if it is not, wliat can bel But erideiittji^* 
as regards this particular evil, edu<;ation appears tt> be^ a pibtocsf' 
tivc rather thau a remedy— at least in the form in which' we IttiW 
hitherto applied it. The l)ooks whjch are now being pubtislMiQ' 
about suicide on the continent are all deploring, with cousternatjoiij' 
the simultaneity of the spread of the alphabet and of Tohmtinp: 
death, and are asking, anxiously, what can be the connezity be>^ 
tween them. Tliey seem iudeed to l>e almost expecting thatj, Mt 
we go on as wu have begun, we shall soon see suicide pfflci^|^ 
recdgnizcd by goveinments as an inevitable result of litttdy (Hfiv 
headuclurs and spectacles), and placrd naturally, all over Etirojpef 
under ihe supervision of the inspectors of schools. 

ImituHon lias, in all lime, acted ^tfully as a disporing cibiM'V 
but, in our day. its puwer appears to imve almost disappeared. W«^ 
still see that if a man jumpsoif a column, somelxidy else will prdth. 
ttbly do the same a few days afterward ; but wc no longer obwr^t 
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m^^g\^QnnXim 9ic^\^ .The girls of MUetiis; who strangled 
M9^^Ti^^% ^ubdicds, the Egyptians, who dnmned themselves 
in pibcessl'oDS, even the religious cnniitsiasts who have 80 often 
~ ^t.dea^h Ui J[roups» ^re not adopted as models now. 
^ p^f aiy iBmuences, od thecbnlraiy, arc still continuing in cer 
tajin qofcs to revikf their curious force. Whole families have died 
<m^repc^jr trom suipide. Two cases arc on record (one in Baxony, 
tQ^"o(h«r m the TyroIX in each of which seven brothers have 
h^it^e«1 uiexnselves one after the other. The examples of repeated 
fl^cid^amon^ relations are almost frequent in the medical books 
on the subject,, especially in France. It is true that the proportion 
qf.siicl^ cases to the general total is Infinitely small ; but still their 
n^imi^ ifs sufficient to remove all doubt as to the occasional trans- 
iBytfBOO of tlie suicidal tendency from parents to children. And 
aJS(et. ail» ^^ '^ natural enough that such a donation should lie possi- 
l|^ for asrelkioD. courage, piirsimonjs and all sorts of other char-. 
i^^tfMr^ics are aistiuctly lieirftablc, there is no reason wliatever why 
si^iqde slibiiid not be a patrimony toa 

^3^1;^ tirp come to climate. It is only recently, since careful ob- 
8eJTfKion3 h^e been established everywhere, tliat the old prejudice 
ajpoui the relationship Ijetwoen suicide and fog has at last been dis- 
ami^, Whafi Sauvages called the *' melancholia Auglica'* may 
oS iQoayJnot be a proi>erty of our race ; but every one proclaims to- 

t'ihat.lt is totally independent of our clouds or our smoke. In 
ccimparatlve catalogue of national suicide which has been al 
i^^j^ii.pn.'£n^9jid stands I^elow the middle of the list; her 
a^r^^.is. therefore a very good one. But Norway is high up in the 
t|^1|i$^;K(t]i^,^Vissiala,low down in it ; and yet the climates of these 
tii^ CQiiniries, .pre^nt |Buch analogies that, so far as regards tlieir 
a^^t^ ,on_, ih^, character of the people, they may he taken to be 

til4C^i , n^xe Esquimaux do not kill themselves at nil. neither do 
^Ipaili^iapd' Islanders ; yet the climate in which tliey live may not 
im)ustly 1^ desi^ribed as worse than ours. It is not; therefore, in 
(Smat^ tfiat'an exiijanation is to be found of the present localization 
(^^U^n<lant suicide in certain countries rather than in others. We 
hli^e J^li'^^J P'^^^^^ hand on its primary cause — the misuse of 
aifT^miig education^ The question is. of course, full of entangle- 
i^i|t3 and complications ; but the main answer to its riddles is to 
hf^ found in the emancipated character of popular aspirations, as 
m^gdcm schooling is shaping them. 

xf, however, rnmate has nothing to do with suicide, the seasons. 
Qii]^jj^.,cQntrai7» do really exercise a great effect upon it. Here wc 
^'Once' more to precise figures; Tor as the statistics are now 
i||lial)y^8et' out |n monthly divisions, wc see in them, at a glance, 
tWMw^ of cold a«d wet being cncouragen^ei^ts to puicide, it is, 
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in rettUif, In fine weather that ISuxopeans kill themselres the mo^ 
The returns indicate,? with glaring distinctness, that spring an9 
Slimmer ace everywhere the great suicidal periods ; that Noveinhel' 
is about the most innocent month in the year ; and that May, Jtme^ 
and July are the wor^t-^so much the worst, indeed, that twice as 
many suicides habitually happen in each of them as in any winter 
month. The average rises, almost regularly, from November tp 
May, and goes down ag^in, in equivalent degrees, from July' t6 
November. Why ? Because though people slaughter theniselves 
very little in the hotter countries of Europe, heat does really seeni. 
by a curious contradiction, to be an incentive to self murder among 
natives of the cooler climates. In Algeria, for instance, where a 
good many French soldiers kill themselves from home sickness, it 
has be«i remarked that the moment ordinarily chosen by them for 
the purpose is when the|50uth wind blows, and brings up from the 
:d«8c»rt its ^scorching, irritating dryness. Where, then, is the sup- 
posed ferliiisring aetion of damp on suicide ? What^ mistake Mun'- 
tosquieu> um^onsciously made when he started the theory that we 
JQinglish kill ourselves from fc^! lie had an excuse, however; 
theie were no statistios in hi&time : and furthermore, he wasigmlu 
rani of an odd but somewhat incomprehensible little fact which has 
been noticed every^where of late-rthat most of the people who piit 
an end to their lives prefer to do so by daylight, that siiicides it 
night, are relatively rare, and that, ronsequent^, the long days of 
summer afford the most temptation for them. Montesquieu was 
imaware (as a good many other people are even now) that neither 
darkness nor rain conduce to suicide, and that, (m the contrai^, in 
Northern and Central Europe, ils best friends and stimulators are 
Bunli^ht and warmth. So let us cordially forgive him for having 
blnndnred about us, espeeially as he was singularly right in most 
of the other things be said. 

In. addition to this knowledge of the causes which lead to suicide, 
the registers of to day place also at our disposal very complete m* 
formation as to the means employed to provoke death. They have 
carried their analytical investigation into all the corners of tne sub- 
ject, and show its inmost details to us with much accuracy of de- 
scription. 

It was observed, a long time ago, that though there is only (me 
■way of being born, there areaguod many ways of dying— the latter, 
ittoeed, are, as a French writer superbly puts it, *' as numerous as 
the diverse physical and chemical agents which are capable of de- 
stroying the vital principle.** Yet, true as this is, the means habit< 
ualljr employed to produce voluntary death are not only singularly 
few in numoer* but are utilized and re-utilize<l each year with a re- 
current regularity of proportion which would l)e astonishing if we 
fltd not recognize that suicide is guided by laws just ^ Qiuch>s 
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pitier moral events fttfe. In eveiy country ik<* find ati approiimate 
rj^titiOQ^ Ui each successive annual table, of the same applications 
OX. tbe same sb^ipcs of self-clcstruction. There are variatloDs be^ 
tweea dJfiterent countries as to the chotee of agencies, just as there 
are ihtemational distiactions in the local quantities of sponlaneouff 
xuojtality. ' But each land preserves it« own niutine of averages ; 
the totals progrr^ss untlinchmgly, bnt their proportionate composi- 
tion remains almost identical, from year to year, in all its details.. 
Age,, sex. the state of health, the nature of the daily occnpations af 
Xbe vlctlin. exercise some influence in the selection of means; 
many persons employ, unconsciously perhaps, the instntments 
.which their trade may place at their disposal. Bnt a great mark 
o^ tfee present revival Is, that we evidently want to kill ourselves 

: without pain, and that we consequently avoid, as a nile, such 
death processes as entail suffering. In the old dnys people gen- 

. eralJy were less paiticuliu* about torment : but as we have grown- 
more careful of ourselves in all out ways, it is but natural that we 
should l^ less rough in this matter of suicide. Such of us as hap- 
pen U> be vigorous are still somewhat inclined to empk>v violent 
/expedients : hut the mass of the self-killers go the other way. 
.Women e^dally, as might perhaps have been expected, shrink 
.steadily from blood or mutilation, and seek, almost tinanimonsly, 
for a gentle agony. It has indeed been remarked, with an nppear- 

,9Qce of truth* after- a study of the forms of killing employed by 

'. women, that while " men choose suicide, women merely consent 
toU^'* 

., , . Foisoning Is an example of this change of views. There nsed to 
be a good deal of it once ; a large pmportinn of the ancient sui- 
ciders seem to have utilized iu Bat we have given it up now. Not- 
withstanding the discoveries of the committee on poisons which 

. ^ot, after Actium, under the chairmanship of Oleopatra-*-and whlcii 
ap^ars. if Plutarch tells the tnuh, to have established, by a Ibug 

, series of varied experiments, that a viper's bite pioduoes the most 
agreeably lethargic and sweetly comatose of all possible deaths^ 
we have abandoned serpents altogether, and have almost exchidcd 
other poisons from our service. We fancy that their action is not 

..Qviite ^iertain. and we know that they are usually painful. So they 
,£ave gone out of fashion ; scarcely any one but doctors, chemists, 
-br wf^herwomen use them now, and they, according to their caii- 
ingf swallow opium, arsenic, Prussian blue, or salts of copper. 
vWhat a falling oflP from the days of hemlock ! 

Keithcr Is stabbing, nor indeed any fonn of perforation, as fre- 
quent as in times past There are the same objections to it as to 
poison.^ It hurts, and it may not kill. Even throat cutting, which 

»^;^ modern innovaition resulting from the invention of razors, is 
r^tively rare. Swords arc not used a hundred times a year in all 
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Europe/ l>ooibrsl;tni feHl thcmk}!?es ^cc^sS^n^l^r % ^t'lsetetfMt. 
cailly placed prick. 1mt tlroy arc^^ the fihly people 1^ do^H^^te 
, rcaf»on being that a kuowledgo of anatomy is tiecesskry hi'di^difiir?lk> 
succeed in that form M action. TItc old piercitig ^p«ifulio6»-^ 
which, in spite of their frequent iise, were tsertainly Iti^t^clutiligr 
—have been advantageously replaced by sl^^litififvi^thUneftttttf ; 
tiXmX one seventh of our ptesent miicides are p^rfdrfh^'by tko 
latter process : but it mitstbe at once added that It is almoststg^- 
.dusiyelychiplpyed by men, and thsit won^n seiil^cely utiHxoiii:^ 
ull. Men use guns and pistols in alxMit dfjUal plV)tk:^ibfifi r^t 
women, when they do shoot themselves, seem lb ^tet |>SstiSift. 
Firearms liuve the double merit of bein^ albiost c^t^H^ in-tMr 
effects and (as they usually kill at once) ormij>nPn^ff!g plUk' Midfet 
people aim at their heads ; very few fire at' their lieatts; Thls^- 
dence shows that, in suickle as Bellas .in wAr;gUilj^Wdter^JMs 
driven out steel ; indeed, if it were not fo^ th« ^tf t^ri KrMelt- 004* 
tinucs to be utilized in about two per cefit of t1i@ ^llse»|llmt}>«4^ 
would scarcely be perceived at lUl in the nvbdem ilsts. ' • ' ^^^ i/i^-o 

lint the great^main 8olutiou-^Sf^yKia^^e^iul'iil^UMfi««<ilfe- 
tively as ever. Hanging and drowning are i^illvW i\i/Sf HlfNlys 
were^ the chic f keys to voluntary death'. Eaeti of ^ft^jtii ^tmemU^ 
about one third of the gcnchd total. THePrenc^ bi^^^adde^ailffb- 
cation by charcoal ; but that is a }ogoX process, sCarei&ly'^jeVer''11!ti- 
tated in other countries, and which, even in France, id^t>i^<3{f^ty 
limited to Paris. Hkngiiighas the reputatiotk of beitil^'alttilMtmii 
agreeable proceeding ; it do^s not repel like poisoning iM> buttli^. 
One enthusiastic author says of it that^ '*at the in^metitDrhlA''liie 
pressure of the conl begins, a sentiment of pileasiireiiyf^t'i ti^n 
the eyes cease to see— blue flamt s dance before theriiV&Ad'filid- 
denly consciousmss disappears.'* The detail of lhi& ''-blilefl^ifi^" 
has a necromantic aspect which give^ a speciid ebaracter^tli^hlftlii^- 
ing. Drowning also has ,u particular meirrt of its oWdi whfeh^'inc- 
eoimts, in imrt, for the largeness of its seleclkwiL N<r>t citt^^ia'it 
said to sulTocato witliout much suffering, but often It |nSIiC41i6 
body out of sight forever, and in that way <»noeahi Ihe itleatfi. 1 1 
is, therefore, the natural resource of such t>ersona as 'tAirihk^rmn 
publicity, or who, from any motive, ate desirous iof hidilig^th^^fiiet 
that they have killed themselves. Drdwrieii, howfever, 'haflpe fld^ir 
caprices. They do not alf put themselves into the wafer tnptilie 
Same way. In country districts, fo|r tnstaiice, the nieii fHlittyMo 
rivers ami ponds, while the won\en appear to have a t^mlfleibtea 
for throwiii.u: themselves down wells. But What^er be tlie pro- 
cedure applfed, nearly all the actors keep theif clothes 6ii. - ^ 

Leaping from cliffs, or out of window.s, or off a moniAiieiiti U a 
rare form of suicide. It is not employed in mryre tliah two per «dbt 
9f th« cases. Bmu^ing the skull against a wall^ a Mlfft»|^ 
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^y Vy>prisoiien who have no Dtber means at their 
d^IWPi&i? Tii^>wing one's self under a railway engine is a totally 
<9eiiiirf:^t(4epMod}y growing fashion. 

~ ^Jknili Ih4|t:^:€^ds the catalogue. It is a singularly short and siniple 
'^Ili9ki^>tiiuc^ing iu)4 drowning accouE^t^ by tUt'inselves alone, I'or 
. Bfi»s:2y;fte,T0^y;Per cent of the cases ; fifteen belong io shooting ; 
dldii^ th^XQiqalnder are cofiiposed of a mixtuie of culling. staU- 
-Itoii^r^li^njpg^ springing xrum heights, and various unspecified 
iiklHiOW T^A^nti»sl8 wi(h the ways of the ancients, tiie suppres- 
;ii^i|i9lJUe:hieeoicj»wotd and of the bnuefut cup. tlie substitulion 
^)M?-l^eiji|!pl t|^9 caHridge, the shaviug-blade, aud the express 
^IMin^' 8x4 fkflefp adK^oply natural consequences of the chauges 
jivHcbd^o Qcsicufred m'U aud habits. If we h;id 

-jioi)^ pp m^r^Aba^ that in our. recent dcaliu^s with suicide, there 
2jyii[>iildhav^;been£^othi;i^ particula^^ ; wesliould only 

»j|iW)i^Q(alt!0^n^ t%at* i^Titin ni ki|Ung ourselves, we have become softi*r 
ii^bm^^iUi^^jd M^?l*o^ But we liave done morellhan thalVa gocd 
QM more, if he ^Western woild bad arrived, under the combined 
-5)9afftriiillt||^^G^;ra%)rri^^tiUe religious domination und of a mon- 
a^fte^tti <^i^ Wislatbu, at .a dlmtnutioii of suicide to what we may 
T! Jtag WW l te lyf.^S II minimui^ ; for there is reason to suppose that, a 
.^Afiltb90-yieai:a.ago« theaunnal self-murders in all Europe did npt 
•jllll>^»U^.^xce€4 live or t^ixthousaudt which would give aboiit one 
vm^lhiJ^y thousand in the populnliou of the time. Of course there 
JlP:90i.eliiiar ovidenco pa the point ; but the raind rate of progres- 
,-fiiHX:ci ^icide durmg the present century, since statisticiu returns 
$taS9.h9(-'P^abrished| may liot unjustly betaken to indicate that 
siUe pfPi)orlipn» before these returns were in cxistcnc(% must have 
tJiqpi|.;f:t?ryilowindeedi, That proportion may be taken to indicate 
"Ihe^ffieblort «x^re88ion of theautonmtic necessity which, according 
, J^thci^eocittl Boieniists, obliges a certain number of the members of 
-r.tQRTv^'C^nmunity to kill themselves cacb year ; for we may safely 
j.'iKlIieyi&cttuU: the persons who committed suicide in those days, with 
srttociQftsauueiice^ which then attached to their act, must have been 
j^iiutalbd % an altogether irresistible need. Bo far, then, the sui- 
rff^i^lE^iot our great-grandfathers may be regarded as unavoidable 
^ji04fliniezaggerated social phenomena, as predestined elements of 
trtlM»(atoiof tueperiodi^andaa involving but little responsibility to 
f}i|i%iuij^i^.ia inem. TUerc were no more of them than there must 
c.,jtj^ve^been ana ought to have been. All that could be justly said 
vM t)i9itt wa^, r It is written.'* 

o ijftil iW*w- wc have changed all that. Now we arc IdllinK our- 
selves b^^nd all prcleuce cf necessity. Now suicide has ceased 
a to k%^^W\y^\y ?t result of social laws ; it has l>ecome fllso an un- 
*,.fy^fi^ pertsonai manifest al ion. And this brinies us at lust to the 
^:^l^9^{l^pf.^t|ie ivhojic subject ; here we tottch ui3ou the springs 
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which have thrust our nlriefteenth century into i& fever of *idf-iaiii<i^^ 
der, which looks to be as virulent as any of the previous a(t&ck» ixf 
it from which tho^ world has suffered ; here we reach the moral' of 
our story. Why do we people of to-day kill ourselves with 8u6h uh- - 
justifiable and such wasteful extravagance ? The leading compo- 
nents of the answer can, as has been already said, be indicated with> 
out hesitation. ' 

Suicide has always divided itself into two clearly -defined cate-> 
gories , it has either been provoked by an enthusiasm of religious' 
duty, or facilitated by the absence of all religious sentiment what- 
ever. The Celts who burned themselves in an osier id(»l. the Hih-* 
dpus who cast themselves under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, 
were types of the first of these two divisions ; the Romans who 
feU on to their swords from tcediuinvita, the Greek Islanders wb6 
took poison as soon as they were sixty in order to leave enough 
food lor their juniors, were members of the second section. What- 
ever be the divergences of accidental personal motives, we cannot' 
get away from the cardinal principle that peoplti kill themselves^ 
necessarily, either because they imagine that they please their Gpq 
by doing so, or because, recognizing, for the moment at all events, 
no God at all, they think only of their own satisfaction. No inter- 
mediate state is logicaUy conceivable. ' This being the Tawl of the 
case— and that it is so can scarcely be denied— it follows, obliga- 
torily, that so long as confidence in a God who is supposed to for- 
bid suicide remains in general force, very few people will take tho 
risk of voluntarily disobeying the injunctions of that God. But it- 
also follow^s, quite as obligatorily, that when the trust in ahy Oo4 
at all is beconjing every day more rare, when the number of , per- 
sons who respect any religious behests whatever is perpetually 
diminishing, the disposition to act on personal inclinations actjiiire* 
new power, and the temptation to leave the passions unchecked 
becomes more difficult to resist. And this is especially true as re- 
gards the poorer and less disciplined layers of society, which con- 
stitute everywhere the vast majority. Such is the constant theory. 
What is the present practice f 

Europeans, as a whole, have a good deal less faith now than 
they possessed a century ago. Having less faith, they have less 
observance — that is to say, less obedience, and consequently less, 
patience. They have acquired, in religious matters, an inaepen« 
dence of both thought and action at which their fathers would 
have gazed with astonished fear. A large and increasing number 
of them not only resist all authority in religion, not only repudiate 
all guidance in matters of doctrine, but go farther still and reject 
all religion whatirver. We do not ask whether they are right or 
wrong ; we are here considering suicide, not tenets ; we are con- 
cerned exclusivc^ly with the fact itself in its bearing on suicide—* 
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tad from 4]uU Uoaited point of view, the result of their loss of faith 
ia» that the God who was said to prohibit suicide has ceased to be a 
€k>d tor them, and th^t suicide being no longer interdicted by any 
IM>jirer they respect, has become once more, in iheir eyes, a permis- 
sillier solution for tho difficulties of life. 

'Vf o need not encumber the uuestion with any specific applica- 
tions of this general truth. It lies outside nationalities and creeds ; 
iti&Bot£ngH&h and Protestant, any more thap it is Spanish and 
Qalholic^ or German and free-thinking. It is htiman and universal. 
Suicide is increasing because religion is diminishing ; and it is for 
tlus reason that our special En^li^ form of objection to self -killing, 
on the ground that it is an impiety, is so useful and so practical 

It is not altogether impossible that the simultaneous growth of 
the political idea of liberty ma^ have aided to push on, in certain 
minds, the notion that suicide is one of the rights of man. But as 
there are, thus far» no statistics of th^ political opinions of persons 
whp kill themselves, we can offer no evidence on the point, and 
are content, to hope that the list would not contain mure Lil)erals 
than. Conservatives, and that Radicals do not hang themselves with 
tlie sole purpose of pioving that they arc free. The change which 
lias tj^keo place in tne religlpus aspects of thought sufQces, by it- 
self^ to explain the modem growth of suicide ; the removal of re- 
ligious hindrances in both highly educated and lowiy educated 
consciences (especially in the latter) is incoutestabl^ emancipating 
jBurope from rcstniint in this matter of suicide, as in a good many 
Others, and i^ leading a perpetually augmenting quantity of us to 

S'tcli uway our lives as ii we were throwing halfpence to a beggar. 
ut this removal of religious hindrances has not grown up bv 
itself. It. is in no way a product of spontaneous generation, it 
l^as been, in part, a consequence of the resolute reaction toward 
liberty, and of the fierce revolt against all tlie forms of oppression 
of tbought, which have so nobly distinguished the last hundred 

Seare ; out it has also been, in a still larger degree, a result of tho 
evelopment among the lower classes of a hatred of moral control 
in any shape ; and that hatred of control has sprung from a politi- 
cal eaucation^ which again, in its turn, has been rendered possible 
by tiie spread of the power of leading. Turn it as we will, ^e 
whole actual movement of Europe (with the single exception of 
Bussia,' where other and purely local causes are at work) comes 
back obstinately, in all its lower forms, to its one real source, the 
extension of schooling. The reading of the people of the conti- 
nent means, in most cases, not useful knowledge, but unhealthy 
knowledge ; not the knowledge which aids a man to rise, but the 
knowledge which provokes liim to hate the man who has risen ; not 
tiie knowledge which'elevates and serves, but the knowledge which 
embitters and'discontents. Yet even that knowledge is better than 
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no knowledge at All— for, &t all events, U is strengtbeninl^ menVf- 
makius; Ihem tliiuk, though it be falsely; and ftufthermbre^^m 
have liJie resource of hoping, while we look at it with reg^, thatiif 
will some day change its shape — that it will become IransfoTmed 
hereafter into an accepted guide to wholesomor convieCions and. to 
hij?her uses. . . .v 

Meanwhile, however, it is what it is ; and we liaveto tteeeptit 
as il is ; for it is iucontestably better, in the interests of the- world 
and of our a^e, to ])osses3 the knowledge, sophistical as It Js^at 
the price of the suicide, than to suppress the suicide, insensate «» 
it is, at the price of the- knowledge. After all, mofelhsm ahue^ 
drcd and fifty millions of the inhabitants of Europe can read aad 
write ; while, thus fur^ only sixty thoustmd of them are proved tly 
kill themselves each year ; the munerical advantage remniiw, thecQ* 
fore, in fuvor of reading. \:l 

But still, though we may, philosophically and pTacticflity^teke 
this large view of the case us a whole, it cannot be denied; adltbtt 
same, that it would be a good thing if we cduld in Bny 'sw^ Vfcx* 
suade Europe to kill itself a little less. The example of ibe-K^u^ 
sians, who do nut i^ractise suicide because they cannot reAd; te-nf 
no service in the matter — firstly, because wc wish to maiataiii Ksadi 
ing at any cost ; secondly, because, if they have &ot ordfnscy Mi* 
cide, they liave a special form of it which is proper to ftanselini 
— they have Nihilism, which is suicide wiUiout death. SUtfeiy; 
not schooling, has led them to that, so they lie outside the subject 
It is not from their example that we shall learn anything usefuL 
We must look elsewhere for hope. If suicide can be lessened at jdl 
(which for the present seems a good deal more than doubtfid)^ it 
will be by directing reading rather than by attacking it ; and it is 
too soon to try that yet. Meanwhile we must persuade ooi8dir.ea 
that we are passing through a phase which, po6»bly, will ourt 
itself. The real point for the moment is, what can be done in the 
interval 7 Religion will in no way help, as it used to do,.for, in 
its great European sense, its power is gone. OathoUcism is no 
longer able to be an oppressor, and it has not yet coni^^ented to b& 
come a friend. So, as we are in reality powerless, we must eitbdt 
fold our hands and look on, or wc must apiHsal to quacks. Kow 
it does 80 happen that the biggest quacks ot our epoch anrjiiit now 
hunting about for a patient ; the self .made doctors who profess to 
cure all social difficulties by** morals without religion/ caanotw 
assuredly, desire a better chance than this one. If, by preaching 
** pun; lay morality," they can stop the growing propensity to aui>> 
cidc. they will have madu a iir<t step toward pmving that there is 
somcltjing in their physic. They have a fair field for the attem^ 
for they are turning religion out of the school in so many c*ountriea 
that they have few competitors to contend with, liCt thcvt itf 



tfaeir hand and show tis "What they can effect, in this useful and 
IMraetical direction, to ** seculaiize virtue/' as M. Jules Ferry brags 
heJBdojni^^ 

L/IttislB no way because soidde is wrong that we want to see it 
curtailed « little ; its wrongness is' the personal affair of the indi- 
vidual who commits it ; and furthermore, it would be most un- 
j^atvandiUogicai to pretend that it is always necessarily wrong; 
1 dr^iiet icmly is it estimated by the professors as a compulsory out^ 
oande, within certain limits, of all society, whether civilized or un- 
€i!vi]]2edv but it merits also to be regarded by all of us, in many of 
itn/ziiealizatiofis, with the compassionate, lenient half -indulgence 
Which we usually accord to welUintentioned follies. And even if 
itiWeie a hundred times more wrong than it is, our objections to 
its.' present luxuriance would have notliing to do with either the re- 
ligious or the merely virtuous aspects of the case : they are based 
esCelusltely on governmental and educational grounds, for the 
niiis0nthal thie present conformation of suicide is an altogether 
new oiie^a product of the action of education ; it is proper to our 
dcQi^lt is 'induced hy the particular conditions of training which 
iwe^ho^^for the first time, being applied in Europe. That train* 
iligrhas servfid, thus far, to bring about not only independence, but 
aise a cer^in destructiveness and subversiveness, in which suicide 
iftnds a natural place< It seems ridiculous for governments to have 
fo eonfess that they cannot persuade their people not to kill them- 
s^ves with wasteful abundance ; but there is the fact — thev cannot. 
.i;ADd yet it is evident that deterring causes are still available, for 
they ate continuing to act- upon women with marked effect. Hope 
aindlei&t are still, operating on our wives and daughters, and are 
iB^ding^tUem back from too much suicide ; and however improb^ 
i^CLtt may s^ipear at this moment that working men can be led to 
give muc^.of their reading or much of their thoughts to the study 
of :iself -restraint, it would still be folly to suppose that hope and 
lea^ihgave ceased to be permanent institutions, affecting men as 
welias worneuv or that the populations of Denmark, SaxLony, and 
Pi^uasia. ace. irretrievably delivered up to steadfast self -killing on 
i]»6 largestscale in Europe. 

'7 JUid w.6:are.alltheLmoie justified in imagining this, for the reason 
that, notwithstanding the largeness of their present practice of 
«iiieide,. nations do seem to be a little iishamed of it. If they were 
not ae,; they would all assuredly have constituted a name of their 
own for it. But they have done nothing of the sort ; they have 
eontented themselves with describing it by composite words. No 
luiiional homegirown appellation for it exists anywhere. The 
term by which it is designated, whether it be self-murder or sui- 
cide, or any other, is never a pure national substantive; it is 
filwi^.8 a mauuf actured mixture. The word suicide itself^ whidi 
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is now 80 largely adopted, is not only of foreign ongin» but Is abd 
Df quite recent fabricatioh ; it Was inv'ented oy the AJtibh 
Pesfontahies. Does not this universal absence of a proper name 
for suicide indicate a sort of unconscious disavowal of it? Jf 
"VOCabulaHes are bashful about it, if no tongue has cared to haJicb. 
1ft ioctil designation for it, may we not infer that, with all its prot- 
^rity, there has always been an unbidden shrinking from It ? 
SiUNioe is air argument, and here we have the most vigorous of all 
silences — the silence of languages. Such is the treatment which 
thid strange process has received. It is an outcast from speedi. 
And yet this unnamed exploit stands in between the two gc^ 
joint principles which dominate humanity — attachment to life and 
the desire to be happy ; it puts an end to life in order to be Iiappy ; 
it contradicts the natural rule that life should be spent in struggliiig 
agftinst d^ath ; it dares to apply to men a procedure so contrary to 
iusttnet that no dumb animal can be led to it. In the days when 
|>eop}e killed themselves so grandly that, in their vanity, they ex- 
l^aiined, ** Let us make death pioud to take us,*' there was ao 
todal name for what they did. Even in the rare great cases, in 
Wlliuh it may be said wim truth, ** ta vie est vn omrdbre et la mart 
m^ri ij&tair,^* there is dtill no national title for self-killiug.. Of aH 
the stigmas which have attached to it, there Is not one more reuL 
*^BlaeietDood'8 Magadne. 



THB SCfULPTUKES ON THE FACADE OF ST. MARK'S, 

VENICE. 

Ik the following attempt to investigate the principal or west 
facade, as well as the north and south lateral facades, of St 
Matk^s, it must be understood that no remarks will be made on the 
architectural construction and decoration of the church, although 
it wotild not be impossible to enter upon such a discussion of this 
unique monument from fresh and altered points of view. To 
^any among those who are accustomed to look on it as a superla- 
tive work of art, or, it may be, as one of the ** seven wonders of 
the World," this course may appear strange. We may even seem 
to be straying from the subject altogether in thus ignoring archi« 
tecture when proposing to discuifs this wonder of architecture. In 
deprecation of such a charge, I beg to remark beforehand that it 
is only a lacuna in the art-literature relating to St. Mark's which it 
is here attempted to supply. 

/When the Venetians built St. Mark's they obtained both their 
workmen and their materials from the Byzantine Empire. Inso do^ 
ihg they followed, consciously or unconsciously, the example of 
Tneodoric, King of the Goths, who, when building )m pahice and 
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&1;rches at HaVenna, procured the advice and assistance of By. 
Kaniines. When^ however^ the Venetiaod took this step, toward 
th6 end of the tenth century^ they took it alone. It did not odcui^ 
Jto either Genoa or Pis£l, the two rivals of the fast rising citv of 
cbmmerce, to bring the art*treasures of the East as a prize to their 
ithbres ;.and If they did conceive the idea afterward it was then 
too late. We read indeed in a ms. of the British Museum (Lansd. 
720) that the people of Pisa had the choir in their cathedral embel- 
lished with marbles from various regions of the East, but, to judge 
from the portions still preserved there, ttds can have been but a 
iK»inty harvest The farther the sovereignty of Islam stretched, 
)|nd the more the Greeks were driven from their venerable churches 
^hich, in the larger cities, remained on, often for centuries, in 
m^ir own possession), the rarer did the Byzanline sculptures Inev- 
&^Iy become. Byzantine sculptures do not share with those of 
[reece and Rome the good-fortune of being preserved beneath the 
leltering mantle of the earth for the excavations and discoveries 
' the directors of European museums. Wherever the Turks set 
»t; there the monuments of sculpture containing figures suffered 
r|ruction or disfigurement. Jerome says somewhere that nearly 
^ other cities were stripped to enhance the splendor of Constantfo 
nople. And yet what remains there, at the present day, of the 
f prest of statues with which the Christian emperors adorned their 
capital ? It is only with difficulty, and after a long search, that a 
few. mournful remnants are discovered. Our writers on the his- 
tory of art Qnd themselves compelled to pass over the subject of 
the Byzantine sculptures in silence, or, what is still worse, to seek 
consolation for the loss of the monuments by asserting that they 
#ere,of very insignificant value. 'The Venetians of the eleventh 
century were clearly of a different opinion, and we do not think it 
bicumbent on us to blame them for having built some half a hun- 
dred most important Byzantine sculptured reliefs into the walls of 
^eir church. 

Circumstances naturally made it easy for the Venetians to lay the 
^ns of the Byzantine £ast under contribution for ^ is purpose, 
imd we doubt not they spared no trouble to obtain all that was best 
of Its kind ; but at the present day it may well task our powers to 
discover from what churches or palaces, in this or the other land, 
sJl these relics of the past originally came. In truth, the archi- 
tects of the facade of St. Mark^ have created a museum of Byzan- 
tine sculpture which stands forth unique in the world ; and as, in 
visiting any museum, we not only demand to see the works of art, 
but wish to be informed what they represent, what artists produced 
t}ij^, f rom what schools, cities, or countries they come, so, stand- 
ing before the f a9ade of St. Mark's, we cannot avoid asking similar 
qpeitions. . _ .,«,. 
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In the year 1204 OonstantiDople had fallen into the iuliids =9^ 
the Veiletians and of Count Baldvirin 6t Flanders, and- uAfi 
scquently the fourth part of the whole Levant was. adjudnai 
to the sceptre of the iDoges. Immediately after the acquisitliba 
of Constantinople (on which occasion, according to llie ByssaHtimi 
writers, a most relentless pillage was carried on b^ the Latins^, 
the Doge Dandolo conveyed the four bronze horses, which' &re 
slill standing in front of St. Mark's, from Oonstantiiiopte t6 
Venice. Admirable as works of art, these horses «nenp-l«i8 
interesting on account of their history. For a longtime tiMjf 
were pronounced to be the work of the Greek sculptor Lymppot.; 
though the latest researches a^*ribe them, on far atronget 
grounds, to the Romtm period of art When in Constanlitiopli; 
they are supposed to have stood on four piUars In front ^ 
Sta. Sophia, but this (as Salzenberg has shown) is impossible, the 
pillars being too small to act as bases for ^em. A Florentiao 
monk, writing about Cunstantinople in 1422, gives a someilflMIt 
different account. He says that the base of the monumeiil tjfas 
formed of four porphyry pillars, but that it stood near ^le staUM 
of Constantino, and therefore at some distance from the chnrvl^CHf 
Sta. Sophia. In two still older and thoroughly reliable infonaants 
we ilnd a statement that *' the figures of the four gilded hofMf 
were set up above the Hippodrome." So says an anonymoiia t<h 
pographer of the middle of the eleventh century, aitd ai> also sayi 
Oeorgins Cod inus, who wrote from older sources of infortnatiofl^ 
probably before the fall of the Byzantine Empnre. These writers 
concur in stating that the group was brought from the Mand 111 
Chios in the reign of Theodosius the younger, Uiat is to say; is tb6 
beginning of the fifth century, thus contradicting the geoeifkl b^ 
lief diffused tliroughout the West, that it was brought from HooiS 
by Constant ine. after having successively adorned the triumpM 
arches of Nnroandof Trajan. After standrag for eight or trino 
centuries on the Golden Horn, the horses remained undisturbed for 
another five hundred years in their station above the pnnoipal (NKt 
trance of St^ Mark's. * The oldest representation of the fa^e^^fA 
Byzantine rnosaic incorporated in the church itself-^hows ihsm 
there in exactly tlie same partition asdoes.the view of the -facade It 
the celebrated picture by Gentile Bellini, painted in 1496^ -arid- tbe 
nimierous paintings by Antonio Canaleand his nepliew BeIlolt(», 
of the eighteenth century. On extradordinary festivals the Veutf* 
tians may very likely have taken them down from their Mtf 
position, and set them up before the Doge's palace on gayly deofl^ 
rated pedestals. In fact, we find them so placed in a large picture 
by Antonio Canale, in the Royal Collection at Windstjr, wfaii^ 
the artist has dated by inscribing on the pedestal of one of the hqriei^ 
^* Iq the y«arld32 after the foundation of th« city/' f\«.» of 
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Idb£ ' Boiiaiittrte had them brought to Paris in 1797, and they re- 
Biiiiiied in the Place dn Carrousel iiutil 1814. when they were con^ 
iwjred Uv the £mperor FranciA back to their old position in Venice. 
xx.The belief of the modiie^al VcDetiaos, that tlicse horsfis were 
maatsrpieces of Greek art in its best days, was not wtUiout its con- 
siRiuen^in the history of art. During the middle of tlie jQfleenlh 
ceatury, when the classic authors were eageily studied over all 
itoly» the Venetians were tbe first to conceire the idea of honoring 
thdr greatest generals witli bronsie statues in imilalion of the an- 
1jf|p6fe ;^ -and since their own artists were unable to undertake tlie 
exe<!«itSoQ of such great works, the Republic called in the aid of the 
loiiemaet actists of Florence. Such was tbe origin of the l>rouze 
ei|iieateiaQ' statues of Oattamelata by Donatcllo. and of Colleoni 
1^ '^Brrocohio-^the first equestrian figures of modern times, and the 
ouy ones belonging to the filteenth century. The inspimtion for 
fliewnobfe iStatinea was no doubt derived fcom the horses of St 
]ii64c> «Btd thus It has come to pass that a group which was in* 
tetfd^^nerel^to decorate the churclu has in course of time ac- 
mlMd a^peeial and important hl-storical significance. 
^"/Bot the hnportahee of every work of art is at best but relative, 
andtoahive at a correct anderstandmg and just appreciation of it 
IV^Cttly possible when we have works of the same age at hand for 
oolifparaon. To do fall Justice to the Byzantine sculptures on the 
fH^de of St. Mark's we must first inquire into their history. And 
smee the printed chronicles and descriptions of Venice afford ua 
lK>liif6niiation. we are comi>elled to have recourse to the archives 
hi ^e RepabKo. A French nobleman, in the diary of his Italian 
jcmraeyv which has been preserved among the manuscripts of the 
Bfitish Museum, writing immediately after the great fire at the 
Doge's palace in the year 1577, says : *' Tons les papiers de la 
eelgfieurie, tbus les registres, et comptes, publics et particuliers, 
avec les papiers des nutaires (qui avaient tons la dedans leura 
eittides) et infinisaultres offices, comme procureurs et advocats, fu- 
0t&t brfili6s, sans qne chose aulcimeen soit reslee.** This, however, 
maybe an^exaggeration, for tbe archives of the Doge's palace still 
contain documents which are not only nnmorous but of great age. 
HeverUieless, I must confess to having searched through them in 
?«qttn for any information relating to the origin of the reliefs. One 
idifonicler, indeed, who might have given us the information from 
dcKmraentary evidence, contents himself with the following dis- 
at^inting remark : " If I wLshed to give the sources of the diifer« 
ent reliefs with which St. Mark's is iidorned, I should be obliged to 
Yidntet lie history of all the expeditions ever undertaken by tbe vene- 
&nsr.^' The traiqition of the modern East on this subject is remnrk* 
able. Whlenevcr I have visited rums, even of tlie wretchedest 
dwcrlptioDif on. tbe sites jof any celebrated old Byzantine buUdings, 
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whethet iu Tark^, Asia Mmar, qt Syria* on my. asking the satlTeA 
whether any fragmeots of sculpture existed io the neighborhoodi 
the same anawer waA iavaoably returned, *' All the nvtfbles have 
been carried off by the Venetiana." 

^Un fortunately < itia only in iBolated cases that we can now hazard, 
any de^ite conjectures as to the origin of these treasures. Beneath 
thelMiliislrade which protects the tour horses there are five has- 
reltefs, plao^ between the seven arches of the facade. Unequal in, 
size^ Ih^.' are Also unequal in artistic value ; and their subiects are 
so different as to show plainly that it is only by chance that they . 
hdvt» been placed together. Still, in some cases, tbey form pen- 
dants. Those, for instance, at the extreme north and south ends 
of (he fagade represent two of tlio Labors of Hercules, In the one 
we see tfauu^ heco in a. mantle hanging hown upon his back ; while on 
his left shoulder lies the firymanthian wild boar, which hie is firmly 
grasping^ ^ith both hands held over his head. In the second his 
atJtUude 4s the same, but he carries the hind of Diana. That thea^ 
two mythological representations were not originally' designed foe 
thBk fa(;ade of a^church is self evident. Out of the Twelve Labors 
of Hercules, the third and fourth, following the customary compu^ 
tatiun, have here been selected, and we may assume lor certain that 
the taUets originally belonged to a complete series of the deeds of 
the hero. The remaining pieces, however, are not to be found in 
Venice ; and from this we may conclude that the Venetians .were 
probably not able to get possession of the entire cycle. Represep- 
tations of the. Labors of Hercules are not uncommon among the 
nitomimeats of Greek and Roman art. But what lends a special 
and p^liar importance to the two tablets in question is the style 
in whtch^they are executed. The firm drawing of the outlines^ tho 
very flat xnooellintf^ and the quick movement of the figure, at on09. 
betjrar the hand oi a Byzantine artist. The drawing is so correct^ 
and the.(r*pmposition of the figure so skilful, that it is impossible to 
assign them to a time Jater than the fourth or fifth century after 
Chrislr^the age of Constantine and Theodosius, when the. tradi- 
tions, of antiquity were still hdd in honor in the erection of public 
nfflnuments. We axe not afraid of being accused of exaggeratioa 
^ni^n^wje maintain that no city of the East, no museum inlElumpe, 
possesses Byzantine marble reliefs so exquisite in conception and 
execution as these. We can, indeed, only compare them in this 
respect to the best mosaics ever executed by the artists of the capi- 
tsi on the Golden Horn, and are therefoie inclined to believe that 
both reliefs owe their origin to Coustantmople. If this inference is 
correct, we oia>' possibljr also succeed iu pointing out the monu- 
ment to which they originally belonged. Au old Byzantine writer, 
Hesychius of Miletus, mentions, iu the fragment of a work on the 
ori|pnol Byzantium, thatoneof the towers in the w^s of Cpaataix: 
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tiDot^tt w^ called the Tower of Hercules, tbe " walls" being doubU ' 
le^ t)^ose built by Constantine and Theodosins. Later writmv 
s^eak stiil more clearly of tbe gocalled Tower of Hercules. Thus 
Manuel Chrysolarus, in his comparison of the old and new 
ROfiie : '** WIiO can sufficiently admire tbe Gtolden Gate, and the 
marble towers on it, with the contests of Hercules, of the best and 
m($8l>^ admirable art?" Tfiere can be no doubt that the Golden Gate 
h^l^ehtionednow forms a part of the walls of a Turkic fortress, 
Jedfkule, the so-i'alled castle of the Seven Towers; but unfortu« ^ 
nflHi&ly, nmhtng Is now visible of the reliefs which once adorned it. 
If th6V<Mietittns carried off two of the Labors of Hercules, it would 
seistaa that the remaining ones Were still to be seen on the spot in 
the middle uf the seventeenth century ; for Bulialdus, in his com- 
n^ntary on Johannes Ducas*s * * History of the Fal. of the Byzantine - 
il^'pire,"' says, without taking any notice of their incompieie- 
n^: *' It is still possible to observe the Labors of Hercules, newn 
otirt Oi marble, which adorned the Golden Gate. They were, how- 
e^^," lie adds, *• together with the whole circuit of Uie wall, so 
pltotered bver with whitewash when I saw them in the year 1647 
that the beauty of the sculpture wiw lost to the eye." 

^Two other reliefs, depicting subjects from the ancient mythol- 
o^, and belonging to the Byzantine epoch of art, are to be totmd 
on the south facade of St. Mark*s. First, there is a woman stand- 
ing upright, enveloped in a long tunic, and bearing a crown on her 
head. ' A palm-branch is risible in her left hand, while her right, 
which is stretched out in front of her, holds a wreath. The em- 
bl^B of the wreath and palm point to a Victory, while the crown 
is fUe distinctive mark of the tutelar goddess of a city. The flgurea 
of Victory of classic antiquity are winged, and are not so composed 
and dignified in their bearing as this Byzantine woman, whose sol- 
emn dt^ recalls the archaic Greek representations of Pallas Prom- 
a6hos. The figure can scarcely have served for any other purpose, 
whether in Oonstimtinople or any other capital of the East, than to 
adorn a triumphal arch. Thus there are still to be found on the 
gatiet'of the Eyn&gos, in the vicinity of the Blachem^e, in Oonstan- 
tido|>le, two larse and magnificent marble rdiefs, representing 
wfngtdd figures of Victory. The crowned figure on St Mark^s was 
dotifbtleiBs intended as a personification of the city, whose tiium- 
phal arch it adorned ; and the wreath and the palm must bear 
reference to the victorious emperor, whose exclusive right it was to 
ride thfongh the arch. Secondly, on the same wall of the south 
facade is a relief representing the sun-god in a chariot drawn by 
three griffins, and in all probability dating from the ninth or tentn 
century. 

The Venetians of the middle ages, when decorating their churoh, 
had no religious scruple in admitting the mythological subjects Just 
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described ; for although Cbristiaiiity became pamidOQflKiftitbi^rBjr- 
isanUne Empire, aod the statues of the gocb were gUorat^JOpcCo 
destruction, partly at the behest of the emneroiB and lhe.€%iliiBdi» 
partly through the faDaticism of the populace, it was' impoeelUo 
altogether to destroy the pi^\railiD&^ pagan traditioos. . Iii.ttiif:£Mit 
ad in the West, though the belief in tbej^ods was ex,tirpated«:lllB 
heroic legends were preserved by gcuenU consent ; lor jthe.jdsods 
of a Hercules could very well live on in the mouths of ibe^p^nfie 
without (fusing any detriment to the belief ia the GkiepelB; Xjojlbe 
ether haml the wurehip of Aphicdite. Ucra, or Athene; couldiBOt 
subsist side by side with that of the Virgin, although the Parthanfib 
at Athens was, at an eaily date, consecrated as a temple to tlwiVilif' 

§iu. But along \%itb the dispeopling of Olympus there livediiMi. 
eep iu the hearts of the (H^ople, a feeling of. the glory Off ther-alBituee 
of the gods. Thus it is not surprismg that at this . time^ eiRm3n 
depicting scenes from the Biblicid narrative, iemale .figuHiftclljai 
antique type should appear as representaliooe of citieiL '. JLadeni, 
tiiey may have occurred more fre(|uently ia this oofmectkmltoodfi 
the historical delineations of aneiont art itself . ^u^pose* i«^ e^fM|* 
pie. that a Byzantine aitist desired to depict eitlier iaiaasMftAr 
wall-puinting, a simple scene like the Flight into£gjrpt ; .ba^ontd 
not merely represent the Virgin riding upon aa ass, wit^ tk^ Bike 
iu her arms, and Joseph walKing by her slde^ in accdfedanue 9irjilh 
the treatment adopted in the West, but opposite the .Vii^giil-Jbe 
would place an antique figure with a crown and regal 8^nik)m» 
bending forward in devotion from Uie gate of a city. . Thift.^i^iie 
is apparently the persooification of the kingdom of B!gxptc silfid 
there was no thought of its being meant to represeot.a.tailbeQ 
divinity; for other Byzantine representations of the eifttr^.of J%e 
Holy Family into the cities of Egypt exist, in which the ^itiXXkOf^.^t 
tlie gods, ranged along the streets, are shown falling to the glOIUld 
on the approach of the Infant Christ. ^. . : .: 

In Old Testament scenes, also, such as Joshua's battlee». the .^ 
leaffuered city is represented not simply by buildings luod y^ 
wralls, but, in addition, by a female figure seated near the citj«.<fid 
in antique costume, and with the mural crown upon her isead^ .80 
noble and dignified are these figures that they might &aQjht^vaih 
taken for Olympian goddesses, if the names of Jenc)|o». ~Ai« 
Gibeon, etc., added to them, did not make it certain that l^iJMre 
meant to bo personifications of the respective cities., l^iia^^^ii 
further evidenced by the expression of their countenances* and by 
tlieir wliolc bearing, In which the artist has expressed with^ici^ 
skill the issue of the battle and the fortunes of the ci^*. Btich 
representations of divinilies typifying cities, in con}unctlo& wilh 
historical occurrences, arc extremely rare among the laonmaeids 
of pagan antiquity, and are hardly e^er metwithlntbe.iiKmao««^ 

/ 
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^tha^estMesI Greek art One exGeption to the rule is to be found 
^j6nc|ibe edet^rated vase of Darius, in tlie Naples Museum, in wiiich 
.t!i0'IHifiBlatf kiiKE IS reiiresented holding a council of war, and re- 
O^ifilD^iribHte Itom the proTincea, typified by female figures. Such 
^a^odeof tepreseittalion is also entirely foreign to the older Chris- 
^"tSto^imiDg^nU acctlpture of Italy. It occurs iu no relief, in no 
timxtaio'Dr Wall^paioling, and in no lllumioation of Julian art, 
^>A|iriOff'til& ''first ten centuries of our era. Byzantine art, on the 
^4Miet nsikl« ndft only i^ermits, but makes frequent use of semi-pagan 
<^0r4oaflfications of victories or divinities typifying cities ; and 
flAn^ foryi. In fact, one of the most interesting phenomena of the 

'MBtoyy of ah, in the transition from the antique to the Christian 
.WOikl. : 

«^''A^onk the Byzantine sculptanfs in the outer walls of St. Mark's 
ilbnw^tin reinam two which represent not Christian, but mythology 
4efl!'8ilbM^U. Tliese mythological groups consist each of four 
.kMdftlioui. The scene a depicted in them are partly taken t'iom*the 
^lbodiet»«f chusic antiquity, such as Amor riding upon a lion and 
-|lliy1i]g'the'^<iCe X two ea^ftes, one fighting with a suuke, the other 
ifteMMi: «poB a bare ; or a griflin attacking a deer. Others indicate 
iia^Aa^ic Iqiuence, sui^has tbe eurious group of four lions, placed 
^"^M and t^Oi f^ingone another, and with one head in common. 
4lLfiR>tluft^ 4st these medallions shows a boy witli a drawn sword, 
^gbt^g a lion ; another, a gazelle, ridden by a naked man, with a 
^#(r^bl^.lnli5a liand. The meaning of these representations is very 
^D^iCfunsrand they ph>bably refer to popular traditions now fallen 
^^lMo:ciWviok 

05:*]^ soutptUTes referring to Christiau belief are, as might bo ex- 
3^^c^)^ inore i^umerous than the mythological representations on 
^thljftt^e^ ttt. Mark's, and although the subjects they contain 
^aa^ n^pt^ In the majority of cases, of an unusual character, they 

nevertheless require verv careful consideration, being almost the 
'^ttiiljr «xampte8 preservea to us of- an art the mouumeuis of which 
^ato ^lMN»ly:.U> be m<^ with elsewhere. The priucipal doorway is 
^>fM%ialOl^ted by two bas-reliefs let into the wail, one on each side, 
c^and^tirstaightexaetly alike. Each shows a knight, clad in a 
-0yzantt:M^%»>at-ot<auail, and. seated upon a kind of throne, with a 
Ji^of^ across liis lap, wbieh he is in ihe act of drawiog out of the 
^lfte3lof^r&i They are St. Demetrius, proconsul and martyr of 
«<^biifki, and St. George, the canonized slayer of the dragon, who 
Xiidtored martyrdom in Klcomedia. These are still among the 
^^ai^ta DK>st revered in the Christian East. Two of the most beau- 
*^%\lCX churches in Saloniki, now converted into mosques, are dedi- 
-^IMted to them* and are two of the noblest specimens of architecture 
^te tlie Levant. The mosaics in the cupola of St. George's, repre- 
"^^imtingaacied and fantaatie subjects, and the magnificent incrua« 
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tatious of rare marbles in St. Demetrius, are uniq|ue and inconi* 
paxaUle of their kiad. In the latter church there is a sepulchnd 
monumient, erected by a Yeuetian sculptor in the year 1^, to i^ 
Greek» Lucas Ospandonnes. The Venetians had. io the beginning 
of tlie fifteenth century, purchased the principality of .Salonika 
from Andronikos Palaiologos, the brother of the Emperor John 
VI. ; but even before the first taking of the city by the Turks^ 
under the Sultan Bajasid, they were at home there, and thus the 
two reUefs in question very possibly belonged to churches of 
Thessalonica built in the fifth century. In fact, they bear evident 
traces of having been executed in that century, tlie most fiounsh^ 
ing period of Byzantine art. The Latin characters fa which the 
names of the saints are now inscribed on the marble must not lead 
us into error as to the reliefs themselves ; for these letters are cut 
in^ the marble, while Byzantine inscriptions were raised in relief 
ou'the surface. What is most surprising in the figures »of these 
knights is t^e spirit in which they are conceived. We are ac- 
<;i|9to|]^ to see St. George bounding forward on his horse, and 
piercing the dragon 's body with his spear. Raphael has thus per- 
trayea nim in his charming little picture in the Hermitage Gallery 
of St. Petersburg, thus foUowing Donatcllo, by whom the snblect 
Was similarly treated in a relief at Or San Michele, Florence. But 
in the Byzantine relief at St. Mark's the knight is seated all but 
motionless upon his throne — the very antithesis of the eager enthu- 
siasm common to all* the representations of the saint in Western 
art Without rising from his seat, he draws his sword sodesi- 
tatingly that we are inclined to doubt whether irresolution be in- 
tended, or indeed whether he is not rather returning the sword into 
the scabbard. However this may be, it is certain that, in whatever 
part of the Byzantine world St. George was represented, he was 
looked upon as in glory, sitting in sacred calm upon his throne; 
with his nand on the handle of his sword, which can no longer be 
unsheathed with any propriety in heaven. The same remarks may 
be applied to the figure or Demetrius ; but, in the representations 
of this saint the conception which we see on the facade of St. 
Mark's is not the only one to be met with. In the nartbex of the 
monastery church of Oheropotamos, at Mount Athos, he is repre- 
sented as at St. Mark's, with youthful features and without ^ 
beard, in a standing posture, and dressed in the long officii robes 
of a ykxoa of the Byzantine Empire, while his right hand grasps a 
cross as symbol of the faith. Accordin/e; to a modern inscription 
affixed to it, this relief does not come from the celebrated church 
Of Demetrius at Saloniki, but from Constantinople ; and, like that 
of St. Mark*s, it is a production of the fifth century. 

Of Byzantine reliefs containing single figures, there are to be 
found on the principal facade of St. Mark's only a Madonna and a 
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figure of tbe archangel Michael. These two, both In execution audi 
conception, have a character entirely their owh, and diverse from 
Western art. Whether we go to the painting of Cimabue at Santa 
jDroce, in Florence ; or to the two world-renowned pictures of the 
archangel, by Raphael, in the Salon CarrS of the Louvre ; or to 
the equajfy popular painting by Guido, in the Church of the Capu- 
chins at Rome, Michael is always the same mighty hero, with foot 
advanced, trampling beneath him the dragon of the jftucient 
iQythology, transfixed in head or neck by the spear. lathe By- 
zantine telief of St. Mark's, on the contrary^ the archangel standi 
t)eforfe us in solemn repose, as though awaiting the command ot 
his Lord. Two mighty wings are visible on his shoulders; his 
lifeht hand grasps a globe with a cross upon it, the symbol of the 
earth \ his left a sceptre, or rather herald's staff, such as we dnd 
t)6rne by the messengers of princes as early as Homer. 

Ko less interesting, even though unimportant from an artistic 
point of view, is the figure of the Madonna, which probably dates 
from about' the sixth century. She is not associatea with the in- 
faiit Ohrii^t, but stands alone, upright, and stretching out both her 
arms in prayer, in the act of offering up intercession for those who 
commend themselves to her protection. This conception is en- 
tirdy in accordance with the fresco paintings of the eany Christian 
catacombs. In these, however, the female figure had, at least be-* 
fore the age of Coostantine, quite a different significance from that 
'v^hich it has since assumed. It is not commonly known that, 
funong something like three hundred wall-paintings of the Chris- 
tian art of the second and third centuries in the catacombs of Rome, 
and Kaples, onl^ four or five representations of the Madonna occur,: 
always m combmalion with two, three, or four magi worshipping 
the Iiifant Christ, and not in any single instance distinguished by 
\ nimbus. On the other hand, the same series of pictures contains 
about thirty single representations of women in exactly the same 
attitude as that at St. Mark's — and these admittedly not pictures of 
the Madonna, but either portraits of dead ladies or personifications 
of the Church. It is only in later eeuturies that the same figure 
in Byzantine art has come to be explained as a Madonna ; and this 
is one example out of many of the way in which the oldest con- 
ceptions of Christian art lived on among the Byzantines long after 
they had disappeared from Western art. 

Among the single figures of the south facade, the most prominent 
are the four Evangelists, of almost life size. They are apparedtlv 
productions of the Byzantine art of the fifth century. In their 
conception and execution there is nothing extraordmaiy. The 
Evangelists are continually occurring in Byzantine art, es^cially 
in iUuniinated manuscripts. But if we compare these with the 
^liefs, it is at once evident tliat from a^ arttstie point o{ yieif t])Q 
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latter are far saperior to^Ihotbet;i!epcesetUaitioii8 :o£c&B^aa^ 
ject. Nothing can be more natural tban the. enteniD/^.^libeftftioni: 
with "which these holy men are here wcithi^dowii Iheaff^aaefiitilrfB:! 
The parchment roll or book in which tln^ nvrite, lififl^ tot Qs$fSBMi 
fashiou, upon their knees. John is not, as m We8tera.xepi«aeDt»$ 
tions, a youth, but au old man. ^ith a loi^ beaid ; lor^, aeoordin^ 
to the tradition of the Church, be wrote his Goapd M'jeKtmmmwJ 
age, and the Apocaly^ in his earlier years ;. aodaccttn&m^ys^diJL^ 
the representation on St. Mark's, he is writing his'^jj^peljCmo^Mlil 
on his right knee, while a closed book, evideatily the .Apocalj0e|it^ 
lies upon bis left. In later Byzantine miniatures Ihft same.iaeaiJtr 
expressed, less skilfully, but with more directness* b^^jplaeiiig.him): 
in the foreground as au old man,, busied with the compositioor^llt^ 
his Gospel, while in the background he IB: de^Gi^ wflh Jthgb 
Apocalypse in his band. ;:/: .i.rj i:s 

There can be no doubt as to the date of these fignrfisi'DftdliM^ 
Evangelists, since we possess works of predselytliesamo chinraclfisi 
and style of execution, and of unquestionable dale; in: Jthe;Bpailii4^ 
tine ivories in the chair of MatimiaQatKaTen&a^4hQ;8aizif»;BiitllDp 
Maximian whose portrait is' preserved in the eetebcaled; moSfttew 
the church of San Yi tale at Ravenna. When that cliucch . varJboii»i 
secrated by Maximian in the year 547, the mosaics otti)e^tiCMf,r-|^ 
which the four Evangelists occur, were already compifiied^ . J3jr 
however, we compare these celebrated and much admuredmcnaiia^ 
with the reliefs on 8t Mark *s, which are paased over; withv^iicli^ 
indifference by our savants and connoi^fseurs, it caxmotbe^difliiadl) 
that tlie latter are in every respect entitkd to the pref«recucc»aMid» 
we may conclude that at that time, in Byzaotium .at^aiiji nte^ 
sculpture stood at least upon the same level aa mosaic^ JIe^ ftl^ 
events, the mosaic- workers of 8an Vitaie would; have JdoneJ^sllLInt 
woik on such plastic models as the Venetians possess tho cxisMitQii 
having rescued from Constantinople. . .:? v^. « 

It still remains for us to describe the reliefs in which entire €om« 
positions are depicted. We may first mention some fragmeutalM^ 
longing to the attica of an earlv Christian sai'copfaagus, which, aiit 
let mto the wall above one of the doorways of the principal fa^adflS^ 
They contain eleven different subjects from the New 'Bestfiixudiit.^' 
such as the Annunciation of the Ansels to the Shepbecd^i Umi 
Adoration of the Wise Men, the Miracle at Cana^aiMi ChriafeJte9' 
tween the Apostles Paul and Peter. We find aa abui]daave>«£ 
similar reliefs in the museums of the papal palaces :St BitaiBi: 
brought from the atria of the oldest basilicas, and, generally AfMoukt}: 
ing. not inferior in artistic value to the fragments ou Bt. :Majrk']iL: 
But, notwithstanding, we must look on those of St. Mark/a aft 
unique, because: they are Greek work, and of a k|nd of which liUia 
or nothing else has survived Uestructic^o* : TbegT^te^er^b^iawsd 
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<Hlitii«0peratibiL8O difflcnlt Bnd laborious as the carving of a great 
muu ib t riif tmail flgeres,. disconnected from the background. Would 
illlply^4llBr the garoophagus from which the fragments were takoa 
Viioafi;0d to the tomo of some great peraoonge— a prince, perhaps 
evKii'cn emperor. The Latin Crusaders of 1204— and the Vene- 
^m^weve pfObHbly no exceptions-^are accusfid of breaking open 
tMiooiliB ^: taints, emperors, and empresses, and carrying off 
tliei/-:d|itfle%- tf tbcry contained any gold or silver, and of using the 
ittcMeHatGOplKigi as mangers for their liorses. The impeiial sar- 
€0pto$i» which supfdied the sculptures above enumerated, lay at 
Hial tUnerncloae to the Church of the Apostles in Byzantium, 
fcHiii^^ bj^ Co&stsntine in- the Herdon built by Just inlands wife, 
^eodom. This church is now completely obliterated, and its site 
cotwred by the nufsqac of Mehemmedieh, the sole remains of this 
8t. Denys of the Byzantine emperors being a few clumsy sarco- 
vittlgi, still to be found in tbeconit of tho Serail, and shown, we 
snaVnot with wttat justioe, as those of Constanline, Helena, and 
Jattw the Apostate. 

g<A^ that in known at the present day of Byzantine art after the 
•erenUi ceittmry presents it to as in an unfavorable light, and the 
laleByzsnthie sculptnres in the fagade of Bt Mark's confirm us in 
tM&jnc^gment. We shall therefore here refer to only two of them, 
"vftiich i&rit attention on account of the peculiarity of their sub- 
imK Theynre in the south wall. In the centre of one of tbeui 
»' mpretented a throne — the heavenly throne of Christ, although 
CbHittiitiMelf is not represented as occupying it : but on the throne 
ifreOKl threes symbols typifying his persou— viz.. a cross with six 
aftttt, scamhUhon containing the figure of a lamb, and a crown. 
Qm difch sidejof the throne, and looKing up to it, stand six lambs, 
«ldil>6hiiidihem, doBiiw hi the conipusition, are two palm-trees 
ite^iourtveeSv As toSie meaning of these symbols, all doubt 
is removed by the Greek inscription beneath the relief. The lambs 
sn^tfitf^' holy apostles" ; the lamb upon the throne is ^' the holy 
Lunfti.?* Bach representations are by no means imcommon among 
tintcMeM HKisaics in the apses of the churches at Ravenna and 
Bitee^ Vhich also show that the palm-trees are no idle accessory, 
bar ainiify Paradise. Further search, however, discloses some 
eiientid points of difference between the Byzantine and the I^atin 
wsorkB. Thus at Rome, in SS. Cosma e Damianu, the Lamb of 
Oiod BtKide in the midst of the lambs which typify the apostles, on 
a'JdU^from which flow the four streams of Paradise, while here he 
ig^%6|iveeented only on a small medallion. On the other hand, tho 
tfatoae 6f God, which is entirely wanting in the Latin representa- 
tional bc^e forms the principtil and central point of the compo- 
dllcm, and indeed suppli^ the title for the entire piece, which in 
Ihe'l^rsaEiithM tennmulogy i» called BetoimaMa iou tromu^ " the 
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pteparcLtiOD of the throne," that is, of the t)ay of Judanent.; fhe 
same representation frequentl^yr occurs in Byzantine }lluminaticitna, 
the throne being sometimes given by itself without, any additional 
emblem. In this we may recognize the oldest form of the syiitbot, 
and' the original conception thus becomes more clearly evident, '^n 
conformity with the metaphorical language of the Bible, the thrbiie 
of a king or emperor is used as the symbol of the sovereignity aiid 
.power of God, but there is no material si^a to express the'persou- 
ality of (he invisible God. A turning-pomt at length came, even 
in Constantinople, when these symbols of primitive Christian art 
were abandoned. Thus we read in a resolution passed in a council 
of the year 693 that " a lamb bas been employed as the symbol of 

frace to signify Christ our Lord, the true Lamb according to t^e 
criptures. We honor these old types and images, which have 
been bequeathed to the Church as the likenesses and symbols or the 
reality : but w^e prefer the truth yet more, as it is displayed t6 us 
in the fulfining of the law. "WTierefore, that everjr one may have 
this fulfilment plainly before his eyes,, we enjpin that for the 
fiitiire, instead of the lamb of earlier art, Christ, the Lamb who 
bears the sins of the world, he represented in his human form." 
This decree, so important for the history of art, gives us a reliable 
clew to the date of the relief above described, which, it is evident, 
must have been executed before the end of the seventh century. 

Another reproduction of a wall-painting or mosaic is to he found 
in the second relief on the same wall. Here, as usual in historicid 
representations of primitive Christian art, two different scenes are 
(X)mbined in the same composition. On the left is Abraham; lead- 
ing^bie hoy Isaac by the hand. Isaac carries on his back the wood 
for the sacrifice ; Abraham holds in his left hand a grcvvt vessel^ in 
the shape of a bowl, and doubtless representing the patriarchal 
tinder-box, for the Fathers and theologians of the Church specu- 
lated much as to bow Abraham kindled the sacrificial t& on 
Moriah. lu the second scene Isaac is lying bound upon the epth 
before a burning altar, while Abrahain, standing behind hinoi, lays 
his left hand upon Isaac's head, and with face averted, lifts the 
knife in his right hand, ready to deliver the fatal blow. Behind 
him stands a lofty tree, with a lamb below it, and amid the 
branches of the tree appears a hand, the usual symbol of the Voice 
of God, on which Abraham bends his gaze. This recalls the sim- 
ilar representations of the subject at iSan Yitale iu Ravenna. There 
the band appears in the clouds, in place of the cherub of Western 
iconography. In the pictures of the Roman catacombs neither of 
these representations Is employed. In fact, in the. earliest repre- 
sentations in the catacombs, it is evident that human sacrifice is, 
of set purpose, only indirectly indicated, Since Isaac Is shown stand- 

\ 
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$n^ near his father with the wood on his back, while Abraham 
points cahnly with his hand to the altar standing before thiem. 

On the north side of St. Mark^s, near the entrance to the court- 
yard of the Bogeys palace, is a- relief execu^d in porphyry. It 
represents four Oriental princes, embracing one another in couplei 
These have given rise to the most various explanations, and ate 
pointed out as objects of peculiar interest. Guides and guide- 
books alike direct attention to *hem, and few visitors to the City 
of the Laguhes can have passed thepa by without notice, Wliy 
they ^oiud^ be thought worthy of such special attention (being, 
as fliey are, of very inferior artistic value) it would be difficult to 
explaUL Perhai)s it is because they are close to a door through 
which people are continually passing, and are thus easily seen. 
They were brought from Ptolemais. The crowns of the emperors 
^how indentations which possibly once contained costly jewels. 
The embraces appear to us to us to symbolize a sort of solemn Rec- 
onciliation, hardlv ti joint sovereignty, as Burckhardt and other 
inteirpreters would have us believe. For assuredly neither tub 
^urtists of Italy ni»r of Byzantium would have satisfied their 
pHhcely patrons if tbey had attempted to express association ih 
soveteighty by this act of tenderness. 

The' decorations of the upper portions of the facade were com- 
pleted as late as the fourteenth century, since the ornaments of 
that part are in the Gothic style, and Byzantine sculptures are wholly 
Wanting. Of the building of the lower portion of the fa<;acle, no 
one has yet ascertained the exact date, and Mr. Kuskin says th$it 
** it is very difficult to speak with confidence respecting the date of 
any part of the extertor of St. Mark's." but that "it will l^ 
(mough for the reader to remember that the earliest parts of thie 
'building belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and first part of the thir- 
feenth century ; the Gothic portions to the fourteenth." That is 
to say, the Venetians must have been at work at the facade dur- 
Jhg fully three hundred years. We must beg the reader's Indol- 
gence for briefly mentioning the arguments by which this conclu- 
sion id arrived at. The topographers and historians of Venice in- 
ibrtii ns that St. Mark's was consecrated under the Doge Vitale 
iPalieri. Kow, as his reign falls within the years 1084 and 1006, 
an approximately exact date is at once found sufficiently near for 
th^ art student. Every visitor to St. Mark's knows that six dOors 
now lead into the entVance-hall, or narfhex (formerly there were 
eight), while seven lead into the interior, and it has been for lOng 
remarked that the facade inclosing the entrance-hall does not ^t afl 
harmonize with the plan of the church. In the time of Ridolfi a 
Latin verse indicating the year 1071 as the date of completion stood 
inscribed over the principal entrance of the church. But as this 
iofeilptio^ iean only refer to the church, and not to the fa9ade and 
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entFRQce^hall, we ate BtiH left In a&certeixrty as tQjthe 

latter. Now, Mr. Raskin assumes that Jthe ia<^e!:now iftjfiotitndf 
the entrance-hall, was. at least in its .oommencement^ ccn^mpoBfi^ 
neons with the building of the church, a au(>pa8ition.- wSid^ i^ 
pear»to be founded principally on theatyleof the aiosi^iOKDKCit&b 
fa<^e, the date of 'which, is not given by any insGripdon^iWhioll 
tesemble nothing else in Italy, and can, in short* only bcipmperl^ 
estimalerl by comparing them with similarnumumentftof the Ikut; 
which Mr. fluskia admits that be has never seen« Under ihes^ey^ 
cumstances the only proper course will be to base-.the deci9ioii'i(m 
documents, whether it be contracts or accounts veiatingtoUiqi 
building, or inscriptions recording the nixies of thearchiCecC&:mi0 
former are lost, but the latter have happily to sonae extent beea 
preserved. On the second door of the entrauc&'bttll there f ofmei^ 
stood— 80 1 find in the archives of Venice— 4he following insQctiH 
tion:**MCOC Magister Bertucius Aurifex Venetus me fedtrM 
It was thus in the year 1300 that the building of the lowarpgrliaii 
of the entrance-hall was begun. The builder was a Veneuao, al 
once an architect and a goldsmith, the latter moce than the foe* 
mer. This need not surprise us, for during tlie Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance the goldsmiths stood on exactly the samb footing 
as. the masters of the other line arts. To give only one o£ the watA 
striking^ instances ; the far-famed painter of Bologoa; Fram 
cesc^> Francia, prefers, in his pictures, to dedgmite himself as 
''artificer in gold'* (aurtf€x%\9\aVb in his goldimif^ts Work he 
calls himself " painter." If we look more closely at Bertncitura 
door at 8t. Mark's, the first thing that strikes us ishow lew ^ 
are employed in it by way or ornament. The .^ne onxan^ent 
rounding the archivolt remfnds us, in fact, much nioise of Ittigi . 
work. This fact affords a basis for settling tfaejJate of 4Chtt. £B§ide» 
It lies in the very nature of things that the sepante doors Weie mtik 
built at times remote from one another. Beriucins's door stanib 
to the left of the principal entnmoe, while thait on the ri^ rteem^ 
bles it so closely that the one might be mistaken lor tbe other* aaH 
therefore may also have been his wt^ck. The upper ^ part o^ fiie 
principal doorway, with its rich ornamentation, is mdeed tiie oal|f 
one which, on different grounds, may be assigned to a move reoeat 
rather, than an older date. To sum up our argument : the ffi>(«de<.]s 
in all its essential parts a work uf the fourteenth century. TM 
figurative ornamentation of the principal entrance is the work; 
probably, not of Byzantine, but of native artists, and t)elODg8^ 
without the least doubt, to the beginning of the same century. .:: 
These sculptures deserve our thorough attention in morettian one 
respect — not least because they represent the earliest eifor^ of Vi^ 
nelian sculpture. Venetian plastic art during the fourteenth cea> 
tury is almost wholly unknown outside the city ; Hut ttBj^ ons Who 
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-KlBMrnilely acqudntfed tHUi the monuments in the Ghurches of 
^UTetiioe'^cansot fov a moment dotiht Uiat it was far superior to the 
yadnMaif iil.the same date, and that tiie great Yea etian painters of 
Ite itlwenth: century had more to learn from the sculptors than 
irbmlbepaiatersof tlieir native state. It has been said that the first 
greiit ma8tei;-of Italian sculpture, Andrea Pisano, was the author of 
^e4)|dest>ooB-Byzantine sculptures on the facade of St. jMatk's : but 
UBft'woiild betodothem too much honor. In.admiring them it 
hu hitherto unhappily been the fashion to stop. short at a general 
anrve^, and nee ask in vain why it is that the sculptures of the 
prikiapal fa^de have never yet been separately described and ex- 
yiainea. No other reason suggests itself for this than the extraordi- 
nary variety of invention and the great wealth of composition which 
^ey display. The visitors to Venice are— not too idle or too super- 
^iniii perhap&«^but, let us say -too busy, to spend their time in the 
eiumiini^on of the details of such complicated com()ositioDS. 
iknd: yet these compositions are, befoie all things, to the last degree 
Imnarkable in thehr details ; still more so even than in their artistic 
dB&Bh- ■ Design and modelling may have been brought to an e^iual 
6r greater degree of flntsh ; but the subjects here handled by Ycne- 
^an artiata are samply uni(|ue of their kind. 
;x The thtee semicircular archi volts of the principal doorway, one 
within the other, are ornamented on the inner, as well as the outer 
8nrfitt»M> with compositions containing fij^ures. The large exter- 
na! arch is adorned with rich foliage and roses, in the taste of the 
b«t .^BgyptO' Arabian ornamentation, and, as usual in early Chris- 
thai . -Monuments, proceed! og from two vases. The spaces are 
Med up with eight holv men looking upwanl to Christ, a beard- 
less yahth, at the summit of the arch. At the crown of the same 
tf)3h 18 a medallion, with the Lamb of God, held by two aogels ; 
aad below itoneach side are twelve very remarkable represcota- 
timis of the handicrafts of Venice. First come the ship-buildcrs^ 
thien follow the vintners, occupied in drawing liquor from the vats. 
Then the; lnUte-house and the shambles, matched on the opposite 
side by a dairy, and by masons and shoemakers. Tliese are f oU 
]|)iRed by the hairdressers, and here we cau see the dandies of an- 
eient YiOBtce having tlieir hair pressed with curling-irons. Next 
ebnet coopers, carpenters, smiths, and finally fishermen, who are 
ipiaased opposite the ship builders. The meaning of the figures on 
^e outer side of the smaller internal arcliivolt is more enignialical. 
At tile apex is seated a woman in antique costume, with her feet 
crosswise upon the ground. In each hand she holds a medallion, 
and heskip. her stand or sit sixteen women with loo^c-fiowing hair, 
the majoidty having scrolls in their hands, which once proimi iy 
hoce their names. These are undoubteitly personifications of vir- 
loes. . Hejne, for instance, is a youthful woman with fiowiug locks, 
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tearing open the Jaws of a Hon with her hands, and representing 
Strength. There is Justice, holding a pair of scales in her right 
hand. A third is Love, witli a crown upon her head. The inner 
side of the arch is filled by twelve representations of the months, 
in the style then in vogue for ornamenting illuminated manuscripts 
and calendars^ and sjjiowing Jipwi>epple for themc^t p^l^m^oyc^ 
themsehres li Venice during the different seasons. - - ^ " 

T6 the figures on the inmost archivolt, no religious or theological 
signification can be' attached; but it is perhaps preois^iy on t&ts 
account that they are so Very interesting. A cbdk i« i&tiirg opoitf 
a vine, pecking a bundi of grapes, while a fox looks u^ lon^ngly 
^om below ; a wolf ia seen pursuing a lamb, and «an ^^e elutehes 
a hare. Bound these scenes rutis b, band of ' foliage, issutnk 
ffom a woman recUning on the around, and ofl^ng her 
breast to » aopent and a man. '* Mater terra' ^ is the expsla- 
nation of this enigmaticid figure, whidi wte find in fieti^ral 
Italian manuscripts of the- tenth, eleventh, and 'twelfth ^entuHes;' 
and we may therefore conclude that this representation^posisil^ly 
borrowed from the Northern, in no case from th<B aiicient cla^lc; 
mythology«*-bad already f oiuid its way elsewhere into Italy, ' How- 
proud the citizens of Veiuce fwrnerly were of the adornment of 
the fa<;;ade of their church is clearly proved by the fact that Uiey 
placed a view of it in mosaic above one of 'the side doors of the 
principal entrance. This is the sole Byzantine mosaic still remain- 
ing there, although at onb time the -wJiole of the lunettes were or- 
namented with tbefii. 

' If tiie restomtlon to which it is proposed to aubject the fiu;ade' 
of St. Mark's is to end in a really fiiv(xable result, and one th^ 
fdoBll harmonize with Che past of the building, it niust unqu^on- 
idbly do more than merely seek to preserve it as it exists i^ preset/ 
ToT^er to only one point ; in the time of Bellini the sculptures!' 
on tfafiriMrcfaisB of the i>rincipal entrance were gilt, wl>erea» at the 
present day they are almost blackened by dust and soot. Fresh^ 
giklfng would assuredly be beneficial if these figures ar<f to be 
dearly recognized and enjoyed with tiie naked eve. Our busineto', 
however, is with the Byzantine sculptures ; and as far as they are 
concerned, no greater service could be done to art than by ceasing 
to expose the originals— which, as we have explained, have scarcely' 
apy^ing resembling them at the present day— to the influence of' 
the weather, and replacing them by good copies ; while the origU 
nala, which in their present portion can hardly be enjoyed at tuK'* 
might be brought together in a museum, where they would at any 
rate be preserved in security from the risk of f urthtf deteriora- 
tiKMir JiBAK Tavl KiCHTEji, in Maomidan's Mdgazifie, 
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KoT loqg ago a k^en-ai^ted, painttakin^^ Frem^maii, oii)b of 
thoae excdleat officials who do so much for Fraoee, aad of whom 
France has so Utile to say, published a work upon ** The Material 
Strength of Gennaay/' to be followed by a seooiid upon " The 
MoraiBtrength of Germany. " In it M. I/egojrt emphatically puta 
b^ countiymen on their guud against construing too literaUy the 
current phrases about ** the canker which is eating into the core of 
Germany/' *'the disunion which is paralysing her members," 
" the alarming fact that her militarir puwer is out of al] proportion. 
IQ hat wealth,' ' etc. He who woukl take the hmd6 k^^em to heart 
moat arrive at a directly opposite conclusion. In M. L^goyt's eyes, 
^beimany's military organization cannot be suffidently admired, 
not ottl/ on account of its efficiency, but also for its cheapness, the 
eanp taken of, and the comparatively snuUl saorifioedemandediitMn, 
tbe in^vidudl soldier. He sees German conHnarce«ad German man- 
ulset^ree JSourlshing, notwithstanding & temporary depreoBioiL 
A^prioulture seems at^ily improving, the population of the a»- 
dent ** human reservoir'^ rapidly increasing despite en^gratioB^: 
and he is eopviuced thai any relative deficiency of capital is.am|Uy 
supplied l^ the spiiit and habits of association of the Ctermaff 
people. Bverythii^ shows that he Is likelv to pronoimee Uie 
administration, the publio^school system, ana the dispensation of 
Jpstice in Germany to be in no less enviable a condition than the 
army, and that he will hold them up to his fellow-ooimtrymen as 
eziimples equally worthy of imitation. ' 

Tlios an unbiassed fore igne r . But what, we may ask, would he 
say oould he enter into ^e feelings of the German, the dreams of 
whose yoiith are realized, who can remember the censorship and 
secret tribunals, the passport system and police tuneiUance^ the 
residenct licenses, the petty restrictions .of ctistom-house and 
gniklr'Who has passed throngh thedrearr stillness of the lastndjp, 
and is now free to come and go as he pleases, without let or hm^ 
dnince, and finds the Houses of PariiSuneirt and the halls of jus- 
tice, the electioneering meetings and tbe newspaper columns, xe- 
e^Mnfi with- that dSd^eaing tumult whicU he once h>nged so 
ardiptlor to hear; the German who has seen his native country, 
once toni asunder, the arena of foreign intrigues, tbe apple of dia- 
edrd for two great powers, and the laughing-stock oi political 
X*. M. ivH^ 
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Europe, finally emerge from a short struggle uaited, strbiig', iaiii(t 

respected, without having had to suffer from the terrible prtyatBt 

and personal evils by which changes so great have elsewhere beehl 

attended. Well, what is it after all that such a German feels?' Is 

it satisfied pride ? The elation of confidence ? Tlie healthful fflb^' 

which comes from the conscious exercise of strength ? ,Tli^ 

indeed may be the feelinffs of those who reside abrojw, ironr'Ncrtr 

York to San Francisco, from Yokohama to Singapore, from Man:-' 

Chester to Malaga — everywhere, in short, where Oerman industry^ 

has founded for itself a new home. In the mother countiy, frpoi 

the centre of all this new glory, we hear another tale. 

** The eoup mii^ht liave had raore flavor,m line. 
The joint have been browner, choicer the wine.'*'— €^/i€. • .* 

The lower orders are becoming demoralized ; mauufactttres an^ 
commerce are growing unscrupulous ; the Press has fallen int6 
the hands of the Jews, government into that of place'-huht^ers ; 
even science herself has become a lifeless trade or a means fc^ 
attaining ends she is a stranger to ; the simplicity of former timc9| 
is disappearing, yet richer, more elegant forms of existence do pot 
take its place ; higher culture is steadily decreasing while mateHal 
affluence, which, at any rate, wuuld bring substantial comfort in 
its train as a compensation, is still wanting ; the refined Idealism of 
the olden time is at an end, but the Realism of to-day makes its 
entrance without that unpretentious simplicity v/hich mi^ht be its 
excuse ; the wide cosmopolitan views of our youth have given way 
to a narrow, coarse Chauviaism, yet the newfan&cled patrlotismt 
while ever ready to boast, th links from self-sacrifice. The con- 
tip ual interference of Parliament is corrupting our excellent bureau^ 
fcracy. but the '' Geheimrathe'* do not allow a healthy developni^ 
of genuitie parliamentary life to take place : on the one side there 
is nothing but servility^ tniHlarism. and rigid drill ; on the other^ 
insubordination, disresj^ect, and the free and easy ways CKf Ui6 
caraJm / on air sides half- culture. ' .: 

Not a day but brings to the German abroad complaints qf fhte 
kipd. Kor are these lamentations confined to the suffering P^*^ 
to those wh() have definite grievances to complain of, or to such all 
are pressed into service as soldiers, jurymen, or municipal pouncll* 
lors ; they proceed from, the bulk of the educated classes^ as s»sak^ 
ing through periodicals, books, letters, aud conversations. Frotii 
these I, of course, except the Ultramontaues, as much because ioi 
Germany the number of highly educated men among them is vefjr 
limited, as because these fi^w arc not propeily speakiog Geimftns^ 
as they only have the language m common with us, but neithe^ 
bur State, religion, philosophy, nor literature, all of which aaefe* 
ments of our modern natioualtty iiave developed and established 
themselves since the time of Luther-- a fact which is unreservedljr 
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•ackpokledged by all the liberal Catholics themselTes. No, It Is 
fi^mWe most German, as well as the most highly educated among 
Qernaans, that the biileresL complaints ngaiust the Government, 
ti^eip^fellow-citiziHis, the conditiou and tendencies under the nevi^ 
emidre/ proceed. Germany always has been the country of the 
discimtented. How the contemporaries of Guethe^s youth {Stw^mer 
lipdi^r^AO^) complained of the narrow circumstances in their 
•tbpeB ! fiow the Weimar ideali^ls complained of a generation 
W0icb could find amusement in a Kotzebue and a Knigge ! Uow 
the leaders of the Romantic School complained of the shallow 
Nationalism of their contemporaries ! How the patriots of 1^09 
inireighed against servility to the foreigner ; young Get many of 1830 
against Timtomania ; Gervinus' generation in 1840 against the neg- 
lect of political life 1 It never seems" ta occur to any one that a 
fiJAtion, which so readily perceives ani confesses its shortcomings 
instead of piidiag itself on them — which has the courage to take 
itself to task instead of accusing circumstances — which so keenly 
feels its own want of grace, of the sense for the beautiful, and of 
tact-Ht nation anyhow in which Ihe ctoakers alone form an impos- 
IDg tiQop» with which the grcate^^t civic deeds might I^c performed 
la aay country where people were willing to sacrifice a small part 
of their personal opinions to the promotion of a common cause — 
{bat a nation finally which has still men to show who remind one 
c^' Luther, of Fredeiick the Great, of Lessing, that is, men who, 
vltbout possessing any strikingly German traits, still are only 
possible on German soil and in a German atmosphere — that such a 
nation must cantain within itself not only a perennial spring of 
liefdiiig water, but also the metal of which a strong yet comely 
and akreea])le people may be made. 

; " The German is by naluie strongly inrlined to be dissatisfied," 
said Prince BismarcK not long ago, adding, ** I do not know if 
any of us is acquainted with a contented countryman/' Never- 
tbieless, the discontent luis never been so general and so persistent 
fU^4iiriDg tlie last few years ; and so one is tempted to go to the 
TOOt of the matter, to trace the di£ferent causes of this universal 
ffiscomfort, and, if one is discovered that can be lemovcd, to show 
how this may most effectually be done. I shall touch but briefly 
npoD the greater number, in so far as I can discern them from a 
. distance by reading and conversation, ur from personal experience 
during short sojourns at home while living outside the rank and 
file of the combatants as well as of the workers. Then I shall 
dwell more fully upon one of the piincipal causes of self -dissatis- 
faction, the half-culture, which is extending more and more, and 
investigate what might be done, either by the state or by private 
initiative, toward remedying it. Doubtless good advice inahdrado 
•-<8uch as tu live contentedly with what one has, not to take too 
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Hof^i^l^i, to pi«8^rM fbe aense of tlie Ideals mariCiVfiB^iiietj^Jo 

'do one's own woik thonmgiily; and to^MlioMSt, thril^^aod'iiii^y 

to assist OtlieM'beiBldes^^ apt td^fl^e etren less: impreHfain^ /upon 

: natSons than upoii ^dltiduals. Mfes^EdgewortiL's mard::.taMbitf 

W weH loww. iiiarer made a %oybetter or mor^chcerfoUj^^bnt 

Ibj^a wise dlM^ce and chaise of einployment, by iasisamg.Qmw^, 

td^cliici^ aiid i«g^Iar bafiits, it is c^ite possible, for; a vfatluet^ 

de^lop JUS son's capacities as tIioroti|hly as hia iiaifetiTeradiails, 

' atid tlms t6 provide him with such sausfaetiott.'aa is oompaitftble 

: withies temp^ituo: snt, and is seldom denied to tboiRiivteq: feel 

, themselves equal to the task life imposes upon thenv K^wj ^e 

stat^ althoujgh no longer paternal, still disposes of 9ietm»tt-«en&it 

. only in militai^y service and the schools—* that are su£kiaitlo;iii- 

'finenoe ahi^le incBviduals*-^^., to (icvtilt^m, whkb la tbo. oidy 

«ffei^Uiid mode M ittfeencto 

. '*9(ffiiiea]mo0tcandiaii»theftfttaip'ofiiatiir6, - * ■■• ^ 
' Aftd auiiter tJrns the devil or tfafow Mm ont> >'.>■./> 

; 7^:jdmeat source of the present discontent in Germ^nyHl^^f 

.e^wnielp the essence of human nature. The poisessibnw. alpni^- 

wi^ea-ior object wiU always Suf9ce tb nmke thafobjeclliippiar 

le^B durable. It loses none of its value, nor, on the whd}e^ i#it 

; jess highly erteemed on that account How easy it istofor|et 

papt privations under the pressure of present grievance! Sml, 

>,irere, we to try for a single day to do without the daily postal 

: deUyei^, which does not leave us in peace one morning in mey^, 

;cwejh<^uld be just as unhappv as if to-morrow the German Empire 

. iwe to jbe Overihrown and the Old Confederation restored vrHhits 

ijtlurfiy-^ independent potentates. To be sure, this benefilj 4eo, 

.^l|m^, somewhat unezpectedty, like all the '* triumphs of efvlli^ 

w^*t' nevertheless, ^e nation helped to prepare it and brhwit 

abnp^^ th<mgh not pfladally— it feels that a great wcvk has bSea 

aodomplislied^ and is done— «.«., has become indifferent to it.^ ' '^ 

'*. Things, won are done ; joy's soul lies in the doing^^ sajfa^a 
Irom whom no high or deep thing was hid/ and we experiea^ it 
bitterly enough within ourselves. Doubly do we feel n/beea'tiso 
weluui mistaken the form for the substance, and now beeoina 
:aud4c^y aware that this necessary form, which was worthy of Hie 
gireatest sacrifices, which we could on no account dispense with, 
haa to be filled out with national life ; only instead of going sfeacBly 
to wprk, we aUow ourselves to be frightened by the overpowerftig 
. magnitude of the task before us, by all the petty hindrances^-'by 
the, many new sacrifices demanded after those already mmie ; 
above aU« we do not seek to understand and grasp this task. Italy 
iS;ia a aomewhat similar position ; yet although her defidenciea 
are far greater than those of Qermany— for neither her liiiaiMiii 



3:4«HdB^lier shartofiimQgs. kl9 j^nlyj.; JBesid^* ftt\e lia^ the ad^yttzi- 
• xtage £0f *! JbeiDf 1 mora , uoMi^d i tban ]^e,.«k^^u, iiot ui tJbi^ degre^jof 
idef«lopieeBt^oariin th0>mfti9rM ji^t^^st^ pf Mr «3ifferent prQ v^;jbs, 

v^titob^tBoriloB^cr ;iui3r slos^Hs mdf p^iidepi states. .Aad^ ev^n j^ Mie 

^lMiHli^<db«r BatiiMial.Itf^:i]ya9: sbi^ ,iM>tupity of, ^eligiousM^dllas 

^^f peKticfliaad'phlkfiQphic^ Wief ,? ; ypr, Jiowever high jpiewoxutl. 

^4^nyHiicial/.0r:part^,pai8aiOM m»y ^ilh,er Caiholipi8ni,lW)r 

i^porUftflMntaiy jvoverometot, iM)r Katipnalism are ever seriously ^^il^ 

fto^ileidoit.c^Qw^^i^hoiiigb » ijue-botrnX^ermaQ. is sure at allUroes 

>:li»^ugliti aif^a&nC these ^Ihrteifi uQ^Geroma i^ aU^^his vni^t 

and main, it is a disadvantagejlhiMi b^e sl^auld )iave to do jSQ;0^^ 

only on the jfrp^^ers^ l),\it Jn the heart of his country/ and ttiat'tfiis 

combat %\koiiWM,J9it^Xt^i^ to establish 

a national culture, a nationtd ftunoaotfjgoiyern and a national 

^\n^^i^^^\^' ^ ieeonii ; reafeon foir oirtr' Sfscbntefiti tKfe 4iflcord 

^2f^j$%.m 'fi^t .thf4^gju)ut. o<ir pi^t^id llf0. Eveir those Tambiig^s. 

ii ^uigated)^ G^^^a^s,, who have cast k^lde all pdsiti^e i^l$g:ion; kti^w 

j>fl^: f^Vtii^at bur natiquality is f gunded upon Ptotestantism ; still, 

j^ the. sins of ^ur. forefathers, \ve ha^e inherited a reihnant-'of 

i^.pailthtdlcism^rhfch it is impossible to ignore, and -which haa'Idlbe 

•f jdpjjiU ^iib .whetber we lik^. It or not. We' are al^ convinced that 

cUth^ xei^^Q^nnanview pf the jan^iy^rse is gummed up in QiJeilife's 

;g/^d^ SQ^tlcl^m, w;hich, adn^it^ the possibility pf his:he|* stateisir^bf 

, Qi^is^^/ck^, without deeming it necessai'y to reduce tnetn ib d<effihi- 

:^|l(ipf lifig s^; tftv^i 'and stUl jve feel that if we are to fescue bur 

li i^a^iM^r^ll^una j^^ the eni&my 's hand, we have to fight a^Hrnst 

,4i^ fattest t^nita!nahisin, which has already taken hold of a lai'ge 

proportion of honesi worker's, and is su powerfully supported' by 

KJiitb^wrogreas of practical $ciepce. Finally, wefeel— itis trtae^iiot 

i^ i^lmt agppd many of. lisr-that the Prussian mbnurchy, which 

aaS^i^Sion tiie a^y^ vm bureaucracy^ and th^ schools, is thebbly 

-. /^ist^Qal jpower of Germany^ and tnat such exotics as parllament- 

^^^ai^^^j^iferAmentwith all its machinery only serve to cramp its vital 

;lfs#<^8»<o* at least to fetler the liberty of its movements ? but ^'e 

/ 1 jpg:e^sp awace that these foreign agencies have exercised m deep 

ii#i^.l^^QCOpn our national life that it is now impossible sliAply 

V^^.^j^clude them from It, and tjiat we must come to tehns with 

'<^)mpi as.well a^ with jQatholicism and Utilitarianism. tVfao^ ^^^^> 

^^jjLlyat h^,nptyet lost all sensp of individuality, does not sotoetkhes 

f^ir^ret that so much gre^;ariousness m opinion and custom ishbuld 

tal^ea t^e place of the antique German Babel, in '^hich every 
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one went his own way, and none cared to adapt himself to th0^ 
service of » common cuuse ? Who that Btill has a feeling tor Vhfttr 
IS genuinely German does not iameot from the depths of hid Ue^rT 
the un-German direction of our political education, with hs PrancK)^* 
Bullish claptrap and unassimilatcd forms of thought? What umiq; 
of higher culture, whellier of an artistic or of u contemplative 
nature, is not disagreeably impressed by (he current exaggeratloa. 
of the state principle ? There was a time — nor is it yet forgot teH' 
— when the state was held of little account, and the individoal 
alone had value ; when an and science were looked upon as fnter^ 
ests superior to politics ; when the elite of the nation esteemed th^. 
development of the individual before all things, and allowed the 
comm unity to deterioiate. The reaction which has taken place 
against Mio deficiency of political feeling in former years is as lively 
as that which opposes the cosmopolitanism of those times ; and it is 
just (he most leaned intellects of the German mition who do not 
consider that this new tendency to favor the etate as welt as Uie 
new abrupt form of patiiotism in the present day, belong to a 
necessary historical phase which soon will, nay, must pass away. 
•To them the Puissian *' drill,** which holds schools, armjT, admin- 
istration, the whole nation in fact, under its iron thumb, is quite aft 
distasteful as ihat foreign mode of viewing political matters which 
is so vigorously put forwaid b}' the liberal opposition in Purlia- 
meut and the Prci^s. and m which there is so slrnnge a mixture of 
English pavliamentaiy and Eelf-governmental traditions with the 
revolutionary ideas of demociatlc France. And this discrepancy^ 
lies deep ; it is from this discord that we are now ailing, and llkefy 
to continue ailing yet awhile ; nor is it the onl}' one, 

Not only have we a Parliament without parliamentary govern- 
meut, but we expect it to act in contradicloiy ways : it is to sup: 
poit Bismarck and to attack Bismarckian policy; it is OQ Q<6 
account to touch our defensive forces, but not to grant another 
farthing toward their maintenance, should Moltke liimself declare 
it necessary ; it is to protect our liberty and to deprive our Com- 
munist brethren of equal lights ; it is Vo further the unity of Ger- 
many, yet not to encroach upon the privileges of the single Stated 
that compose this Germany, etc. And as with the Parliament, qo 
also witli the P«ess, our system of association, our right of free 
setllemt nt. No dnnbt a free Press isdesiralile, we say , yet no sooner 
does its abuse begin to offend our ears, or its arguments assail the 
foundation of our society, than we cry out for its mouth to be 
stopped. We am conscious that the German nation is fully as 
mature as any other for the exercise of the right of meeting ai^ 
association — this, at least, is no toy of foreign importation, butii 
good, sound German inheiitancc,' which not even the modem 
poUcc-stalu has been able entirely to suppress — ^still, we only admil 
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tlie^riglit tp associate and meet together as long ns Jlie words, deeds, 
a^Q'd decisions of those who assemble are in accordance with all that 
U sanctioned by the educated middle classes ; we have no desire 
to revoke the right of free settlement and of tree trade, still we are 
always ready to throw the blame on them at limes when there is a 
it^omentary stagnation in commerciHl.lifc; or when ceituin locali- 
tijes show- alarmiug symptoms of congestion ; and so on through; 
tl)e endless variations of the trivial theme, "Wash me, but don*t 
wet me !" Thus the contradiction in cur expectations proceeding 
from the heterogeneousness of our x>olitical education, ccimbines 
with the actual contradiction in our established institutions, just 
as the contradiction between our cosmopolitan traditions and our 
patriotic aspirations, our* habits of freethinking and our anti- . 
rationalistic tendencies, unites with the actual contradiction of 
our churches and schools, to render us distrustful of ourselves, 
and iu consequence thoroughly discontented. 
. Add to all this our wounded vanity, and the fact is we are by 
6'ature touchy. Surelv we are not to blame for wishing the world 
to like us ! As we— f always speak of the really cultured among 
tft^ malcontents— feel that we regard other nations, even the 
FSrench— nay, the French, perhaps, more than any other — with sin- 
cere recognition, impartiality, and cordial sympaihy, is it astonish- 
ing that we should, at anv cost, wish in turn not to bo njisunder- 
stood by, not to say repulsive to, our neighbors ? Yet, if we have 
c^rs to hear and eyes to see, we cannot hide from ourselves that 
ifse are iust now the ** best hated'* people on the face of the earth, 
d^ our leading statesman has himself been obliged to own that he 
IS. the '* be^t hated" man in Europe. England, too, had her period 
ojjJ^uroi)ean unpopularity ; but her national greatness was of toD 
ai^bient a date to allow her to be disconcerted by continental abuse 
of her selfishness, her perfidy, her harshness, her plutocracy. She 
^Imly looked down upon all this unpopularity with patrician 
haiighliness, perhaps she rather liked it, even as Coriolanus did 
(he hatred of the plebeians. We Germans are as yet {q{} young us 
a.tiational state to have so thicli:a skin, and besides, we have be- 
fore Our eyes the example of our southern brethren in fate, who 
tnet with so different a reception from the world at large. Was 
hot united, resuscitated Italy forsooth the pet, her founder the 
favorite, of the European public ? Were not all ready to admire, 
p$tter, spoil her? Was it strange that Germany should anticipate 
^.;siixiilar welcome when she had fought her way to unity and inde- 
pendence at the cost of no less an effort and no smaller a sacrifice 
Of human life, than her former colleague in state disunion ? Alas ! 
4he forgot that the strong are always inconvenient. Europe, it is 
true, endeavored, much as individuals arc wont to do, to justify 
1(8 hilstlncts by reasons, As tlie Italians had decorated their re* 
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gnenHoQ with the scenery of constitutioiuilism and plebiscites, 
efr^liberQr iind autonomy were confronted with ciQx'*Bkod ^n4 
Ir&h" and the former was applauded with the same honest ^eui4 
fervid enthnsittstn with which the latter was hissed. 
: llie wetld agreed to forget thtit when Oavour used iSJatteif to 
perftUffde his PaHiament, and " accomplished facts'- to bend it to 
tai^ will, he had forde to back him in the shape at battalions^ an4 
datitt0h» just as much as Bismarck when he luirled disa^eeable 
truths at the represeiitati^es of his nation, or dispensed with thf ir 
6nMent^ ^together ; that Italian plebiscites would have been as 
impotent as the suffrage of German princes, had not the battle-fielii 
^eci<fed previously ; and that the Germaik nation with its prayers 
and wii^es was as faithfully rqwesented br its bayonets it^Yer- 
i^lles as the Italians were by their votes at Florence and Bmnti It 
Would be agt^eeable to us were we io see this vecognized an^ 
ildm'itted 6y foreignerst nor can we at ell comprc^Uend that th^ 
World refuses to recognize it, because it finds, it mofc ccin^eiuent:^ 
db so. DM; not this very same world, England alone ^xoepte4> 
idolize - Bonaparte aM' his victorions legions^ wlio eertaliily b^r 
lottgi^ no less to ■* the strong. " Why then are Mc^ke. $iia hi|i 
ffegiixients eyed with so much aversion f As if the world forsootu 
Were wont to w^gh things with a fair lialance i Napoleon nunis- 
tered to the general Craving for romantic adventure and the n^ar* 
^ellouB ; he was a consummate actor, who well knew how to sur^ 
Yound his tnijghty feats with a nimbus of high- sounding, dazzling 
words ; his rery wsnt 6f moderation led captive the imagination 
of Chose who bad not yet fdt the actual pain it could inflict.. The 
simple'gnaideur and al)sence of all mot^ Mnom of the Germaa 
chidtiiins and German deeds made no appeal to the fancry. The 
inecessi^ of establishing a secure frontier in order to guaia agajnst 
-atecurrence of iittac& from the enemy, was interpreted into a 
tlesir^ for eonouest ; a noble and natural feeling of sympaiUiy for 
^fa^ Vanquishea degenerated in many into injustice toward the yan- 
qutsber ; the moderation which Germany Ihu exhibited for the UaX 
ten years took the world by surprise, and seemed like a silent r0- 
j)Coach to other conquerors for not having Acted similarly, <x 
aroused a suspicion of German sincerity. There is nobody \dl 
fact to this veiy hour who will believe that Gennany has no deoiie 
to recall to life the Empire of the Ottos and Hohenstauf«us» and 
-th«t It is Dot, like the Napoleonic Empire of former times, seeretly 
i>ltfnnfng an invasion of all the neighboring countries, more es^e- 
dal^ th4 conquest of our German brethren in Bwltzerland« Aus- 
tria,^ and Russia, nay, even our Germanic cousins in the Netlxerlan^ 
and in Denmark^ albeit no one has as yet been able to detect ani^ 
mdr^mentinfavorof a Qermania irredaUa, We ought to auike 
up our inind9 to be«r ftuch undeserved distrust, as ten years s^ w<9 
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ha^ ^uilly ttndoNstred tntsrapresentfttiozt Fori the pijrlod is stilt 
kMc ^iiliteti Geraiaiiy, having waged the most legitimately defens^vf^ 
war with more humaaity, good faitbi and bravet^. I^ui had .ever 
^eeti s^en in war before, expected to reap adoiinBg c^ompiioieiits 
dh all-fildGs ; instead of which she fouod her warriors spoken of 
tts bratalLan^kbechts, who had taken advaatagiei of their victories, 
abe oiily to superiority of numbers and organization, to deyastate 
fh^ enemy's kmd with fire and sword* and who left it richly iaden 
with pkinder. Evidently the Western wofld had had time in hatl 
a century to fofeet what, even in its mildest lurai» war really wjuf. 
' Add'td this, finally, the inconsiderateoaess,^ not to 9ay imima^ty 
vf (ierliiifineiHrol pubHcists-^Hossians and Hungarians. iPoles^ and 
^wls's^likis! tfven English — who are forever pomting the)^ jlsiger 
ilf€^ermaiiy, impaUng to her imaginary plans< of attack .«ndcpa^T 
^uest^,rieprese^ing every step she takes as an effort, to galntli^ 
^per hand, describing her inner life as barbarous, her cuiturp^as 
emp47 pediffitty, her political state as oppressive absolutismr-an 
ittitiMie which contrasts most tinfavorably with that assumed 
-tl^kfd Gtermanyby the French Press, so reparkable for its dig- 
al^^ Its Inoderatidn, and its tact. It.would, indeed* be difficult to 
poiM'^t a single one amon|; the malevolent pamphiets a^iiMjit 
Ctotnany that teive appeared m the French tongue^ which is n^t 
the work of a fomgner ; even the superior class of such write^ 
MKi^take up the hue and cry against us wiUi more tastCi refine- 
4aMiit» Slid knowledge than the vulgar mercenaries of the i*re8 ^4 Uo4 
^hosefiames are on every one's lips, oome from. Geneyi^a^d ^Y^^- 
^i^:^ In'oor century of national ipassions and national w^rsjou^- 
'^lists do Almost as much mischief as the theolo^JAnB did In oiapM^ 
'^ j^igfous passions :and religious wars:: do th«y apt live, if nqt 
-Materially* 4t least: morally,. cm those passions, and must th^ nqt 
^ep4h6kii ali^e at any cost t Unjust attackssuch as these nfiUiral^ 
^iKlugh have a correspondingly irritating effect upol^ u& W.ehaye 

2fk to leai'n how to tear calumny and backbiting with equanimity ; 
o# to live it down, as the Englisii expression is^ Foreigners 
^ust have time to get accustomed to the new order of tbingi^, 
'Kf tier all so much more naturskl than that which preceded iV^ 
^*#hicfaf two great civilized nations, beine rent asunder^ sub^iitt^ 
j^owerli^s^ directly or indirectly, to a foreign yoke. T^n years 
WVd already elapsed without our having betrayed the . slightest 
eeai^ing for conquest ; yet ten more, and the world will ^p^erhaps, 
g]¥e us credit for having no desire or ambition beyond taking cnir 
^ plane among the six European Powers as an equals not as 9^ supe- 

noTi '^ • ' - ■' '^ i '- ^ 

Kevtfrtheless, it cannot be denied that the small amount of sym- 
r pathr w« find iSr in a. great measure, due tq our own faults. * ' She 
was lovable and beloved her, but he was not lovable and she did 
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not love him,** might he said with Heitic of the Germane and Wes^^ 
€rn sDciety. Tliis cannot, of course, he helped ; hut it is the coa- 
sciousness of the fact tliat stings. Who knows whether, some 
day, tlie Graces may not smile on us too, when a long ]:)eriod pf 
national history again llesbeliind us, as it did four centuries f^Qol 
Fpr tlio moment, socially and politically, if not intellectually spesdi- 
ing, we are a nation of parvenua who must needs give umbrage to 
tho heirs of older civilizations. Ilere add there, no doubt, wc mi^ 
still And a stray sample of the amiable German of 1825, who hid 
a treasure of inward grace beneath an uncouth exterior, and viewed 
the world with a broad glance from a retired nook ; but it is a race 
which is fast dying out and is hardly known abroad. Here ahid 
there, too, a very few men are beginning to appear on the hqrizOQ, 
whom we may consider as types of the German gentleman jpf the 
future, reserved without austerity, self-reliant without intrusive* 
ness ; but as yet they are lost in the crowd of half-educated up- 
starts of air sorts, the stream of whom overflows foreign countries, 
exhibiting their collective conceit and making themselves p(frfec^y 
at home, as tliough there were no native inhabitants ; or, maybd, 
yoluntocring to give tliem instruction in their own affairs. ^Kf, 
even at home tiiey are lost, at any rate for the passing travdier, lu 
the crowd of dandified lieutenants, apodictic traders in scieiu;o. Or 
rollicking students — and how many there are who remain studehtfl 
till the age of sixty ! — as our first-.cla^ moderate and e<]|uitable 
literature disappears before the pedantically provoking tone of B 
Press whicii betrays by every line how little it is as yet accustom^ 
to say a word on things European. This is what is deen by tlie 
foreign spectator, and what lies on the surface. But the industri- 
ous youth, full of i Jcal aspirations ; the qui€t, humane staff-officer ; 
the scientifically educated, scrupulous official— in short, the rising 
types of a new Germany pass by unnoticed, precisely because 
their home work is done without any ostentation, und because when 
they leave their country they are content to observe and learn )jx 
silence, and feel, perhaps, at times not a little mortified to see their 
nation judged by the behavior of their louder countrymen, who 
push themselves forward and think themselves superior t>eings 
because they were born in the same country as Goethe and Schu- 
Jer, whose works they often have not read, as. Humboldt and 
Ranke, of whom they know little more than the names, as Moltke 
and Bismarck, whose importance they only admitted — recognl^^ 
is not the word — when their work was done. 

Still it must be confi's.«ed that the present material condition of 
Germany is hardly calculated to awaken a cheerful, contented tune 
of mind in her people. Not that our state defieii is alarming, or 
that we are marching toward a Russian, Austrian, or Italian state Of 
financial embarrassment ; nor do we groan under an oppressive 
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tittatlon— I should like our grumblers to have lo pay French or 
Itftlian taxes for a single year — uur national debfc is {)y no nneans 
excessive, and we feel our taxation so Wjenly, perhaps, only l)e«ause 
it is direct, while other nations hardly notice that Ihej' have to con- 
tribute three times as much on tobacco, sugar, beer, and wine. 
"For the fact ought not to be overlooked, that the sum total paid 
Ijj every German annually for direct and indliect taxes scarcely 
exceeds fifteen shillings, whereas an Englishman pays at the rate of 
fbrty, a Frenchman even of fifty four shillings ; vet we never hear 
them complain of over-taxation as loudly as our German ratepayers 
Are wont to do I nor should we forget that in Englaad. France, and 
Italy half the budget is spent in paying off interest, while in Ger- 
many it goes toward public education, public worship, justice, 
canms, roads, etc. Is it the army which weighs upon us ? Ask 
every man belonging to the middle class, high or low— -?>., pre- 
clstfly that class in which most complaints are heard ; not a vote 
.^OuTd be given In all Germany in favor of the aboliiinn of univer- 
'^.Bervlce. Such wishes would be more easily met wilh in France, 
-Itwssia, Austria, or Italy, where our mlitary system \\m been intro- 
duced,^ but has not found the same favor as it has with us. Is it 
^e length of time spent in military service which impedes us? 
jSurely not the educated^ for they serve but one year and are free 
^to choose the time and place, aa^ording to their own convenience—- 
im fact we hear of no desire on the part of any one to be exempted. 
Ad for the lower orders, they are only required to serve three 
years, and actually serve but two and a half, while in France 
they have to remain five years in the ranks. As to the liability to 
service in time of war, that extends only to tweh^e years of a man's 
life in Germany, instead of twenty as in France. Is it that too 
many soldiers are recruited from the lower strata of society ? Our 
army amounts to 480,000 out of a populatiou of 48,000,()0d— 2.e.. 
one per cent. The French army numbers 500,000 soldiers to a 
; populatiou of 37,000,000, or rather more than one ami a third per 
cent. Is our military organization too expensive ? Who does not 
know that the German soldier costs his country on au average 
twenty-five per cent less than the French ? True, if we were to 
believe the unscrupulous statements of certain English, and, alas ! 
also German radical papers, we spend two thirds of our budget 
upon OUT army ; but then it is high time such barefaced misrepre- 
sentations should at any rate be left to foreign journalisls; The 
truth is, that we Germans aie spending ah nually eighteen millions 
for military purposes, while Fraoce spends thirty, Englaud even 
thrrty-two millions. In other terms, the expenses of our army and 
fleet amount to one fiflli, wheieas those of ilu*. Western Powers 
consume one fourth of the national revenue. In fact it is impossi- 
^'ble to ketep up so good au army as ours at a cheaper rate, and, as I 
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hiiv9 faidi B|>: <jenq»|i woulpl dreiunv ox demrmjo; tis 'SUpt>)'eft^j[6ll^il^'^ 
le^alt) i|Q Gecpiiiii pf ^he mldidle- cia^H, o^f w^ob^ discoiUb^t dloiijLd'^^ 
WQ#|!9;8pfsik|ntig J)iere» , AU^iacrqaking, hqweVer, dues tpbl^ ihfB^ ; 
cbM4b^ V(^ fi^ioii^ for ^y it; Europe l^aBgradiijall/iN^n 
torl^eliQTejtbat we; 1*^%^ A^^ jut the extreine Utojt of whict id bfair-:^: 
able/ cftQ^ iiBijst spon crim aur possible enemies la; ord^ tb ebipfe *^ 
o^liK»3l^j^ W sbi^keoJ? tbe bunjeii^ or, as ijie Fi*ench ha?^fj tVjtj^^ 
inioitb^ yrat^r^o pi^vent o^rs^Ves being drt>\;i(nedi.';.j^^ - .d 

.i4» IfO; oar rC^yate finances, thiere is, i^oubtleiss, triore gifojahd for^'^ 
cogi^ini. Tbe wtiole pt £lur()|)e haf) beeii s^ftBferifl^ tinijer the^ 
cc9PP9i^ial a^ miinutacturing crisia* :A^^^r3ca <^yeij ioaore seyi^iiBlr 
than; rSuirppe. . In other countriea, hQW€iv^e*,:tberfe is a substantiil • 
reserre of oapitfdii with whidi bad timesinay be ini^t and^ 
th^Hfth-.aot vwiibput loa^ ;., wbile ont sinml savi^$ hare^ for* I3ie ' 
mps)^ piirt'be^ s^uaadci^ in the wljd speealaUon ;of lS73-^i; ^ An^ -' 
twm^ 4rftP''^^<Jtipn duHng^^tbeflrst yea^ ijeribditeaH^' 

r^il^i^ dnancii^^pbenpmenon^r % !ivay, t)iit whfcb tliUf'tteij-- 
mii^lf«8ted itselif wit4 i»6pe tKan its Usoal sey^iityi^waij; tdi^ywed; 
byaa pbstiriietian wlud^^ not yetcome; to a complete ^nd, ajj« '^ 
under -wbieh manufacturers and workni^n alike stilj puffer. Be*-; 
8idesr;Which, the unreasonable^ ^^^ in the wages of the 6x»erattres iii-' 
already beginning to avenge Itself, iior can the poor fellows be in- 
dMhced.tb see that it is they themselves who have killed the goose 
whi^h l^d tb9 golden eggs, or at least rendered her sterile for a 
tkaae.bj their Impetuous claims. One ojt the highest atithoH^'esio 
th(^ maiierst however. Dr. Engel» diJclai'ed, a^ early as 187^;- i a 
hw. ijBjivrts on Uie industrial enqu^ie^ tJie current staternerit^ to %^^^ 
eix^jjigly exa^^ated ; and things hare become riiuch better 
8ili§e*,i ' ■ Tl^e misery may he great here and there," says tee, " hot • 
thu jexaggerMipQS are greater still. It appears to beia^pecutiarltjr of ■' 
the; German character to waver contmupusly between optimisfci - 
B^ peesimvsm. The Vtake it coolly ' sieen^ to 6e unknown to lis. 
La- tbe years 1S7Q and 1871 we were ;not only the bravest, but also' 
tl^e inost cviliivated, and In 1872 even the ripbest nation of ihe= 
w<E>fl4 -In 187tf> on the contrary, w« became raddenl^^^^ 
any transition, the must awkward ai^d tastdesr of people: -In 167T 
vv^^M^rfilso thepoor^t, and. in,. pressing danger of starv^^n/^- 
Since/thes^ words were written, one of th^ firdt of Qeniian' e^xmo- 
mists^i Heirr Soetbeer/has irrefutably proired 0at the growth of out' 
actional wealth has by no means been checked by the depreiisidn 
of 1876, and that it is now more rapid than ever. 

Socialism id its present form, that politicizing, democratic social- - 
ism which worships Marat and Ferr^ as ils patron saints, lays hold 
on our workmen less extensively and less deeply, maybe, than is 
generally supposed, but still clamorously enough. The public 
imagines the attempts to assassinate the crowned houd of tht; <Jk^ 
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HMD S]p:^idr0^^Jt)!e 80 many myi ifesta tiomt of this mental disease ; 
SlJEriiforsbQtli.H Heniy fll., a William tlie SH^t; ft H«n^ lY:^ 
haf[ ^ot fiiUeii victiinB ip the hand of a8$Hf«!h« long e^T ai^ olie 
dfeam^ of j»oc|al democracy ; as if, in our own j^re-suditillMie tikaetf» 
noluply thePrehch citizen>king and tile French Oe^slEU!'' btit ailso 
IhelCliueeA of England at the time of her £^t(^t pbimkiity,'lhe 
n^pumicati slave-freer Lincoln, the royal predecessor' of otf own ^ 
emperor, and that moiuurch himself » in more pea(ieful tiiineB; &ld 
ne/^r^ be^n attacked by lunatics. The discontent as welt a» the 
mmijoi the lower classes Is, bendes, much smaller in' QeitDfliiiv' 
tbnin mltal;:^ ahd Ireland, where universal service is xiot ehf oroedf; 
Emigration is b^ no tjaeans caused by this ; the stream exists, and 
wfll flow %long time still, whether compulsory service is abbiidied 
or.;apt. . And as for sociaiism, ft is redoubtable only >vHiere there 
ia^no t^e iniddle class, as in Russia, or where the noddle elase 
aQows itself to be intimidated, as in France. In Genaiany; ii«1ii^ "^ 
hiaihe most numerous middle chiss in Europe, and a miocm daisi 
T^so^ved ^^^ddend itself, socialism Ims no more chance ^ stK^besa 
ttoi the ^eihrile wars and Jacqueries which have burst fotOi ^1(^« 
icaOjr eve? since an organized society has existed, and whtdi^v^ 
fvrever ^urst forth, because society can neither biit an feiid'td in- 
equality nor persuade the less-favoied classes of the Justice of sueli 
inflquafity ; so Uiat exhaustion, resignation, and foroe^ in other . 
torms* labor, religion, and the police, will always be the sole ineans 
of n^MlLing them submit to thefr hard lot. The rapid deveiopment 
oj. German, manufactures since 1850 naturally makes the apread 
*cl,'86cii9 democracy among the working classes appear taore aii^in->* 
ing toaait really is, and we are apt to overlook the oonsidenitloia 
tijaX if an unarmed power like the North American stat0' was able 
to-cope. with a widely-spread socialist ri^volt, and to quell it in^a 
few weeks ahnost without bloodshed, it would be d»y f^. the 
German atate to do the san^e in as many days. Besidea, the uoa* 
wise b^lp which socialism found in the sympathy of the leimied 
tniddlecla^ is fast being withdrawn, since men's eyea hate beeii^ 
c^ned to the danger of playing with such Utopias, and tl^ia, !n iti 
tnra^ has had ipk £dutaiy and sobering effect, even on the lower 



n^ however, not merely the apprehenidon of danger fromaodal- 
ifin which imsettlea men'a mlncfi ; there is also a strong feai^ lest 
our manufactures, as yet in their infancy, irtiould be damaged, nay 
ruined, by the increase of unconscientious workmanship. Tto 
rebuff we met with at l^iiladelphia is not yet forgotten ; we ai% 
gainfully conscious that our manufactures are neither solid nor in 
good taste, and that in the long run their cheapness alone will not 
enable them to stand the test of competition with those of superior 
foreign workmanship. And bere, agam, we ac(;u99 men instead of 
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cireumstances, and throw the blame solely on our workmeu^s care- 
lessness and negligence, while Geiman workmen are notoriousljr 
in request in foicign cuunlries quite as much as German clerks and 
German nurscr^^-muids. The disease, which cannot be denied, lies, 
alas ! much deeper, and is therefore far more difficult to cure. 
Our niiddle class, which, after all, consumes most, cannot afford 
to purchase substantial goods, as the Fieuch and English middle 
class can ; therefore the workmanship must neccssaribr suffe^. 
Were we to renounce showy, scamped wares we should have to 
eat with wooden spoons, and go about in homespuns and un-- 
bleached linen. 1 do nut deny that we might be happier and richer 
under a more primitive simplicity in our outward life thaxi beaealh 
our present threadbare luxury de pacotille — especially if we were 
to spend on our families what is now squandered in taverns in (hie 
c veniiig. Nor can it be doubted that a less pretentious household 
and a more homely life might exercise a purer moral influenee 
upon out selves, as well as upon those growing up around iis,ifio 
latter jmrticularly ; for as that Indefatigable Jeremiah of Kew 
Germany, Herr Lagarde, has it, ** the tavern {kneipe) and the ci^ar 
are a far more eifectual means of barbarization, and a more demor- 
alizing power, than all the Hadical theories in the world put 
together;'* ahd 

"... to my mind, thoagh I am a native heie. 

And to the manner born. It i^ a custom 

Hore honored iu the ba'ach than ihe observance ;** 

> 

for '* he who must needs finish his day in malodorous, smoky eok- 
lars, may be a Liberal, he never can be a free man I." 

How simply did our ancestors live, although relativelv maQh. 
wealthier than we ! How *' aristocratic*' Herder and Schiiler ap- 
pear to us 4vilh their cane-bottoined chairs and simple polished 
tables ! To be sure, our wealth has forsaken us ever since the 
Thirty Years* War ; but our middle-class university men, ao 
numerous in Germany, are poorer than ever just now. The sala- 
ries of government officials and lawyers* and doctors* fees do not 
augment in proportion to the rise in rents and in articles of daily 
consumption, for the law of demand and supply needs tinie (o ^nd 
its balance. The official, the clergyman, the schoolfnaster of to- 
day, who earns £200 is, in fact, a poorer man than his father n^as. 
with £100, even could he and would he live as his father did, 
which our altered circumstances would hardly allow. Most likely*' 
the equilibrium will only be established by means of association. 
If, e'.^.. our book n^aniifactuic is » it to dwindle down into the 
** cheap and nasi} *' sptciej*, publi^hels must be enabled to consider 
theinsc Ivcs iurlcpendcnt of privnle purchasers when theie is a 
epjesiion of now publicnlions. This, however, would necessitate 
a development of pubhc libraries, and a further increase o(' the 
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Already dniirishing circulating libraries sufficient* to guarantee to 
jffiepiibltslier an immediate sale of 1000 copies of a valuable new 
^^tftK tb Instfttttions of this »oit, so tliat he might be able to regard 
^'fiiiitis sold to the few who can afford such luxuries or are obn)3:ed 
& bay professionally, as clear profit. If » again, our already rapidly 
Reclining art of engraving is not to be cnlirely lost» towns and art 
;&(>ct^ied will have to play the part of collcclite art patrons ; for 
'^e single individuals capable of recognizing the superiority of a 
Taluable engraving over stunting and distorting photographs iare 
Hot ri6h enough to buy it, and, however great a part our museum 
and gallery system may have played in promoting the half -culture 
of the nation, we shall have to resort to association whenever con- 
temporary works of art or of art manufacture are concerned, on 
'{iccon)Qit of our financial circumstances and the democratic charac- 
tefr of our society. Besides, this as well as other foims of associa- 
^tion have long since been called into life by our middle classes. 
';lMvate gardens and groimds, indispensable to the Englishman and 
''^teflchman, are replaced in Germany by public walks where our 
;bl}ddleK:lass citizen sips his coffee and smokes his cigar among a 
^lihndred others of his own rank ; the luxury of a ball at his own 
/house being beyond his means, ho subscribes to public balls; where 
'^lilis ^BS iaud daughters are free to enjoy an amusement which is 
denied to the young people of the same class in other countries ; 
he cannot afford to entertain his guests with good chamber-music 
or celebrated public singers, but he is a member of some music^ 
society or public orchestral association for cheap concerts, where 
'lie and his famil}'' have opportunities of hearing the best music per- 
formed by the l)est artists, such as the Parisian and the Londoner 
-haVe only begtin to know since the existence of the Pasdeloup and 
the Monday Popular Concerts, and such as no provincial in Eng- 
hkfid or Prance is able to enjoy at any price. 
' However this ma}* be, it is an undeniable fact that our middle 
class is in a bad way, and that to assure it that it is only passing 
fBrough a period of transition is but a poor attempt at consolation. 
"Are not all historical moments periods of transititm? History 
*^ Bcver stands still ; the question is only, how long this period of 
"^ i(tansition is likely to last ? The old purely intellectual and ideal 
-Oerman life, witii its material poverty, seems forever lost ; the 
^'i^w public and realistic life is poor inwardly, and irretrievably 
'lalse outwardly. Our traditions of the past and our aspirations 
foflbe future are sadly at variance with each other. How are we 
to get rid of this discoid ¥ Is it by going back to the past, suppos- 
ing this to be possible? Is it by giving op our traditions, and 
forming a new slate of things adapted to a merely external exist- 
ence? Or is it by conciliating the old and the new? And if we 
acliitit thlB reconciliation to be the task of our times, what are the 
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ikieana hf which w« cairperfoim it with least ritk, avoldiag to* 
hazardous and costly experiments on the one Inad, and that con» 
YQUleitt ^0e*a&d<«fi8y nonchahince on the other which so of te|i eoff* 
ceids itself beneath general thonghts and tetms ? A veconciltatioii 
is>icertti.inly needed ; for the deepest, most legitimate reason for oos 
dlttBtiB£actioii does not Ue so much in our disappointment i^tec 
havhu? attahwd long»wished>for benefits, nor in the necessity wei 
anhuii4er of fighting out the hard political and ecclesiastical bathes 
which hare been forced upon us by the new lAate, nor in the m^ 
cessant^omids inflicted upon our susceptibilities by envious and 
soipiclous neighbors, nor in the material burdens and privatloiis 
we sre now groaning under, nor even in the outward aispropor* 
tfon between the claims and wants cf our middle class, and ui^ 
aeatis of sustaining these claims and satisfying these wants ; it( 
lies tiather in ttie inward ^sharmony whicli is felt in that Tory por-' 
tionof the nation which, pnmerly making, oi^ht to be the nursezyr 
of: oUr'fialkinal culture. Now this inward disharmony biui^to 
sounse^ in our half -culture, and as the half- educated aie always 4iis.^ 
oomsnted, sa does the present predominant dissatisfaction jof l&» 
GeitcumsprfaicipaUy spring from tiie preponderance of the Jiil£«> 
educated. But of tfais.anotber Ume* 

».:.',■■• ■ * 

1 ... .. . . ^ 

THE MIGRATION OF POPULAR STORIEa ^ 

TfiB pqsfeience for an explanation of facts whidi calls for little. 
effort of thought to another which makes large demands on it is 
natural and intelligible. If we find the same custom in many dif -. 
f erent countries, we infer more readilv that it was carried from 
one of these countries into the rest, than that it has come down 
frotn the common ancestors of the inhabitants of these lands iu 
some remote age. When we find popular stories, of a ver^ com- 
plieated and remarkable chaneter, in Scotland and Germany, in 
Scandinavia, Persia, and India, we are at once disposed to silopt 
the conclusion that their presence in the West is the result of direct 
Cicnnmunication wi^ thelSaBt in historical. and, perhaps, during 
CiMnpanitivdy modem times. This attitude of mind is to a certain 
esrtent lustiflable. Much wit and ingenuity may be wasted hot 
attempting to prove the lateral transmnsion of two or more given 
stories from times preceding the migration of divided tribes from, 
their eommon home, when conclusive evidence may be forthooui' 
itig to show that we are dealing with instances of direct borrowing. . 
Thegfomid^ivar wlildi such cSscussions lead us needs wftry walkr 
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img '^Jf^dtmAjhQutAl MfhBir& trajr-^eft open to tht danger ol 
eomniitllng ouradggfea with .tindue ihaete to^etther cdooluaioii; If 
vtm»a^ai < seme lioise : or l\9utoiue utle that it imad its muy inter 
EoflipMS'JltoMiigbiiomeof those tb^ Orieatal coJlcotsoiiti^ ^hioi nre 
luoo^tm to. have: been bnmght together iatimaik later bf iqany^ cen^* 
tuelBS than the Christian era» out mbtake is not a trtfling or a^hami^. 
kBB JOse; il iiiian be sholva that ' ^copean Aryans were :ireil 
noifoauitisd ^viih it at; a time aaterior to the chkte of the invthicttl 
fndDding of.RoQie or the era.of Nabonassar^ia other wards, at a 
time precediog: thtt compiialionof the Hilupadefla^ wad poasftbly. 
cmaof theHmnchatastra, bjr fourteext or fifteen bundled years.' 
QttcanjfitakeifQUld in this case be miachieToas, not men^j at 
edBoanaitin^ins to ti concJusiOQ not borne; out bv evidence, but: as: 
pjattk]g.uiit^of sight o^ of. theimoirt astonishing facts in tlt!B history: 
of rthe hmnaiL race. ' U stories gathorod, by Grunm-or others, from 
t^Iipa q£ feasants i^id theit w^ves, almost in our own day, war^j 
toid cJby Gnaek: aiaises or -motiiicas to their <Mldfen two or : threes. 
thdastBid/jissiis ago^ it ia ft bsolutel^ certain i&at .their Inirodui^on. 
intfoSuiaQ|teridnotol7ingto.tiiidaoti^ty of nu^flST^ Ghrfotendoist 
ai^/ilxB x*(lntasrt jwitiii the £^st broi^ht about by theOruindeaur:' 
any other events of more modem, histcxy'. : * . * . t\ 

pjar>fir8^4uty^ tib^ere^pre;,!!^!^ story is to ascer- 

ti^n^so faJT as it may be pbasible to do so/ the earliest time at which 
it is found in the written literature of the country to which it is 
traced, and then to determine, 'so far as the evidence may warrant 
Our determining^ how long jt may have been knuwu.iA that country 
before it was commityd to writing. Of the inany Msisonc^tions 
which have hindered the settlement of such questions or diverted 
tMift to i false issue, not i few cotihl never have .sprang hp if the 
atid^D^ li^is^^of ^6 Hdienic tribes had been escamined Witliotltt 
P«4h^^!^ o^ P^<^^ty; The l^oth is that Englishmen are still; or 
mt^^h&en' almost to> the present time, brought up under the un^ 
pr^salon that the epic, lyric, and tragic poems wluch delighted 
ikifa^iifan hearers or reado^ had notiiing in common witn the 
poems an!d stories wliich have come to us in a disianotively Teuv 
UuiiO(or £t]^Ii^ dress ; and no attem^ has been jnade to asoertatn 
witeiberand how far the prose writJiig^ of Greek historians and 
ii^li6g^pher8 bring before us stories which fonn put of the 
nftllve poj^tilar tradition or folk-lore of iiorthem Europe. On the 
cdtittary; if' the subject was ever touched upon at all,.bc^s were 
]ad 1» lead the I^ and Odyssey^ and to work their way through 
tttcf^lramas^ of the Greek tragic poets lader the firm belief that 
tl^bont&hi nothing with w£ach children in our nurseries are 1^; 
mraar in other- shapes. Under the influence of this belief ^ whieh: 
th^y Hiever thou^t of cailmg in question, some iiavo gonieoniQ 
supi^^M^that^theBtoriiMYidd to English or German chSdcen wei^ 
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aever %6\(\ to children ia Atheus or, Home before t^e ^awn of 
Chrislfaiilty ; aad a few perhapd have tried tb find rea^ns for tlM 
ixuifvelioua 7act that the . Iliad aad the Od/ssey. tHe odesrjifff 
Piudar» aud the plays of JEschylus and SophoKles sh^ifld b^' lionde 
up of tuateriaU wholly dllfereiit irom iXwk^ whibh hatre fiimli^ql^ 
pur nursery tales, or even the Saga literature of* the iPeiftoil 
nations. That these poems and drama4, the works 6f th^ ^i^^ _ 
human genius, should contain any matter such as tl^at Vrtatcn 'ttti 
been moulded into the stories o! Cindfjrella or, Blue BiJard/'ttr 
Boots, or Beauty and the Beast, was ol thougiir not to Jbe.^^^i'* 
taioedfor a moment. The dignity of the Gteek epic i>r trlim 
poets would not have stooped tp the Use of suph inaterlal$,.,eTexr^ 
they had know^n them : but the common imbression still is, tb& 
they did noi know theia In so thiinking nn(i speaking we ar|^ '^ 
wiser than the learned men who, set to woik to eicplain ^hy a , 
of water weighed no heavier with a fish jn it than It weighed wii 
put the fish. The danger of neglecting or pai^slng oyer tbia\et|[- 
dence which would correct these mistaken iuiptbei^ions' 
best shown by citing oiie or two i^xaoiplcs iEis tp which it 
safely said that no room is left for reasonable dotrbt. .,; 

Of the popular tales of northern Europe, one of the moBt fatt)tU)r 
Is that of the Master Thief. The question is wheftU^r this stoiy Vtti 
known in Qermany or Scandinavia, Or in any other part of EknfO|j" 
before the middle ages of our era, or whether It iv^d poU, ; 
Professor Max MiUler's belief it was first brought, from /^aiirf* 
means of the Arabic translation of the Hitopadesa, kimwqf asfi 
Kalila and Dimna, This, conclusion, he admite, . cpuhJ '/npf: 
'maintained if the tale were found in Herodofus, hi Whose tifik^ 
translations of the Hitopadesa bad, of course, x|ot yet Tea^^mi 
£urope, aud the compilAtfpn of the Pancbataoitra, which farntiAied 
• the materials of the Hitopadesa, was still a thing of the dh^fit 
'future. If it were so found, we should, he allows, be obli^etl.tb 
include the Master Thief within the most primltlye stock 6f Ary& 
ilore. But speaking of tlie story of the Brahman and the Cfoai^ toM 
in the Hitopadesarhe adds : 

** There is nothing in the story of the two sons of the ardiiteet 
-who robbed the treasury of Rhampsinito9, which turns on the trifak 
6f the Master Thief. There were thicvesr more t>r lessr v^eif^JfL 
Egypt as well as in India, and some of their stratagems Werep^^^- 
biy the same at all times. But there is a keen and well'dSflned 
humor in the story of the Brahman and his deference to |nib8c 
opinion. Of this there is no trace In the anecdote told by Herpdo* 
tus. That anecdote deals with mere matter of fact, whether im- 
aginary or historical. The story of Rhampsinitos did enter Uito 
the popular literature of Europe, but through a different channel. 
We find it in the Qesta Romanorum, where Octaviantui bag iatai 
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|m place 6jr Rhampslnitos, and we can hardly doubt that it came 
p%tna1iy fcom Herodotus. " 

^^ So far aa thii^ tale is concerned, the question must be set at rest 
Ittt can be shown that not merely the adventures, but the title of 
le Master Thief, were well known in Burope for ages before the 
^esta Bomanorum came into existence. If this can be shown^ 
^l^rtt wilt W 190 need and no temptation to traco the Norse. Teu- 
ib6nic. and Irish versions of the legend to the Gesta. To do so 
Ij^ptild be ohiy to multiply difficulties unnecessarily. Of the Hito- 
j^de8a.^tory» then, we may note, first, that it says nothing of a 
^q^Iar fraternity of thieves, nothing of a rivalry among them, 
Mcjthing of the pre-eminence of one who was never known to fail, 
Td therefore, of course, that it does not mention his distinctive 
le.' Of the several versions of the Master Thief, on the other 

kd. We must remember that not one ascribes the losses of his 
t|(giimA to any deference to public opinion ; and thus, without going 
^r^er, jwe itfay be-justiflea in doubting whether the storjr erf the 
^^r^rnan ^^tne Ooa^ han more than a very distant connection wRh 
one or t'w6 of the Incidents embodied in the story of the Muster 
^S^^jt while it certainly has nothing to do with its leading idea; 
3^ Hitopadesa tal^ Is, indeed, veiy simple, if not very meagre; It 
mikdy tells us of a Brahman who, on be lug assured by three thieves 
^"'succession that the ^oat Which he carried on his back was a 

e, cast off the animal, and so left it as a prize for the knaves, 
f)io!hilid adopted this mode of cheating him. But it doea not say 
ai these three rogues Were striving for the mastery. among them- 
, . itea ; and if they had been so striving they could not thus have 
[iirorl^ed in conceit. 
:'/ The gist of this story. Professor Max Mtlller reiharks, is " that 
^ man will believe almost anything, if he is told the same by three 
^different people." But in truth it Is not easy to discern any real 
.affinity between the Hitopadesa tale and the European traditions 
t|^f ~the Master Thief ; and the moral of the latter, if they have any 
*m6ral at all, seems to be very different. Instead of showing that 
.tb^ aeemingly independent testimony of two or tliree witnesses 
..^01 pass at once for truth with the credulous, they seem rather to 
"~ ~*~Lt out that there are some who cannot be taught by experience. 

I tales themselves give their key*note with singular plainness. 

len, in the Geriuan fttory. he returns to his father's hovel with 

the pomp of wealth, the youth replies to the question how his 
'^ch^ nave been gained bv saying. * I have been a thief ; but do 
.^tbe frfgbtened.I am a Master Tlilef. Neiliit-r locks nor bolts 
.jayail against me ; whatever I wish for Is mine.' He Is one in 
^whom me pviwer of tliieving is inborn. He nee is no teaching, and 
.^Is^fiist exploits are as mighty and as successful as liis last. Ti^o 
'^mmaaing ailQScuUy'of the t^sks imp JSed upon hi^oa excites not lUe 







awyr «»^p]loy9 tbe ^neans bept fitted to obtain the desired, eodf Ojjpj^ ^^ 
ismi nial'^jDitj ^nd iio spite, but always a genial ku^or, .wii{^', . 
de^ght# ifl;th«ij^bsttraily of the |>0iS$tioD9 ia wSick Im ?ictii^!p&ce,.^^^^ 
tb^ip^^lves* ; These characteristics mark the three yerilons.<^i^^i 
8tQi^y,M which inay be found ia Gnaim's ** Household Tidfa,'; il^ . 
D^aiiV** Tales f r<Mi the Norse," and iu Campbell's ''^PopiiOaJr' 
T^ of the West Bighlands." The question, is, When dfdt^C 
myth of. which we have these three clpsely allied forms fiad^t&.^a^/.' 
intO; Europe? '>> - ^^ 

In t&e pages of Herodotus we have ft Angular stor^, , whtp^ .hfi.^v 
as£^ihfi^to the ireign.,and.the capital of the Egyptian lung iBhain^'~ 
siipL|tqp». ,In this le^nd the weftlth pf $he king is niched firom"^ 
tre^iiry by the sons.of the archite<^t, who on his death-bed! rev 
tOrilieifi the method by which he bad regained the .power of ei 
]i^>ii whhp^ the owner's knowledge. Finding his stores d 
dli^g^wi^, the king p within the house. Joeing 

iiijh^iSftrfip, the ypujQger brother prevails on.lhe«ld^. to en 
h^ ;^ and Hhampsinitos' on entering . the chamber Js ,Pp 
a8tQ\ind(s4 a(^< finding a headless body, but terrified bylhej^upl 
edj^ that at lea^i one of Jus spoilers was still at large. lt_.ii 
thi^ pCHatol the story that a series of lnciden,ts begins, which 8ho7^/, 
the unfailing wit and success of the thief who had nb peer., tn-^^ 
violable custom demanded that the bodies of the dead should hi|'V 
duly; mourned ; and. ibe JiSrig fullv counts on speedy discovef^. ; 
when he orders his guards to impale the body oa a wail^ aDd.bl^u; ' 
belqre him^tiy /one whom they might find mourning fpr hiin. \.^^^ 
s(4yed;th^ the body should have the due rites of burial^ the mo|^bJStV 
tellS: her. surviving son that unless he forth with brings^ to her,\£^^ 
wiU: feveaV every|;hing » . and the thief, loading some asses with',. 
w\nehi4iaA, drives them under the wall where the guards are keepr ! 
ing y\fatchji a^ then, loosening the strings of two or three of them,, 
alfows the liquor to escape. Housed by his frantic cries,of.d&i^ 
tress apd^cafis for help, the soldiers hasten to the rescue ; but tbef, 
a^ inpr^ intent upon catching the wine in their cups and drinkix^^jn 
it.th^^oa;fa8temhg the skins^ At length their enti^ties ov^-/ 
c(»^.4h9^Kluctanc8 of the thief, and receiving mori^a]:ii4 ^^f^.. 
wjj^ye; -tijioy drmk. themselves into > insensibility. The thi^ !l^!^ 
cpuYsBt takes aw^y the body ; and its disappearance morei than em 
perplexes the king, who now m^es use of his daughter to diacovec. 
the criniinaL The effort Is vain ,The thief places in her hand . 
the hand.^f a dead man, and so escapes from her grasp. The king \ 
feeli^ that no other course is now before him than towm his friend- . 
ship by offering him his daughter, and un the celebration of the ' 
marriage he is 1 old by Khampsiuitos that the Egyplians are clev- 
erer than all other men, but that he in his thievery is cleverer tbait - 
all the Egyptians. 
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l^kaSbfts^^e^^^ pieople of t&e days of HetbdotbiB ere t<^ H 
tepaAyi as aportion of th« Aryan race, the pre»eDce of tbfs le/^end 
intim KHe Valley is a perplexing fact, which cun be e3q;>laliied 
seott^ittty only on the hypothesis of not infrequent ihtereourse be- 
tiR^u S^ypt and India. The tlatteringunctton to Egyptian vanity 
wijii.which"lhie story is wound up might easily be brought in by 
in0 yrho were well aware that the myth was not one ofjSgyptini 
growth. But it is not less clear that if be not Egyptian, it tniiist 
be wrfowed. There is no doubt a class of myths which are eom-^ 
moi| to all mythical svstems alilse, whether Aryan or nou^Aiyan ; 
but; these niyths all oelong to the primary or o^alnic stage of de- 
vel^iiient, and their general characteristics may be easily <%s6oV- 
er|^. Th^ phenomena of day and ni^ht or of the seasons must to 
a d^rtain extent impress idl mankind in the same war. There is/ 
therefpte^ nothing which, is of necessity distinctively Aiymi &i 
pl^tn^ which speak of the sun as the xhild of thedarknesflr or oif 
t^wni \ of the night as the daughter of theeun or thetwil%hl ; 
of:*^!^' suti' itself as compelled to tdoTe in a fixed track/lienee as 
uimrr^ tlie doom of ceaseless toil, a bondmatt or a slave. Fttvn all 
thi^ro.'pbrases a large crop of stories might spring up^ evenrwhefe ; 
bi^ t£e character and sequeuce of their incidents would differ 
co&pletelv, except among tribes who had carried away at least the 
fmtjibwork of the tales from the common home of their forefathers. 
Tnjtil IpgfduA of the treasure-house of Hhampsinitos is not one of 
th^l^ql^iss. .The leading ideas or the framework of the tale being 
oii^,giyen, we can imagine that the ingenuity of later generations 
mjlltt. refine oil Uie subtleties of the Master Thief ; but we cannot 
su|p]gRt>dethat a series of ideas so singular could suggest themselTes 
to'jrt^y minds, or even to twomin(& independently. If itl)e sup- 
pdM. as some have been inclined to think, that the old inhab- 
itant of the Nile Valley belonged to the Arvan stock, the difficulty 
is'i^ opce removed ; but the substantial identity of the Utle with 
stories TPnnd in India, Germany, Norway, and »coll$md is beyond 
ddio^rt The Indian story, however, is not that of the Brahman 
a^the Qoat in the Hitopadesa, but the tale of Karpara and Gata 
reja^ed :'by Somadeva Bhatta of Cashmir, in his Eatha-sarit- 
ssQg^ttt^, or Ocean of the Stream of Narrative, a- eolleotioh made 
emy ik t&e twelfth century, and itself professedly an ab)i$dgment 
of the* older collection, known as the Yrihat-Eatiift. Here, as in 
tliefifiqrptian tale, we have a king, a kiag*8 daughter, and a room 
iorwrluch he places his child as well as his treasures ; but the 
thieves are mure clumsy. The elder brother enters, not by push- 
ing aside a movable stone, but merely by making a hole through 
the wall. Staying too long, he is caught in tiie morning and 
hanged, having time only to warn his brother to carry away ibe 
prxiicesB, From this point the legend follows much the seme 
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course with that of Rh^mpsinitos. The body of Karpara Is tir 
posed, and the necessary amount of mourning must be good 
tlirough for it. This the surviving brother, Gata, accomplish^B by 
diishmg on the ground a karpara^ or pot of rice, and excl^mlii^^ 
•* Alas for my precious Isarpara !** words which the guards regard 
as uttered for the loss of the broken pipkin. The trick of the Wifii^ 
follows, and the body is stolen away ; but when the king puti 
forth a proclamation promising his daughter in marriage to a thief 
of such consummate skill, the princess bids Gata beware, and tb<^ 
make their escape together from the country. The substantlayt 
identity of this tale with the E^ryptian tradition cannot be quelh 
lioned ; but the latter assuredly could not be derived from th^- 
Vrihat-Kaiba, which was probably not in existence for perhaps ^■ 
thousand years after the time of Herodotus, and perhaps no ooe 
will maintain that the Egyptian version is the oiiginal ot the tii;f^ 
as given by Somadeva Bhatta. -; 

The idea that the story in Herodotus furnislied the tnaterfals f/i^ 
the Teutonic, Norse, and Celtic versions of tie Master Tf^ef.^6^fl 
be scarcely less absurd. In these versions the nari^tiire^ibibltb 
great changes in detail ; but the framework remains^ the "^ixt^^ 
and the general spirit of the m^th is in no way altered; It te'^ly 
nccc'SSiiry to note that the thief is described as a singularly sliin hiSX 
slender youth, whose modest and unpretending demeanor woultf 
never lead strangers to suspect his astonishing adroitness 8^ 
power. In each of these veisions the place of the king is taken bjT 
a wealthy nobleman, whose daughter in the Norse and Scotli^B 
stories becomes the wife of the thief. The German tale aloniB 
makes no mention of any daughter, and is, indeed, the tnost 
meagte of the three. In it we are told that the thief resolves td 
face the count in his castle, and is told that he can escaipe death 
only if he succet^Js in stealing the count's favorite horse from his 
stable, then in taking away the counterpane from his t»ed, while 
he and his wife are asleep, and lastly in steabng the parson and 
clerk out of the chuich. The first of these tasks is performed by 
precisely the same means which the thief employs in the Hindu 
and Egyptian stories. The guards aie stupefied with drugged 
wine, and the thief rides up to the castle on the stolen horse. . Tbe 
second he accomplishes by means of a corpse which he pushes Up 
to the window of the room in which the count slept. The latter, 
hearing the noise, points a pistol at the figure and fires ; and the 
thief immediately lets the body fall to the ground. When the 
count comes down to buiy the dead man, the thief hastens to the 
chamber and ibiams the bidcoveiing from the countess on the 
plea of needing a shiciid, and the rinsr on the plea that it was only 
fair to bury with hini thai for which he had perilled his life. 
Although this incident is not found in the Herodoteuh story, U Wj, 
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1m well .tQ^*oixu>arc the use here made of the corpse with the way 
m;wmch the tfe&ti inan*8 haad is used in the Egyptian tale* The 
i^oniptislimebt of the third task is. like the other inridents of the 
fei^^nd, related with greater hum.)r and v'gor in the Norse version, 
J9 wlilch the thief, climbing into a tree, tells the priest that he is 
|y(i angel sent to announce to him that he should be tuken up alive 
ftitO^^ heaven for his piety's sake, that at a given lime he would 
XAinae for him with a sack, and that all his worldl}'' goods must be 
T|ft.Sn a heap in his dming-room. Completely taken in, the priest, 
who bad lauglied at the nobleman for allowing himself tu be duped, 
jp[reaches a larewell sermon, telling his parishioners of his ap- 
pt0tLC\\ins ascension. The result islhat his g)ods are stolen, and 
ne l^jmself left bruised and battered iu the sack. 
^' ^0t, this incident we have no trace in the Herodotean tale, rior 
jSb^.tt appear iu that of Karpara and Gala ; but we Und it id d 
ibHidy' diflferent connection in the very remarkable story of Clirtrtipa 
JUiaee, related by Miss Prere, in her volume entitled *' Old Oeccun 
3)aysL" "tliis stpry will call for some further notice. I'or the pres- 
fti^j ^^ taye to mark that in Scotland the legend of the Shifty 
q|!^ '^fedentB a much closer likeness to the Egyptian myth than 
■^raer tub Norse or the German versions* We cannot, of course, 
imto notice the still closer resemblance to the Herodotean lale ex- 
ij^ited in the tradition which Pausanias relates of the treasury of 
l^rieus, Ibuilt by Trophonios and Agamedes. who so leave obe of 
tje.^pnes that it can be moved from the outside. Here, again, a 
}MT^'i^ fl^t *, and Hyrieus is astounded to find the body of Aga- 
■):e46s, who9e head lijid been carried away by Trophonios. In this 
Jstance itimay, of course, be said that the localizing of this tale in 
$€»!lasr was the result of direct borrowing from the Heiodolean 
;lMiiTatlve ; but this explanation can scanjeiy be recti ved without 
muct^ misgiving. The details of the Celtic legend are ceitainly 
jaot0 noteworthy. The Shifty Lad hfre goes through his time of 
"jp^jipiiage under the Black Hogue, whom he tricks to his death. He 
TOXtengajsres himself to a carpenter, with whom he agrees to plunder 
.yie klng^s treasure-chamber. The snare set iu this case is a hogs- 
head of soft pitch, into which the wright sinks up to his neck. 
'ftibB youtti stepiung in on h4s shoulders, takes as much gold as he 
^Ti carry, and then sweeping off the carpenter's head, leaves his' 
t^ody In the cask. The king now consults a Scanagal, who advises 
^thub they should ** set th« trunk aloft on the points of the spears of 
^pie sdldlers, to be carried from town to town, to see if they could 
dnd'any one at all to take sorrow for it ** As they pass the car- 
tienter's bouse his wife cries out in her distress ; but the thi'jf cuts 
Aimself with an adze, and makes the captain believe that the cry 
Was caused by sorrow at his hurt. This is followed by Ihe hang- 
.liog: of the body on a tree, the soldiers receiving strict orders tO" 
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seize any une wha ahouU, attempt to lake it down ; but thc^ a^a, ^f, 
oQutsc^ tempted to drink themselves to sleep^ and t^ thjuet^ainrMf 
^ffthe oorpsa The sequel is perhaiis in i^till closer ivQcco'a^iQti 
with the ^wodotean version ; and Mr. Campbell, who givei^iis|^ 
C^tic tal^^ duly aotioesthe theory that these incidents haj|^.h^ 
spread fuaong the people by those members of their families w^ 
stu4y jUie classics of the Scotch universities." This theocy, ^J ^ 
iMkU^: involves the further supposition that ''these books li^jfi^ 
b^n read at some time so widdy in Scotland,. as to have bepmii 
known to. the laboring population, who speak Gaelic, and so Irn^ 
agoaS'to have been forgotten by the instruct^, wbo speak BngjU^ 
apdftudy fpiieigiiknguag«s.'' ^ >.''-^ 

That the five stories thus far noticed are fiimplv violations ^<m 
myth we may now very safely maintain ; and it is iaiso proved 
that the legend in.! Herodotus could not possibly be derived from 
either the £[atha-safit-6a|ara or Panchatantra. But inasmuch as 
the Egyptian tradition is m substance the same as those of northern 
Europe; Ppfi^ssor Max Miiller's concltisioii &al fb^'^0tdry^t)£rihe 
Master Thief could not be known to Herodotus, because th# mmila^ 
tions from the fiitopadesa had not yet found th^t way WttstwM? 
fmd indeed were, not yet in existence, falls to the gfoutid. ' Aeft 
remains one more fact connected with tliese legends/ whibh isHsdM 
astonishing than anv which we have yet marked. The bo^ghSM 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes Is und<mbtedly older than Uie y^libiy 
6i Herodotus— how much older it might be rash to tStcm, wk 
ioT Thucydides these hymns were certainly the wofk of fiODlisr 
atid he speakis of them as baying been compo^ $n tSoM 'WHl^ 
even in his day were ancient. The one addressed to Hertues ^^mlH§ 
on the exploiti of a child so slender and weak that- none who see 
him in this form can credit him with the possessbtt'Of gigantic 
power-andsuperhumim subtlety. He is. in short, the slim and li|^e 
youth whom the. count or the squire of northern storieiB camiipL 
oring themselves to regard wiUi any fear. Tet there are no B^xt$. 
places into which he cannot penetrate ; there are no treasun^ 
which he cannot filch away ; and when his thievish work is doni^ 
he reassumes his old appearance of innocence and weakness. . 1^ 
iymn ^nsaks of him as born in the early morning, when he sii^ 
sweetly to himself in his cradle, playing gentlvVith the cra4l^ 
clothes. But in an hour or two he rises up ana fashions for mmr 
self a lyre with the shell of a UMtoise which he finds in front of t$^ 
onulle, and after bringing forth from it for a little while some beaii-r 
tifttl stirring melodies, he hurries with gigantic paces over bill aaA 
Te^ley to the mountains where the cattle of Phoobus are feediQg. 
These he drives away by tortuous paths which make the task o{ 
tracking hka hopeless ; imd when Apollo at last finds him, he tUM 
pMsed ihroufb the bolt-hole of the cave, and is again whli^>eriiig 
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|o himself in his cradle. What can a child a few hours old know 
of. <taltl9 or of tfateving? Still there is roguerfin his ey«, and 
4f%ett he has made his defence he ntiers a soft whistling sound to 
iB<iW, perhaps, how entirely it should l)e believed. In spite of kis 

^r 111 smile is forced tu the face of Phcebus ; and in the snp^ 
^amusement which the whole adyenture gives him "^e hav^ 

cofmterpart of a yery striking feature in the Korae version of 
!9ie stbry^ Tne squire may be vexed at finding himself in every 
^2#6 outwitted ; but he cannot help laughing at his own disoom-t: 
ifitte; knd still more at the troubles of the parson. In this Versioii; 
tS^-iit the trials which he imposes on the thief is that of sCeaHag 
ft^ him his own horse while he is riding it ; and an inoid^l 
closely in accordance with this, but not mentioned in the fiymn to 
|ft^m^, is given in the well-known stanza of Horace t 

^'*". \ Te, bores ollm nlei reddidisste . ! 

^'~''* ; Ferdolamamotaispaeniiii mfnaoi 

pjs .'.J, Yooe (kmo tenrei Tidnn8|»lM|wlrs .\ 

xiio/J** Bislt ApoUo. 

9tiInii:caH live fimnsof the myth« except in the Teutonic rerslon in 
Gfimni*9 cc^kn^ioa, t|ie thief marries the daughter of the klng^ 
iMI«nMin» or sqmre, whose treasures and property he has stolen^ 
iibdlhertvords, the old wrong is atoned, and & UMgue of amity 
W^m^ between tixem. This is the special ppiut of t& tale related 
l^tibe H^mcflfic hymn, in which Phosbus Apollo is the king, count, 
Oi;iqnire^ It is impossible to resist the plunderer ; it is. therefore, 
l^tler to make, him the guardian of the cattle, which otherwise he 

eyijriSial without le^ve or licenser and the proffer is accompanied 
:lhe solemn promise that the child or youth shall be honored fbfT 
«V»i-.l9!yHtW title of the Master Thief . 

' ' Tviird y^ OVI9 xol Itreira fur' aBovdroii yipaS i^ni, 
'- APXOZ ^HAHTEaN KexXnaeat ^i/iara iroym, 

''^Sere, then^ we have demonstrative evidence, not merely that the 
Aitj^vt the Arch Thief or Master Thief was known in Europe, for 
immt^ centuries probably, before the time of Herodotus, but that 
dide' Greeks were perfectly familiar with the title, and thai thld 
txQ^ in fact, lay at the rery root of the myth. On the Rhampsi^ 
onds story We need lay no stress. It is valuable chiefly as proving 
^^' the legend was not first brought into the West by translations 
f^tt the Hitopadesa ; but although Herodotus speaks of it as an 
ytian tradition, it bv no means follows that he was rightiy in- 
ed. Egyptians might easily localize a tale which they had 
tved oripnally from Greeks or any others ; and the story of 
iibus, Truphonios, and Agamedes is conclusive evidencef that 
iS^nifth existed in Hellas in a distinctively Greek form. We cad 
fl&redy appose that the tale related by Pausanias is of post-Hero- 
d^^M^t growth I and;the fact thi^t Herodotus does not nc^ee H 
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goes for nothinsr. Few Greeks, prcbaWy, Wore fan^niaV tr!l1i' ilS 
whole mass of Hellemc inylbology, and it ia only on llie'b^potfliSii 
of tbis parlial knowlcidfje that wo can account fat the silettce of 
many writers on myths el oselv resembling those of Whicii tec " 
were themselves speaking. The value of the It^jmericliTma 
immeasurably greater. It places beyond doubt the fact ifiat iJ 
mylh formed part of the folk-lore of Hellenic tiibes f or nian jr ts^n^ 
luries before the compilation of the Vrihat-KathS. eind llie PSticha^ 
tantra» and it also discloses its origin. The cyws of PTicetmsai^ 
the cattle of India, and these are unmistakably the raih-giTtb^ 
clouds, which are driven along by the wind. But the wind <sa§ 
blow either softly or strongly, and therefore the Wind is not only'i 
thief, but a singer or harper. The powers of miiSic atid of theft 
arc inherently his own ; and though he may root up forests in ftfS 
fury, in his gentler moods he can call forth soufads that fill al) 
hearts with gladness. The covenant represented by the marda|;e 
of the thief with the daughter of thu king, count, or squire, in uA 
northern versions is here represented by the compact which. In rei 
turn for the rod of wealth, secures to Phoebus from Hermes the 
divine power of song. The real nature of the material from ^hicS 
the story has grown up is laid bare in every line of the hymn. Th^ 
wind can penetrate into tangled thickets and mysterious calves j 
the wind-g&d, therefore, thinks that he may fairly ask for the wis- 
dom of the sun-god, who sees and knows all things. In thorptigh 
accordance with the facts of the outward world, he is told that 
this request cannot be granted, but he may obtain a wisdom fiu^ 
surpassing that of man by boMiug converse with the hoary sisiJ^ci^ 
who dwell in the clifts of Parnassus. To crown the proof, Sire 
have in hymns of the Rig Veda precisely the same conceptiond'of 
the wind which have shaped the western myth. In those hylniil^ 
Kudra is the father of the Maruts. the wind whose " shout makes 
all men reel forward over the whole space of the earth.** Like 
Hermes, Rudra is "the bountiful.** " the gracious," and has hS 
fertilizing power ; but like him and the Shifty Lad, heis also *• the 
lord of thieves, the robber, the cheater, the deceiver, the. lord «f 
pilferers and robbers.** ' -" 

This evidence can lead us to but one conclusion. The stOryof 
the Master Thief was not hrouglit into Greece or into nortlieQi 
Europe by any communication of Greeks or Teutons with Ar^^an 
tribes after they had planted themselves in the Indian peninsnl£ 
It IS useless to refer it to the intercourse between the East and We^ 
caused by the conquests of Alexander, or even by the wars wit^ 
Darius and Xerxt s, because the Hymn to Hermes is older, ptob- 
iEibly by man}' centuries, than the earliest of these events. It most 
belong therefore to that class of myths which the ancestors rf 
Hiudiis, Greeks, Celts, Teutons, aud Scandinavians cariied a Wf^ 
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wiUiihetti, iti forms more or less developed, from their common 
^nm^Val borne. 

r.^he temptation to connecit the story of Panch Phul Hanee in 
jlOas Frere's ** Deccun Tales/' with that of the Snake Leaves m 
^rimin's collection, as an instance of direct borrow ipg, might be 
{bit perhaps even more strongly. Neither of these two tales have 
found Its way into written literature until quite lately ; but in the 
JTormer we tead of a youuK prince killed in iumpiug the seventh 
iiedge of speais, within which the Dawn-mniden was impiisoDed* 
IJlie rajah is tired of seeing so many men die in order to win her, 
and he orders that his daughter shall be takeu away with the dead 
^ody and abandoned in a jungle. There she hears two jackals talk^ 
ingj'iknd learns that he might be brought to life again* if some of 
^0 leaves of a certain tree were *' crushed and a little uf the juice 

gut into the rajah*s two ears and upon his upper lip, and some 
poo the spear wounds in his side.*' The German slory is that of 
19^ husband of a princess, who inakes a vow that she will marry 
no one who would not promise that, if she should die first, he 
lirbuld let himself be buried alive with her. Shut'ui> with his 
vUe's body be sees a snake creeping out of a corner of the vault, 
^d, thinking it was coming to feed on the corpse, he cut it into 
ti^ree pieces with his sword. Another snake, whicli now crawled 
•Out, retreated on seeing its companion dead, and returned with 
Uiree K^een leaves in its mouth. Joining the three pieces of the 
idfoui snake together, it put a leaf on each wound, and the serpent 
llkia restored to life crawled away with the other. The husband 
liow places the leaf on the mouth and eyes of his wife's body, and 
h^ iife also is restored. It is of course* possible that the story may 
iiarfe been carried from Germany to India or from India to Germany 
|vliIuQ the last two or three centuries, although, from the scant 
<p6mmnnicatlon between the twu countrieK, as well as from the 
^iile differences in the setting and details of the legends, this is in 
4^very high degree unlikely. But the Rpeculatlon is superfluous. 
The tale was known in Knrope at least two-and- twenty centuries 
Ijgo^ and it IS recorded in the pages of Apollodorus, who tells us 
iiow Polyidos found the dead body of Glaukos, the son of ^ilinos, 
fUid was by the king's order shut up with it until he should bring 
itu to life. "Being sorely perplcscd," says the mylhographer, 
*•. Poly idns saw a dragon approach the corpse. This he killed with 
lEtatone^ and anoUier dragon came, and, seeing the first one dead, 
went away and brought some grass which it placed on the body of 
tile other, which immediately rose up. Pol^'idos, having beheld 
Ibia with astonishment, put the same giass on the body of Glaukos, 
and restored him tu life." Here, tlien, we have another set of 
toleSy for which any other 8upp<.)sition tlian that of lateral trans- 
iaAi«»ioil becomes inadmissible. The Greek, the Hindu, and the 
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bdiinmoiiaiiciedtboine^ftlltfAiyitti tribes. , , . ;; nerxs/./t 

A titraiige' pr«ftumi)tkm» t0 aqt the ieaet, is thUBrraieed l|gftiiM^,^e 
fiypothesifl of eotifliiiioas borrdwiiig in theome of fttorieaiw^Mi, 
(&wti tiltnAst td our own ttme«, have, belonged Bti-lqtl j. to tii^ wi- 
WHtten fbft-lore of Europe or-Aeia; It will befottiid iirc^ahl^f^'ti^t 
tlie;inflilehde of the grea^t Hindu. Persian, and Arabian: coiftpilto- 
tions which have been made known in Europe by^mtans of>tBil}&- 
latfOtt?, has lain chiefly among the ednoalea and literary lOlsfiwi ; 
and that th^ have not fnmifiAied materials for the genuine. foil&4%e 
BtoHes which the country- people tell to one Bn«Hyier^4>r* V^ilbipr 
children; li, then, we find a stoiy xA a vervcompliealed: liltoS^ 
Grimm*s collection, which in all its essential lealusea raaptl^ewnkiln 
a Hindu tale picked up only the other day Iran one wiio hadia^- 
cetved it by oral traaitiOD, w^ are soarcdyjustifiied ia:tiiinlEHPg 
- that the one was bom>wed from; the cCher^ «Ten if a.atoipri Wfm^tpt 
less resembling it had already been given to the world m pHi^ 
bouk^ ^When no such tale haa been printed or written dowi|#l|lie 
likdihood of tiie borrowhig becomes indefiidtely fainter/:...']^ 
"substantial identity between the stotyof tfaeDog and tho Bp^mgir, 
In Grimin. and that of Cbiinpa Raneain Ae Hindu kgendiell^KSI^- 
r)tm Maharajiah, is very striking. Oertakdy we cannot tr acc ihy o 
' tales back to the age in which the Hymn to Hermes wa9 op- 
posed ; and probably the literary world never heavd of ei(lieir>fe- 
lore tne ^yresent century^ In both a bird vowa to. ruin a;.hi)iaim 
being for Injuring a helpless and unoffending oreature,; auiAii^n 
both the offends is made to bring: about:. the catastrophe |^3#b 
!own voluntary acts. In the G^erman-story the wionjir i^.doMB jiy a 
carter to a dog/ which he dellberatriy jorudies benee^h the^Mihfl^s 
of his wa|ou. The dog'a friend, a sparvow, wams: him lhat(:JMs 
deed Bhould cost him his horses and hia cart The bird €oiil^$i!!9^to 
force out the cork from \be bungfaole xjf one of the oaaka iis^J^ 
wagon, and the wine is wasted. Slie then perohes on the ha^iof 
one of the horses and picks out his wa The carter, hurjlngrl^is 
hatchet at the bird, slays the horse. The other casks an^ tlie^^e- 
maining horses are disposed of in the same way. Hastening bniie 
the carter bewails his disasters to his wife,, who tells- him. t)ial[ a 
wicked bird had brought a vast army of birds which wero eiiMfig 
every ear of oom in their wheat^fields. But when the oaitev mourns 
over the poverty which had come upon him, the bird saya <lui$.)ie 
is not poor enough yet. His deed shall coal him hfs life.^ Aj^er 
desperate efforts he catches the sparrow, and when, his wife asks 
him if she shall kill it, he replies that that would be too mor^^iil. 
Ae therefore swallows her alive ; but the bird flutters ^bo^^.in 
his stomach, and coming into his throat, cries out a@»iu HuX jjhe 
^itl^have his life.. In^n^air the carter bids hit wife. bciiwaii^ 



husband, and the predictionB of the spaitow «ve l^lfllkd. Xjoi ^^8 
^FiHM^i INieittn taifii:the {^aee cl; tfaft apaifow k 1U4^% a-pairrdt, 
4Qid that vdl the earter bjr & dancra^^gir}. nvliilQ i wuoa^cut)^, 
oifhMl theigiirl ~tdea:to cheat* Tepmsenl^ the dps of the Gerxi^n 
^^rt^^ '^1Ehe <nuit ta bro^ht before tlu»: mj^« wh(|.i 4^t^fnifi^4o 
4bt»s bj^t^d sehtaioe of a wise.purnot b^kiiigli^^' a^n^^Fcl^Qt la 
^fM^iityp The bird: is enabkd Uti prove ih<^ fabji)^t|9ni of^ Joe 
< Hanceli ^girl^ who idix^arBB Ibatshe will get the. parrot u)]U>;ter 
•^^^pai^tfaiidMiB &Bb ils head. The yow <^ thi9 pacrotis noif ni^e 
^miite for'all; aadthe atoiy runs to ka isaua with. 9. cle?^ne8s f^^d 
3%tifi|)ilioity for which we kx>k in Tain id the Qeii^fl^ tale. Sum- 
^MMMfd <o: the -merchant 'e hmise, the maiden idaocei? f¥>:"well that 
^e^ia bidden to mtne hec own reward. Bhe aolEs only for the p^r- 
*^^Hyi}- which ahd eives to her aermnt to be cookeijl^ prdering thJE^, its 
JliiHid'&iay be grilled and braught to her that she niay.eat it oi#m 
•"^^tfltlag anything dse: The parrot is plucked, having escapegl^he 
'^^i&^ag ^f its neek. by: pretending, to be dead, and during, ^a iqajo- 
^'ttentary^ahsenee df the aenraatwngglea itself lata the |M4e wii^^h 
^^^tlea^off the kitchen sewage. A chid(en'a head: is pia^ beffve 
^^iJbskkp^ Enieey who eiultSiOrer the aueceas oC her spheme ot ^€^* 
^chb^e^ ' ' Btfl> the na^teh woman . la one who fears doHt^ exceiEJd- 
^gly> and her constant prayer to the god whose im^ge stood^ a 
^iiekhbdrSng teiitple/wias that she. might be transhiteajto heaven 
^%itboat the prooess of dying. The parrot, placing itself behi^id 
aitUaitui^, tells the girl, when next she oomes^ that her prayer l^as 
"^'Mitn h^aird/and that; if she wishes to attaixi her desire^ s^e mi^st 
£ ifell Hei 'goods and giver them to the poor« andi having 4eve)l(^.4^er 
^'l^^nse^toi thegffound^ moat retnro to the temple, whence 8^ej^noi;|ld 
"•'- ie^4)0d}ly tiften -^p- iBtoxheaven. Champa Banee does, as stie, is 
'^'^Mdrieh ; but- when sh^ hastens to the shrine with heir f ne^ds w^licjm 
*4lie bad 'brought to witness her glorification, the parrot fl^ ftp 
^:ft<em' behind ^he> image' and bids her farewell. " Vou.^te^ a 
"^^^hibken's heiid/' said the hbd. 'VWhera js your houae liqw? 
^Wliare are your servants and all your possessions f Mave my 
'^'<irorde- come true^ think. you, or yours?" Cursing her fol^, the 
-'' Biulteh girl dashes herself down on the floor of the temple an4 is 
:%ltledi 

^ J' ^-nialiKident of the promised asiuent into heaven, and of ^e 4js- 
*'4^pc^tnent which follows it, is found, as we have aeen, in me 
"^^ Norse and Teatonic versions of the story of the Master Thief, l^e 
"-ieortespondenoe extends even to minute touches ; but the setting in 
v^etWb -eases is entirely unlike, and the fact would seem to prove 
v^Oatof the iimumerahle mythical meidents handed down hy tbe 
^-lbi«tfatliers>of the Aryan nattona some might be applied to dinerent 
^^i^itf|Misea,tlW'eh|mge0f ooUocatiop ettahlishipg theiig^^atage «till 
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more .conclusively. .But, apait fropi this, "wbwt ppporluoHy „^^^ 
Oerman peasants badof t)ori'OiviQg froiuthe peas^^ 
the latter froDi tiie former, since tAe clays wbeii fienxianti ^irunidsff 
the legions of Varus, or for cdnturies before liis tiinfe?' CleBrlJi^ 
none : and it would probably be true to say that u6 Imrcowed 8t<^ 
ever differed so widely from its original as that ot tObamipa Banei^ 
differs froiii the German tale of the Do^ a&d the dparrbn^,;'!]^ 
there is absolutely no evjideuce Of borrowing/ the notion ntfisi )iet 
giveu up, and it should be given Up with good-will: , ^Prpf^^s^; 
Max Milller has rightly set aside, as sneaking, the. argQip^^ 
wbicli ascribes to conscious borrowing even thosd fabl^ W@cll |l 
common to all the branches of tlie Aryan family. It se^ms to ^S^ 
an explanation, when it is really a- m^ri^ surmise which luml ~ 
none. But it is not the less imposstblie, that the Hindu .and 
German should each for himself have hit oU th^ idea wbieh mi , 
a bird the avenger of wanton wrong, and brings about the niitij^ 
the wrong doer through his own acis, while in each case the cidM^ 
nal swallows, or thinks that he has swallowed, his perscc<i(^ 
Whatever, then, be the origin of the story (and with this it is tm 
necessary for the present to concern ourselves). Its fr^mewol'k 1^ 
longs, we must conclude, to that distant lime when the fonefltUljearl 
of the Hindu, the Qermau, and the £ngUahma# had Milt a coj^- 
mon home in Central Asia. J 1 

There arc, of course, a vast number of tn1es» of which it WO^Jt 
be very rash to speak positively, but which raise neTertbeless Ajbtdtt 
curious and interesting questions. The readers x}t JF¥^9&r ^^m 
remember Mrs. 01iphant*s singularly beautiful story of " Eatlp 
bound.'* which appeared in the number for Janaary la^i Till 
tale (ells us of a girl who had died in early -youth, and whdse ^ 
life was marked by the clinging tenderness whichvafter dm 
would nut suffer her to leave the scenes which she bad;foyi , 
More than others about her she had delighted In her home I'tkA 
when her happy sprinirtime was cut short* her spirit could not t0^ 
Itself away from her old haunts. 8h<e lingers especially round cM 
spot as the slow years roll away ; and at length a yoimg man, widi 



a deeper insight than his companions, is enabled to isee h^r aild 
confess his love. She answers him gratefully and tended^, bi^ 
without any trace of earthly passion.'^ After bis departtm '5a* 
one else, so far as we have heard, has been again 8ccbstM"liy CM 
gentle little lady who was earthbound. Perhaps her time of nm-i 
infg punishment is over, and she is ernlbbound no mora.' ' : - v.h 
This, it may be said, is a very Simple framework lor a^ sttflfj]^ 
but it is as striking as It is simple, and it awakens a keen cariow^ 
to learn how the idea originated. Arguing for.an;tber purpts*; 
Mr. Gladstone had said Inng ago, in his '* fiomerk; fttttditt^*' ilM^ 
" Invention cannot absolutely create ; U can otnljr wctfk wnsliaill 
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ijoiai Already: provided to hand ;" and the Eastern and Western 
^^^otts of. mytbft already noticed have shown coovincia^ly lio\r 
cpifiiesftelyvsTinpte ihay he the frame^oi-k of very complicated' 
4airleafr,.whicti in spite of all differeDces in local features nudi 
cbilbrln^ come undoubtedly from the same source. Nuw, in Wash- 
fi^it ]rTiu£'s deligbtfut ** Tales of the Alhambra/'^ive have im 
^ V, liegenaof the Three Beautiful Princesses'* a character which* 
fi ptr^laSy that of the gentle lady in '* Earlhbound. " Zorayhavda, . 
Ilk^Jb^er^ Is bound to her home, even to those objects in it which 
#|).miidit fancy wouki not be likety to call forth any warm affec- 
wku^ Sut to 0very object in it she clings ; and when, like her 
It^leftu 9be wins the love of a Spanish captive, she cannot make up 
W^' mind to follow thehr example, and elope t^ith her lover. She 
^^^niaiiiud In. her home and she died young, and the story ran that 
tffOQr night, clad in her Moorish garb, she appeared by the side 
o^i& fountain in the patio (the square of grass with its vase-sur- 
m^Htiitcd pedestal in '* Barlhbouud"). in the hope of being seen by 
raia,Ch11$t|ani at whose hands slie might receive baptism, and tlius 
^.Jexial^led to test in peace« Geherations roll away, and at length 
aJUMjifeii who despairs of the faithfulness of her Ipver sits down 
ppie /li^Bamm^^^ night disconsolate by the fountain side. *'Thc 
"""■^^mtle damsel's heart was overladen with sad and tender recol- 
m9f her tears b^gau to flow, and slowly fell drop by drop into* 
liounlalti. B^ degrees the crystal water became a^itated^ until 
l^e figure, richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to view." 
Edmund Coventry, the Rose of the Alhambra the next morn* 
i'iablaUss her expedence to her aunt, and like him is told that she 
[^ baye been dreaming. Like him, also, she resolves on seeing 
^^pOe' lady again, if it be possible. ** That what I Lave seen 
isrliipi^^phaiitasy of the Ptain.'Vsaid she to herself, '* I am confident. 
Ji Indeed it bo the spirit of the gentle Zorayhayda, which I have 
Mtd lingers about this towe^, of whsit should I be afraid ?*' Her 
iiifae h realized. T|ie tfsioa excites in her mind a strange tumult 

\^ Doe aliowanct tnnst be made, in examining tbe«e talcs, for the dogroe fn 
wlUoh the imagjnatfOn of the narrator may have modifled t>r embellished them. 
Batlt'QQst txi rememiberea thai Irving diDelaims complete originality for any of 
tttta, whlliB he dechirestluU he has giren some as nckirlr an he can rceoUect in 
Vjni wordsiil bis infomant. To the latter belbngs the noteworthy story cniltled 
(E» ^^AaTentareof the Mison,^*' oh^of the many tales of plundered treasnre* 
fi^QMiff whlci^ have already come bt^ore nv hi the stories of lUiamps^initos, of 
Ka^para and Oata, of Hyriens and of the Master Thief. It is probably, not tCK> 
nddi |e m that those who have given any attention to the rabject of compara- 
^ mythology v)U hare no di|fictiTty ih distintrnishing thbse portions of Irvmt^'s 
"tambralBtorieB which belotig to the local tradition from ftis additions* 6r embet- 
i^euta.: There cifcii he no question of. the 8llb^«tautial Kennjneness of irhe story 
Hf:** Prfnoo Ahm«d-al-^imiel, or the Pilerira of Love ;*^ and with scarcely le«v com 
Meace-iremay speak of the passage relaUng to Zorayhuyda iii Che legend of thQ 
||b#o or th^ VUhUhibra 99 oMaihed by Irving from the story-teJlen of the plaee. 
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of feelings, but she is ** reassured by the soft and plaintive Toior 
of the apparition, and the sweet expression of her pale, tn^aisbb^ 
countenance/' The Moori^ lady asks if the niafdeii witl uad6f« 
take the task of breaking the spell by pouring ov^r her the^wilafi 
of baptism and uttering the holy woms ? . . , /> 

** * 1 will/ replied the damsel/trembling: ' Oome hi|h^,'^Wit 
and fear not. Dip thy hand in the fountain, sorinkle'the wifter 
over me, and baptize me after the manner of th^ faitfi': Wi^M 
the enchantment be dispelled and my troubled Spirit havet^d^i^ 
The damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped lief handtn t&§ 
fountain, collected water in the p9m, and sprinkle it bvi^r m 
pale face! of the phantom. The latter smiled with ineifobie b^ 
dignity. She dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacfnta, cmaei 
her white arms upon her bosom, and melted from sight, sbihii^B 
seemed merely as if a shower of dewdrops had fallen into the fonfl^ 
tain/' ' \ = v-^' 

In this legend we hare the essenthil featured and 8<Mite eV^'^ 
the minuter detail's in the story of '■** Eatthbound. " It would ba^tt 
matter therefore of no little interest to learn whether Mrs. Oliphant 
has found this tale localizedin aay JInglish spot ; in what shape it 
first came to her knowledge ; and whether there is any clew toward 
tracing its history. Because it resembles in greater or less^xL^me 
the A^hambra story, it by no means follows ifaat i't^s-ft^fectro- 
portatioQ from Spain ; but. on the other hand, no peculiarities of 
local coloring will suffices, of themselves, to j:)^v8 timt-tt lr«l 
strictly English origin. The features of '^The Ghoiftof fjeil 
Tfenclmrd" seem to be absoluti»ly distlncttTe; and Mr^Baatet 
Gould rekites with i«femnce to it a circumstantial tale wtirtcir bMS 
deceive any but the most wary. AytMing man who'lawi latiiBd 
from America sooii after the death ol Madame' GotddnvstUteg 
home to Tavistock. \ :*-'.: ^ r i^^. 

** It was a clear moonlfi^t niji^ht, and aa he passed ttatbugklkf 
Lew Valley, with the white rime lying thick on the 'grasa, rhi 
noticed a newly ploughed field, in which the ploi^h had beea Mt 
On this was seated a lady in white satin, wHh long brown JiiSft 
floating down her shouMers. Her face was uplifted and lier^^«ii 
were directed toward the moon, so that Mr. Symonds had a 'niR 
view of it. He recognized her at once, and taking off his hat '1^ 
called out, ' I wi^ vou a very good^night,'inadame.' She boiPtfd 
in return and waved her hand, the man noticing the sparkleof 'fa# 
diamond rings as she did so. On reaching home, after the flra^ 
ereetings and congratulations, he said to his aged pnents, *■ inMbl 
do you think now f I have seen that strange Madaine Qould inl^ 
ting on a plough this time o' night, and wiSi frost on the grooAd, 
looking at the moon. ' All who heard him started, axid a Idank «c* 
pvestion passed over their couatenances, Thfi young man, «ee|ji|f 
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Quifr4ieliad surprised them mciirQ than he ha4 anticiplUed, asked 
lifiaJi was the matter. The reply was, ' Madame was tiuried three 
^ays ago In Lew Charch.* '' 

' In this storvMr. Baring Gould sees a l^^end whieh in its essential 
tetqrea is of great- antiquity, and he asserts in plain wor^s that 
Hadame GU>uld, a lad;f who died toward the close of the eigh^nth 
century, i» " unquestionably an ancient 3axon goddesa (the .0er- 
inan Bxau HoUe) who has fallen frpm her pedestal and undergpne 
§]^thro{)omoi^}lusm and localization/' Such instances, he aqds, 
atthou^h rare in England, are common, enough in Norway. It 
^ouldpe interesting to learn whether the framewtH'k pf ** Earths 
bcmnd '' has been provided by any like process ; normu&t it be foifr 
gotten that it is strictly the framework onl^ which is a matter o^ 
scientific interest. The details ihay vary indefinitely ; but the 
myths already examined must surely suffice to show that thediiyer^ 
fienceaof stoSies manifestly cognate may be prcloundly astonish- 
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I^B Chnrdi and the BepmbUo in France are passing throush a 
fresli edaia whidi must be injurious to both of them, althou^ in 
iwiy different degrees; While miaunderstandmga, p^hapsi parthr 
Sr^uBi«y» but which ai;e for the most pari deliberai^ piroyoke4 
iMLtre placed ihe Republic is a state of warfare withthe Ghiup^> 
|bil0per|[^nda with cfoased icmsgtfsing with fixed eyes on Frp^eei^ 
awaiting the issue of the strife. It watches the spe<^Acle with ^ 
Minful interest, suspecting that there wxU be many vieiima; nor 
^ it s^stftken in this belief. 

. Placed as we are in the heart of the conflict, out attention is 
^▼Med between the shocks sustained by our unhappy country 
ind the notice they attract in Othn* lands, but it appears to ua that 
OttOiy spectators of passii^ erents do not understand or estimate 
the importance of the strife. The complaints of the two opposite 
eampa are misunderstood, and men are inclined to believe that 
Ihooemost to blame are in reality the most innoeent Hei^xmsit 
htliUea aie ^tocribed to the Church which i^e does not accept, and 
abid Is supposed to be implicated in acts with which she has nothing 
t^^O/and which she would have prevented if it had beeapossible.- 
' This ia not the first occasion on which the conduct of the Chureh 
lias been misunderstood, nor is it likely to be the last Whether 
tli^ errors of h^ opponents are involuntary or not, it is important 
that she should secure the sympathy of those spectators who are 
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eitiier itiflifferent or welL disposed, and for tjiis teasra f^e'^li^ 
ii^ interested in explaintng th^r attitude wHixr^ 
i!«p^ibliiea^ institutions bow establisbed in Fjran<%, 'mjijik^^ip^k 
frank statement of tiie principles of their cohdtfct. ""^'^ 

They can do this without diffipulty. and without fear, since thev 
have done nothing to be asham^ of -, and if all classes of French 
society had done their duty as. well as th^ qlergy^ J'rjpcQ. liquid 
not hav^ fallen fnlo the condition to which she ik'nCiW iedui^e^r^-rij 

We believe that foreigners do not fully understand the preia<^ 
controversy, and that they ascribe ideas and aspirations to i& 
clergy which the latter are" far from entertaining. They ar^ s^j^ 
posed to be systematically hostile to the Republic, and tKe preseo^ 
crisis is ascribed to their hostility. Ih all this therd are n^ny vaU; 
conceptions, and we therefore propose to examine with sincieritj 
and frankness the situation of the clergy in reference to the 
Bepublic. ; . . . -^ 



The first question presented to Us In Whether the clergy of Frauui^ 
are hostile to the Hepublic. To this we distinctly reply ihal tH^ 
clergy are not hostile to the Bepublfc eithei' in their tenets^* iho^ 
traditions, their opinions, or their discipline. We proceed at once 
to prove the truth of this assertion. «• 

In the first place, there is no doctrinal dinerence betweei^i tbf 
clergy of France and the Republic as far as the turm of jgbvejr^ 
inent Is concerned. Although thi) question is theoretical, it i& p^ 
of great importance, for if it is certain that there is hoUunglnomr 
patible between the doctrines of the French clergy and the r<^|mi^ 
lican system, the present hostility of the j^rench Rejpublic «|gaii)fl| 
the clergy must be a8crit>ed to othei* causes. -7 

The attention of the Church has long been directed to forn^ q| 
{government, and she has declared her opinion of so-called modem 
institutions, which are in reality as ancient as the world itwlf. 
Catholic theologians have studied and discuss^ different forina 9I 
government, monarchical, aristocratic, and republican ; they hikVf 
pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of each, pronoui)!^: 
ing sometimes in favor of one rather than of another, but withoul 
condemning any, for with the wisdom which the Church always 
imparts to those who listen to her, they have seen that what w» 
best in theory was not always the best in practice, and that formi 
of government must be judged in accordance with their time am 
place rather than in the abstract. 

We ^ould have liked to discuss at some length the theoretical 
aspect of the question ; but. owing to the lipoLits of our space, wf| 
are obliged to refer the readers to th^ work? ipf 3. Th9mas^ B^Iar- 
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min,.apd Suarez, whcr^ they will find the subject folly examinecL 
|Pbr this reason we pass oyer this side of the matter, and hasten to 
dto^r that there is no traditional op|)osition between the BepuUtto 
and the French clergy. 

'^ ' ■ . IL 

'. Two clashes of persons are found among the enemies of the 
Prench Bepublic : men who are honest, intelligent, noble-minded, 
and abunnaing in virtue and self-devotioo. This is deeply to be 
regretted, for it Is a misfortune for any form of government to 
immber amoqg its adversaries ihe most honest virtuous^ and int^ 
%ent section of the country ; and it is equally unfortunate that 
divisions should exist in a. nation where union is so necessary. 
When the enemy is at our frontiers, ready to take advantage of our 
mistakes, the nation should be aware of errors and caref uTto avoid 
divisions. This is precisely the situation of France at this moment. 

The first class of men in opposition to the Republic includes the 
adherents of the old dynasty, men whose names, recollections and 
historv are. mingled with those of the ancient monarchy. It is in- 
deed difficult for those who bear an historic name, and look back 
to-tne fajnily tradition of loyalty — and many such Frenchmen may 
still be found— to admit that France has no other future before her 
^ve that of a RepublicT Great force of character is required in 
|hose who are not swayed by interest, necessity, or some still less 
eredttable motive, in order, we do not say, to repudiate but to sep* 
i^te themselves from the past. Reason may tell us that 1i good 
Fk*enchman has nothing else to do but to accept the Republic ; rea- 
^,~ however, is of little avail unless the will goes with it, and such 
^ step exposes tiie man who takes it to criticism, to attacks, and to 
cslumnies. It is difficult for such men as De la Rochefoucauld, 
3e Bioglie, De Larcy, and a hundred oUierii, to ally themselves 
^ith the Republic, and abandon the monarchical tiaditians of their 
>refathers. 

We c^n scarcely expect that men whose ancestors made and pre- 
served tlieFrencli monarchy, whose fathers perishod by I be gnil- 
fotlne erected by ^le Revolution, should hail the Republic as the 
government of their choice. The circumstnuces aie too lecent for 
such a conversion, which would indeed scarcely Ixi creditable to 

Suman nature. A similar debasement of m*nd would lend us to 
espair of the future uf France. Moreover, the events of this ten- 
BTJi show that instability is the chief chat art erif tic of modern 
stitmiona There is no certainty that the Republic will last 
longer than the governments which pteceded it, especially If she 
pursues her present suicidal course. The newspapcts and the mosl 
ardent republicans would hardly declare so loudly that she is de^ 
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flAititeljr e0tabli8h«d in ]BVfince,uiileB& her situttfimi /were aooie* 
what precarious, and it may be said in passing that the dangers 
which tiiraiile& her come from tiie Wsnnest adherents of tlt^^^ub- 
liean system. - : - •.: 

The instability of our institutioBB is therefofe a snffioieiit neanon 
to deter tiie remeschtatiTea of the old families from the caus^ of 
the Republic. There i^ a dignity in this catan and. reaenred attilnde 
wh!<A oommands onr respect and 'admirayon. In tMs. css^ tra- 
dltibwis in agreement with xeason and good sense, and both «e- 

'stmin tiiem from takings an active part m the establshmenl.ot-a 
repdldiean government Such persons cannot be expected to do 
mare than reniain passive, and raise no obstacles to the reSgning 
policyi 

A second class of opponents of the Republic includes those who 
were connected with the monaichies of the present oentuiyv with 
the two^emplrea, and the monarchy of July. When tiie fav<ors.of 
'"the Kapoleonic dynasty have tnMii upon a man's father or upon 
hiiDMelfv gratitode forbids him to ally himself with the governnetit 

'-■■hf' w^ich thtt dynasty -was overthrown* or ho can be drawn Utit 

'' but dloWly a^ • within eeitain Ihnits. 8udi of the republic)s»)9'iis 
have not Understood the duty imposed upon them by these consid- 
erations have been severely puniriied for their conduct They are 
the object of public contempt, and thi| is perfectly just, since 
those whom mey basely forsoolL despise them, and they are but 
poorly esteemed by the parlj they were so ready to join. It is 

' fieeclless to git« instances of wliatwe say; eveiy one knows la 
what efttimfttion Oomte Foucher de Careil is held in the repuMican 
eamp-«« deserter from and a traitor to every parQr. 

Tra^^onsof imtitude as well as family traditions maythevafore 
hdd men baek mm the Republic^ as is actually the case in JB^snce 
to-day. 

If, instead of a Hepublic, that is, a gorenmiont which lepveaents 
port of the people only, it werel!^ Republic, representfiig ^e 
whole nation, these two classes of opponents need give the mpem* 
-mentiio uneasiness^ since their opposition is oj^, fair, and inca- 
pable of unworthy intri£ue&. The government, it is true> boold not 
reckon on much zeal and devotion, hut they might depend upon in- 
difference, perhaps even on a more active co-operation, suteo.tfae 

" republican government could no longer be administered by « caale. 
This was the state of things from 1B70 to 1877, when monanthfeta 

. did not refuse to serve the Republic. Tbey in fact lisve creiCted 
that capital of good fame both at home and abroad on wliich aha 
has subsisted for the last three years^ and which is unfertonetely 
ahnost exhausted. But admitting that family tradition and con* 
Biderations of gratitude have estranged part of the Frendi nation 
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tMati the BepuUie, 'vv® have now. to txmsider how far these laofcives 

' Kweit^gard the ckat^x)t Fwacem Hoc, they may be divided 
into two unequul parts. The immense majority are dnwn from 

' t]fe0 laiddle imd lower classes, whence the ranks of the republicans 

• are i^so fecniited. As far as- this p<»rtion of the ¥VeBch clersy is 
conceviied &ere ia plainly no question of family tradition. The 
'lalddle cla^, the artisans and laborers, were not more than they are 
now favored by the empire, the goremment of July, and the res- 

^-tcmttioUL F4ittily tracHtion is therefoce with them ineffective, and 
eyt^ ^inee the Repablic relies for aupport on the oommoa people, 

' rtiie cl^gy Is: boand, from a simply human point c^f view, to regard 
this government with favor so long as it is worthy of respect, be- 

- d^se th^ir famihr ties and ehuB^ interests are with the i^public. 
In this ease f amHy traditihn might indeed conciliate the suffrages 
of the clergy if the Hepublio acted in a reasonable manner. 

- As for that portton. of the dergy which is drawn from the great 
faestHes fftvoi^d by the Bourbon, the Orleans, and the Bonaparte 

' d^^nast^, it isao merged in the mass of the clergy that their 
^^piuloiii cotnt for notidng. it is possible that some priests are 
"by^tradition Legitimist, Orleanist, or Bonapartiat, but we f urmally 
' (Koy that any priests, as such, and In their official capacity, pro- 
<daim their personal and political opinions. Of course we do not 
here speak of one or two eccentrie characters which areioond in 
e^rv large body of men, since the deigy of France form no ex- 
- ceptlODl to the rale. But no mference can be drawn from these 
' imMed cases. Moreover it is certain that those who by family 
tradition belong to one or other of our political parties ta^e good 
>^reiiotto proclaim their opinions, and avoid all that oould reason- 
'- ably olEeiid public opinion. The clei^jr of France are then fetter- 
ed by no connection with political parties, and of all classes (rf the 
geotne, they could lie the most easily won over to the cause of the 
^ ftepaWe, to whom such an achievement would be the greatest 
' honoEp. . 

' 'Let us now see whether ihe clergy are bound to the monarchical 
^ form of government by ties of gratitude. 

There was one period in this centurv when the French clergy 
"^ took a part in politics, we mean after 1B30. Although the restora- 
tion was favorable to the clergy, the latter obtained but few favors 
-^ f^om the Bourbotis, but they saw that the ill-treatment of the 
Ohnrcfa was contrary to the wishes of the reigning dynasty. Charles 
<X. signed the famoua ordinance of 18^^ & mort daiurdme, and 
: worsted in this first struggle was overwhelmed in the second, 
under the ruins of his shattered thrune. The Hevolution of 1890, 
^ madeaoainst religion and the legitimate monarchy, was profoundly 
disliked by the clergy, and It was ten years before their oppoaitidn 
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ctiedawAy. After a /wliUe, liowe«rer» the dergjr took alust vieV 
o^ the sitaatioQ and of their proper sphere of action, and from ^at' 
ti^ie held alouf from polilical ties, desiring to remain wholly Inde- 
pendeut*: .The French clergy are of all classes of society certain^ 
tbbe most ]xwiilferei»t to forms of government, considering them aiT 
good so far as they are compatible with order. Thev only decline 
to -enter into any compact with disorder and revolution. They 
know weU that it is their duty to be superior to republican and 
monacchical forms, since they are bound to serve all (jersons alike. 
It is their mission to save souls, not to overthrow a republic and 
^iid a monarcby. * . . * 

Kor is there any reason whatever why they should foe especially 
attached to the monarchical form of government, by which they 
ha^e a$ difterent times been persecuted, as we will brieilv show* 

The second empire,, while professing to honor the Church, se- 
cretly persecuted her, opposing her action and hindering her good 
works, suppressing her associations, paralyzing her influence, pre' 
paring and completing the ruin of the temporal power of the Pope. 
And while doing all this, the empire contrived to make people sup- 
pose that it waa protecting leligion, so that since the clergy haye 
been persecuted out of hatred to the empire. Nor did they fare 
better under the governntent of July. From the religious point ot 
view, the dynasty ot Louis Philippe was Voltairean. The perse- 
cutions of 1845, the refusal to allow liberty of teaching, the annoy- 
ances to which the episcopate was subjected, are recollections 
which do not inspire much sympathy for the Orleanist dynasty 
among the clergy. . The survivors of that epoch still speak sadly 
(^ the outrages to which the cler^ and religion were subjected. 
As for the restoration, its more lavorable disposition does not 
enable us to forget the debauchery of Louis XV , the saturnalia 6i 
the regency, the declaration of 1682^ the persecutions of i\i% Bigale^ 
and many other royal edicts distinctly dfrected against the rights 
of the Church and the welfare of souls. It is unnecessary te make 
many researches and to go back further to show that the clergy 
cannot absolutely rely on monaichy and monarchies, and that they 
are sufficiently acquainted with history to be aware of the fact. 
They would willingly add a clause to the litanies which it is some- 
times their duty to recite : *' From this kind of protection, deliver 
us, O Lord r 

It is true that the conduct of the Republic toward the clerpy of 
France has left an indelible stuin. The ilIu!«ious of 1789, quickly 
followed by the crimes of 1791-1707, have left bloudy records in 
the anuala of the clergy as well as in those of the French nation. 
A form of government usliered iu by such horrois needs much f<3nr- 
giveness. Before stipulating that it should be treated as a goyum* 
IMwt worthy of respect, it must prove that it is so beyond all pOi- 
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it&tHifot contradiction. It Is the height of absurdity to mppdin 
that- a irepublic ought not to ins^'^re some uneasiueisa and to meet 
with some suspicion and fear.; It is nut for the clergy to make 
advances, but for the^Republic. It is true Ihat in 1848 the Republic. 
I^e two proofs of repentance and conversion ; she undertook'tbe 
e^^ition to Rome and organized the liberty of secondary instruc- 
tion^ , The Church and. the clergy remember this with gratitude, - 
and while regretting the way in which the Republic hascstaBlished 
herself among us for the third time, the clergy were disposed - to 
accept another experiment of her system in a loyal spirit. ' Ah 
though the Church had nothing to do with the establishment ot 
the republican government, she was equally determined to have 
nothing to do wilh its overthrow. 

. We repeat that the clergy are no enemies of the Republic by tra* 
diiiott ; and we have now to show that the assertion that thdy are 
hoBtOe iu incllnatioQ and opinions is equally erroneous. 

m. 

In Uie first place no one will venture to say that the education of 
t^ clergy is directed in a sense hostile to the Republic, and in^ 
deed it ^ould be impossible to prove such an assertion. There 
h^ been much talk about the Jesuits and their mode of teaching. 
Jules Ferry, the Director of Public Instruction, has lately quot^ 
in the Senate twenty-seven passages extracted from authors of 
whom at least half were not Jesuit^i, and the other passages were 
taken from the writings of two of that order. We might probably 
diiier . from these authors on some points, but no sensiDle man 
vould believe that they are necessarily anti-republican because 
they condemn the illusions, crimes and saturnalia of 17811-1797. 
If it is necessary, in order to be a good republican, to approve 
thefts assassination, pillage, disorder, and impiety, it is evident 
that the clergy is anti- republican, and no one can be surprised at the 
iaci But it IS possible to be a republican and yet condemn the 
great Revolution en bloc as a piece of useless savagery. Even good 
repjiblii^ns think and speak with us on this subject 

TiMre is no reason for educating Iho clergy in a systematic 
opposition to the Republic, nor would the attempt be successful. 
|b fact, the subject scarcely enters into the course of secondary 
inatrdction. The teacher's object is to form honest, upright imd 
Stjiftftdy itiocleeiasticsp who may take an intelligent interest in events 
of the day» and combine the love of their country with the Icve of 
89Vls. The teacher seeks to inspire them with respect for authority, 
iirSpiril of self-d.6nial and devotion to duty. It can hardly be de- 
sy^ thAt the teaching of iheolugy should be imbued with (niths of 
liatred io rbyalt;^ and of death lo tyrants* l^ei^er WQVllcl any wish 
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to Bee the cleirgy espouse the cause of every Hartmann of our toia, 
lien would not endure prieifts affecting the r61e of tribunes of the 
people. 

All sensible men in France wish that i;)rie8ts should he modesty 
gentle, charitable, devoted to their duties* and that they should 
ti^e little 01" no part in politics. Such are the priests we have, and 
iheyhave been formed by the education which has been imparted 
to them- , 

'. But it may perhaps be said that social relations have imbued the 
clergy with anti republican opinions, and it is necessary to meet 
this arguqoLent by stating one or two questions. If it is true th^ 
these relatioiii^ are" the cause of their opinions, it follows that the 
Fiiench clergy do not associate with republicans, who might inocu- 
late th^m With their sentiments, just as they are now inoculated 
with the sentiments of the Legitimists, Bonapartists and Orlean- 
ists. If so« Whose fault is this ? Is it not because republicans as a 
rule hold aloof from the Church, and are openly at war with relig- 
ion and Christianity? If the clergy are not led by their social 
relations to think Well of the Republic, those republicans are to 
blame who assume to be her representatives. Let them examine 
Uleir consciences, and they will find more reason to say that the 
republicans are hostile to the clergy than that the clergy are hostile 
to the republicans. 

/ Tk^ following explanation has recently been given by the Satwr- 
daif^ Rmew of the situation created in France by the breaeh. be- 
tween the clergy and the Hepublic : 

.' ^'tt ini^ht have been expected that a church organized on a highly 
dtimoci^tic ba^ (and in some respects the social standing of the 
clergy, for example,' the Catholic Church is very democratic) would 
show no rooted hostility to republican institutions. The priests 
might not have felt mclined to bless trees of liberty as in 18iS. but 
there was no very obvious reason why they should part company 
from their fathers and brothers and curse tiie government, which, 
if they had remained lajmen, they would probably have accepted 
as decidedly the best within their reach.'* 

On this point we agree with the Saturday Review, It is perfectly 
true that the Church is made for the people, and adopts all that is 
good in democracies, but this only places the errors of the republi- 
cans In France in a clearer light, since they have alienated and 
sdn to contrive to alienate the Catholic clergy from them, although 
|he latter would naturally have worked with them. This abnormal 
fitttui^on cannot be explained by trivial causes, but this is the 
attempt made by the Saturday Remew. We proceed to give Ita 
sinjg^cdar solution of a problem which is interesting from more. than 
one point' of view : 
^^^Tbe hostility between the Church imd tihe Bepab}ic <s^8 tho 
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jShiew) is in. part due to the extreme poverty of the clergy, tkp 
parish priests, especially in the country, have scarcely enough to fite 
on. , The payment they receive froni the state is verr small , in- 
deed ; and the peasants, "who keenly feel being obliged to pay even 
this, are not Ukel:^ to supplement it by aifiy private liber^ity of 
their own In this respect, however, the Republic is not worse 
than the governments that have preceded it. The request ofth^ 
clergy for an increase in their stipends has been disregarded, but 
they receive no less than they did under the empire. ' ' (November 
8th. 1879.) 

It is true that the stipends of the French clergpr Bie insufficient,; 
especially when we compare them with those of the Angficafl 
cler^, and for this the Kepublic is perhaps more to blame than 
the preceding governments -, first, because the conditions of life 
have materiapy changed since 1870, and secondly, because, other 
stipends, those of schoolmasters, for example, have b^n raised, 
while those of the clergy remain unchanged. On this point the 
republicans have displayed neither wisdom nor justice, and the 
clergy are justified in regarding the fact as a bad symptom. . 

But in spite of the assertion of the Saturday Review to the con* 
trary, the clergy have made no complaints, and have asked for no 
increase ; their conduct in the whole matter has been full of clig- 
nity. If they had no greater grievance to allege against the Be- 
public peace would have been quickly made, or at any rate the 
republicans would have been ver^ impolitic not to make it But 
we must tell the Saturday Bemeto tnat the French clergv think 
worse of the republicans for stinting the incomes of then^isnops 
tiian for refusing to augment their own stipends, and this Is j£e 
strict truth. 
; The Saturday Review continues : 

" Where it is a hard matter for priest to keep body and soul to- 
cher, it is very important to him to stand well with his richer 
parishioners. The great house in the village can give him a goo^ 
many dinners in the course of the year, and thus save his pocket 
and satisfy his hunger at the same time. The ladies of great 
houses are seldom republicans, and the priest who depends on 
their hospitality for all he knows of the luxuries of life—meaning 
thereby all such necessaries as cannot be provided out of an income 
of £24 a year, will be very apt to be, as regards politics, what the)r 
are. He ought no doubt to remember the dignitv of the sacer-^ 
dotal character, and to have a will and opinions of his own, but as a 
matter of fact he seldom does. There is so viery little butter t6'bf8 
breadj at the best, that he is naturally anxious above all things to 
be quite sure on which side the little that tliere is is to be found." 

In this way ereat effects are explained by trivial causes. Ac^ 
cording to the Saturday Review the hostility of the French cler^ 
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dinners which eaa be edten At the noighboring cbattiau. ll\p stir- 

'^'ptMAag that ia ^erioas paper should pu bl ish auch absurdities. Tlie 

'^BUurSoffBetiiew IB la^uisral umre ablyrconducted* aud we etmoot 

^COiignUwhite it on this discovery. Besides, it is untinie that tfeie 

'^tipe^of the^couoiry clergy is not more than £H ; nor is it tme 

that everv village has its chateau. The chateaux disappeared dar* 

1ni$ the RetrohiOon, and ate only found here and there iusoine dis- 

4rrots^ of France. But it is only too true that the republicans are 

recruited frono the raliiss ol the poor^ tlie needy « sometimes ^ 

idlsrepufable, or men ctf extravagant ideas. WeU^educaled people 

of good positlDn respect themselves and. bold back. And this is a 

'misfortune ior the Republic, since it shows a want of conddeoce 

<in l|S' discretion, h is also true that the republicans fire not gener- 

fltly distinguished either for their generosity, their education. Uieir 

'teiM)eet for religion, and morality. It is among the monajx^ilats 

-fbitwefiad-moremenof good education and piety. But we :ijo 

inoti jbiticisi^ nsee how this divisioa can turn to the advanta>ge of 

'the Repubiie and of republicans. , 

L The French cleisy find devoted support In tlie difitewnt iw- 
-nAfCblcal partiei}, who all respect relieion even when they do lUDt 
■^^practiie it. • Ther cannot therefore be Dlamt^d for giving them theur 
s;^pathlet;-foiit It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
icl^gy ftro Legitimist, Ofleanist, or Bonapartist beoause they asao- 
:ciaie with men of those, patties. If we had time to go into tbe 
riqiiesti^a in detail it would be easy to show that while holding such 
' Intercourse with individuals, the clergy do nut attach themselves to 
' the Opiniona of any party. While seeking aid for their good 
'^ works, the clergy do not engage to vote for the donors at the elec- 
tion^; still less do they engage to adopt thdr illusions, tbeir errors, 
"^^e^Onsies, and rancours. The clergy are on their guard against all 
•:these' foible^, and, taken as a whole, they act only f rom « sense of 
;diity. 

;_';";• ■ '. ' .. IV. • ' ' • 

V ^ may finidly be said that the clergy aie hostile to tke R^ptd}lic 
^. a imiTter of discipline, that the bishops ure averse to the repujii- 
Ilcan government, and that the priests are compelled to tUnk with 
them. This has, in fact, been asserted, and those who wish to 
know how far men will go in gratuitous assumptions must turn to 
the Saturday Review and read the article quoted above. 

Supposing this to be true, why, if the bishops are anti-republi- 
cans, have not republican bishops been appointed in the course of 
the last ten years ? Burely, out of 60.000 priests, some honest re* 
publicans might have been found to try and convert the rest« 
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^tii^ile W«H nothing to prerent tke Republic from tmdertakiiig Hiit 
imrfc of consoItdatioD, and she has eiinced too great generosity In 
appointing her eQemies to the episcopate. If no republicmi pnes|s 
can be found fit to become bishops, men of good character must 
'be rare in that party. In that case the clergy are only doing their 
€aty in holding aloof from them, and their hostilb^is dictated by 
neces^ty. 

- Bdt let us ascertain how much truth there is In the assertion thflt 
l^eplsoopate is hostile to the RepubMc. It is true tha^ as men 
and cfcissens the bishops Id France are divided among all the polit- 
leal partly. They, as welt as the clergy, belong, as a rule, to tile 
middle and working classes, and there are among them Legld- 
n^Sts, Orleaaists, Bonapartists, perhaps even Republicans. But as 
bishops the French prelates have no political opiuions, andexprew 
none. They are conciliatory, and do mithlBg, without good cause, 

"^^ embarrass the establtshed authority. No epiaebpate was ev^ 

;^6¥e moderati^ in its .complaints, more firm and serious in its lan- 

'^gaage^ mom reluctant to protest against 'arbitraiy measures whkji 
are as injurious to the country as to the Church. For the last HfU^ 
irnonths an impious war has iieen waged against the der^y, in 

-which the bi^ops have h4d to take part, and yet little, mttse 9f 
reproach has been proved against them. There was some .MIk 
about Monselgneur a* Angers' funeral oration over Genei^ Ijiamoa- 
>Ci4re. but any unpnejnd iced person will agree that it provoked 
mtuih more attention than it deserved And even grantinglhat one 
bi^op is hoMile to the Republic, is that a reason for ccmd<^mning 
th«m aH? The bishop of Angers is, however, perhaps, an opp^ent 

>^'of some republicans rather than of the Republic itself. We fisel 
sure that Monseigneur Freppel would readify reconcile bhxtself 
with an honest republic nor dream of insisting on a monarcl^. 
And luriher. Even if the episcoimte were monarcbtst^ it does 

-^ofifollow that the clergy would necessarily be hostile to the Re- 
public. Bishops are not in the habit of ascertaining the political 
opinions of their priests before nominating them to any cure, and 
it is absolutely untrue that a priest has ever been constrained to de- 
clare on which side he would vote. W6 defy any one to produce 

^ aaiagre conclusive case of the kind. It is possible 'that some 
pitots have -lost promotion in consequence of their poliQctd iOpin- 

: ions, but only because the^ did not maintain a fittim; resecve, «nd 
because, by their unseemly behavior^ they compromised religion 
aodl the Church in the eyes of the faithful. The decisive action of 
the bishops in such cases cannot t)e blamed. 

The- bishops do, in fact, conduct themselves like the dergy^ They 
fulfil the duties of their pastoral office without meddling with poji- 
-ilea; Our custtmisand social condition do not allow the clergy to 
take an active part, as. they da in England and elsewhere) in the 
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electionsi and in othe;r things whicli have no direct qohcem .iwrith. 
religion. Every one expects the clergy to inquire x^jbether the can- . 
didates proposed are in favor of Article 7, or opposedto |t, but not 
thi^ tiiey should concern themselves about Legitimism^ Orleaoisin, ; 
the Empire, or even the Republic, They^ouTd be bluriJ^d by men 
of all parties if they came forward and made use of their innu^ge 
to favor one side more than another. The clergy and the epi9po- \ 
pate are aware of this and do not fall to do their duty.; they dp npt 
offer aid which no one demands and which they ought AOt. to 
aftord« They have never appeared at political demonstrations^ as, 
for example, at those of the liegitimlsts organized for the ^9th, of 
September, and those of the BouapHrtists after. the death of the 
Pnnce Imperial. Their behavior lias been full.of nobili^, reserve/ 
and dignity. , 

It is therefore untrue that the episcopate, enjoins hostility to the 
Republic. The bishops would be the nrst to jepressax^ deviation 
Uojxi social usages either in speeQh or action. The, assertiops to~ 
the. contrary which are sometimes circulated by the Freiich wad; 
lojceign press are devoid of foundatiQU^and the fact la ^ clear .as^ 
day to any impartial observer, 

^f • ' •.*-.* ,... ,»(j, 

V. 

. Jjet US now see how the French clei^gy really feel toward thet.He-, 
public and the republicans. We draw this distinction sinee ihwi[ 
in a real difference between them. . J . \... ] 

. As far as the Republic is conceined. we will adduce the follow- 
ing incident, although it mav be thought egotistic. Soon after the 
fall of the Empire and .the Commune, a person connected with a 
family we had known for many years remarked with some sur- 
prise : '* iTou must know, M. T Abbe, that. one thing puzzles me 
and many others, and that is the shade of your political opinions. 
We have often speculated to what party you belong, but have 
never been able to guess." " We are not surprised at this,'' did 
we reply, '' since we are in fact of no parl^jr. It may be a misfor* 
tune, but the fact is we have no definite opinions, n e.are lU lavoi 
of every government which niaintains order, and opposed to Bveiy 
government which ^epcouragea disorder. We do not;gODey(Uid 
this ; it may be i^ mistake, but It is the simple truth.** 

We venture to quote this reply, because it represents the di£^ 
sition of the immense majority of the French nation, and especiitfly 
of the Catholic clergy. Both in theory and practice the clergy A 
France are irrevocably attached to no party. They know howtbey 
ought to act in the revolutions which recur every ten years, and 
take care not to link their destiny with that of any system of gov- 
emment, whether it be a monarchy or a republic 
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Thf^ Cleigy of Frtuace hold that the Republic is like other forms 
of ^Teniment, theoretically and in itself neither good nor evlL * 
Ther bdleve that everything depends upun the aio£ in which it 
id acuhinistered, and that it may be the source of great good and 
dsd of great evil. They think, with all men of sense and experi- 
ence, fiiat if the Republic is sometimes a good and fair govern- * 
ment» it is from its nature liable to fall rapidly Into anarchy, which 
ia the most terrible of all forms of despotism. They remember that 
f6t ten years the guillotines rose everywhere fn ^nce under the ' 
authority of the Republic, that the prisons were crowded witli in- 
nocent victims, that rivers of blood were shed. It is hard to re- 
proach the clerg;y because thev have not yet forgotten the Great 
Kevolutipn, They wait therefore until the Republic is organized 
and appears to govern fairly. The clergy give her credit for cood 
intentions in 1848, but that is all. They wjll accept or submit to 
h^jrttli^, but without linking their destiny to hers, nor trying to 
efmilieih her on the 9oil per pM et ntfa%. This is the misMon of 
Pji^tioians, not of the clergy^ The former must do what they 
tilEikt>e0t for the country, the latter have to think of the salvation. 
of'soUlfl. whether they are members of a republic or a monarchy. ' 
If they do not encroach on each other's territory aQ will go weu, 
and there is assuredly no desire on the part of the clergy to en- 
croach on the Republic. 

Both in theoiy and practice, therefore, the clergy have been, 
uid 9till are, indifferent to the republican form of government as 
sndt; The cardinals of Paris and of Cambrai spoke lately as fol- 
lows. on this subiect : ^v 

T'Menibers cfi the clergy, churchmen, and ministers of Uesus 
0liH8t» we are strancers to political parties. 
^ '^Standbig albof from all political agitations, strangers to all civil 
administrations and secular affairs, we content ourselves with the 
duti^ of our office, and only ask for liberty to fulfil them. As fbr 
the laity, we shall continue to serve them, in spite of their mis- 
trust, antipathy and opposition, recommending all to exercise the 
respect for magistrates and obedience to the laws which we practise 
ourselves, so long as they do not controvert the law of God, our de- 
votion to our country, and the anxious solace of human suffering^ '* 
/ft cannot .be said of republkans, or at ieast of -those who are 
now iin liower, that they act in the same way, and all inteQigeht 
men in France and elsewhere will sgree with us When they know 
what is passing. 

T^ke all the men in power at this moment, from the President 
Gr^vy to the lowest provincial sotts-prifet ; study theirpast and 
present lives and their projects for the future, and you will see that 
they are not such as men of high character would choose for 
fde&ds, 
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If you examine tbeir past, you will ^nerally find tbBt tjiey ar? 
men who have failed in tbeir career either in intelligence,, gPo4^ 
feelings, morals, or way of life : men who have done iiotbiii^j; but 
make speeches, who have been involved in plots against order; 
who have organized or encouraged all our revolutions ; mKli wbo 
have squandered their money, dishonored their homes or famtluA^ 
who have been branded with the disgrace of imprisonment, erite, 
or the galleys. We do not say that all republicans of our time are 
rogues, but that all rogues and communards are republicans. Tfats 
is not much to the credit of the Republic, and does not enlarge 
our sympathy for her. 

If we turn from the past to the present, we have to coiisider the 
acts of the republicans, and whether they have made a Single really 
useful law since thty came into powe^. We say that, on the con- 
triary, they have proposed many measures opposed to public order; 
which haTe been discussed and passed with unseemly ]ia$te^ 
These may be counted by tens, not by units ; they have pulled 
down without attempting to rebuild ; they have alariYied ana 
gffended all interests witht)Ut satisfying any, and this i.3 th0 cqm: 
duct of a government which, before its advent to power, promised 
us a second golden age, peace, liberty, universal happiness, and 9 
spirit of conciliation which was to draw toward It all hearts "by iti 
moderation and discreet conduct. As the Cardinal Archbishop ot 
Paris wrote to the President of the Republic on the 8lh of April, 
1880 ; ** If the Republic wishes to establish her rule over us, $hQ 
must adopt other means. When, before her advent to power, 1^ 
was sought to make us love her, she was presented to us m a r^tjf 
different form." 

In fact, it is like a dream to read the former programmes of the 
republicans and to compare them with the acts of the very kamo 
men who are now in power. The army, the magistrature. nnaucej 
and public instruciion all bear the traces of violence by republican 
hands. We have already leached the era of 1792 in this third Re- 

?ubhc, and men begin to ask if we are not on the ev^ of another 
798. Revolution, persecution, every expedient is used by Ihd 
men now in power. The catalogue of misdeeds committed by our 
rulers is already enoimous, and of all the interests menaced, rdt^- 
ion is the most in danger We subjoin a list of the measures pro- 
posed or accepted by those who profess to be the only true rejrc; 
sentatives of the Republic. 

Prqfds Talandier, Barodet, and Bert on the subject of publi6 
Instruction. Loi Perry respecting the higher couucil of public 
inM ruction and un higher education. The suppression oi the 
military almonry. Prqjet Saint Martin to foibid ministers of pub- 
lic worship to enter the barracks. PrCjjet Naquet on divorce. 
Prqjet Saint Marlin on the marriage of priests. Pr<yet de loi ot^ 
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ivemfteries, Prqjet Bellt^ as to. funeral rites, Prcjet Labuge on 
vesUiea. Secular isaliou of tiie Bureaux de Bienfaiaance. Prqfet 
Bert and I^abuge, for makiog the clergy liable to military service. 
J^^WBjyssel for ttie t>uppresdiou of tiie budget of Public Worship 
iMWl, the abrogation of the cu*icordut. Biisson's amenduients in 
t$i($>ctiQles 9 and 10 of t^e Financial Budget of 1881, etc. 
, j$urely, tbis list of measurt^s of persecution is tuougb. While the 

S publican members of the Chamber are legislating in this sense 
)& government officials are equallv busy. An examiuution of the 
jsourse purbUed by the prefets and the municipal councils shows 
that they are offending or alarming every religious interest. The 
Qhristian Brotfiers, Sisters of Mercy, and the parish clergy are Jill 
thei objects ol oppression, and illegal acts against them are cum- 
.Il^itted every day. The clergy cannot be expected to feel esteem, 
confidence, ^nd respect for such men, nor can they make conmion 
qanse; with men so disreputable, if we take them all together. 
; Hor is^his all which we have to expect from the republicans ; it 
^Quly^BLU. insl^iuent of wlua they propose to do. They are sUIl. 
li^d ^ack by the moderately conservative majority in the Senate ; 
but ;hQ republicans look forward to the dav when they shall be 
the absolute rulers, and they have already told us what they pro- 
Dpsie .to do, Read the comptes-rendus of the Municipal Council <^ 
F4ci^» or the report of speeclies made in the Chamber of Deputies 
pyM: Perry, and even by M. de Freycinet, and you will judge 
whethier any thoughtful man can be reassured by the proposed leg* 
ffiifiOxiu/ljif^tt a Wftr of extermination against allpld institutions 
4(^ b^gua»; a&d especially against the Church and the clergjr, 
Which are the most stable elements of French society. 
..Jnnunieral^le. proofs of this assertion might be alleged, but they 
fsie sUi>erfluous« for any one who deceives himself as to the inten- 
^ons of the republicans inust read nothing, hear nothing, aiid see 
Aothlc^ of what is passiiig around him. , Only those who are wll- 
funy blind and deaf cai^ ignore the present attack upon the clergy 
. ql Franoe by the republicans. There is a deluge of pamphlets, 
irticle^, and caricatures, one more scurrilous than another. A 
party which has recourse to such weapons ought to be eternally 
.alflgniced* 

';■ .Whilie tbe:massof the republican body acts in this way, the only 
honorable men of that party, by whose means the present govern- 
ment has come into power, such as Jules. Simon, Duf aore, Labou- 
^Mre. ,Vif>llo9>.Berenger, Lamy, are hooted, excommuaicated, re- 
vUeO and threatened, because they wish to be just to the Catholics. 
This is not likely to convert the clergy to the republican iustitu- 
.tioos, nor to allay their fears, since they have nothing to hope and 
,everything to fear from Aat r>arty. According to writers in the 
Saiurdai/ Review the responsibility for the present situation reatft 
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partly on the republicans and partly on the Church ; bat although 
it may be well to say so from a literary point of view, the asser- 
tion is not borne out by truth, justice, or common faimesa. 

The republicans must not only have made mistakes, but haye 
committed crimes before such men as Jules Simon, Dufaure, La- 
lx>ulaye, Berenger, and Wallon would have uttered such indignant 
protests in the French tribune. M. Bi^renger, one of the most 
mMerate members of the republican party, spoke as follows on 
May 5th. 1880. "^ 

, *^Tou cannot establish the Hepubllc without us ; it cannot be 
xippc without the support of the moderate party. No, you cannot 
exist without us. When we joined you, we little thought to what 
tises. we were to be applied. In order to do so many of us broke 
with traditions which were the glory of our lives, and we endured 
the. dissatisfaction and irritation of our friends. Can it be sup- 
pioised that we committed this kind of moral perjury against our 
former convictions for any other purpose than to advance the lih- 
era] cause ? We acted from the conviction that the Republic was 
. inseparable from liberty, which we had worshipped all our lives, 
and declared that if the welfare of our country demanded the sac- 
rid^es of our former opinions, our liberal aspirations would at any. 
rate be gratified. It was this thought which led us to join your 
party, but to retain us juster and more noble measures must be 
proposed. It has already been declared that we have become ad- 
herers of the monarchy, but this insinuation is an outrage. No, 
we remain faithful to the Republic, but we will not desert liberty. 
It is said that the Republic and universal suffrage are identical^ 
but the fact may be disputed since we have seen one without the 
other. But it is, as I think, rigorously true that the alliance be* 
tween the Republic and liberty is indissoluble, indispensable, and 
that they have never been separated with impunity. The Republic 
is liberty itself ; it is, as the very word indicates, common to alL 
If it should become the property of a few, the stamp of the Repub- 
lic may remain, but its essence and reality will be no more. Before 
leaving the tribune I have one word more to say ; be careful lest, 
owing to your policy, a party should be formed in the heart (^ 
the Repubnc which shall unfurl another flag, round which may 
rally all generous hearts, honest minds, and enlightened oqq- 
sciences ; the flag of liber^ for aU alike. " 

The sentiments of the French clergy toward the Republic and 
toward republicans are not Uie same. They hold that the preeeoi 
majority does not represent a possible but an impossible repub- 
lic ; or, in other words, the Revolution. It is not a system of 
government, but the proscription of all government, and thought- 
fnl observers agree in this opinion. They readily accept the mazla 
of M, Thiers *. " The Republic must be consenrative or she wili 
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6to^ to exist/' She is no longer confienrative : since she hiUi re- 
^ttded to give tip Hartmann, since she has recalled incendiaries and 
commurwrds, 8in6e she has finally issued the decree of expulsion 
%Biin^f tmo^nding monks and nuns, she has alarmed all interests 
^nd M consciences, and she must therefore cease to exist. 
' WWle the clergy is justified in distinguishing between the Re- 
l^ublic and the republicans now in power, they maintain a digni- 
"fled attitude under all the attacks of the radical press and of the 
government officials. They show no unseemly agitation, but re 
^aln^^ilient and allow the torrent to rush by ; they despise insults, 
find €arry on their good works as far as possible as the only reply to 
ealtliiiny. The columns of the newspapers are not fined with in- 
;fH^!kimt letters, and they only protest by their silence, while ex- 
pi^etii^ from time and n^om ^ti^ the justice refused by man. The 
clergy of France, like the whole Catholic Church, triumph over 
tHdradterBaries by patient endurtince of x>ersecution. 






VI. 



ft may secondly be asked what has caused the present brettch 
^^tWeeii the government and the French clergy, and what has 
tfoused the angry cry against the latter, if the facts are as we have 
stated. The answer is easy. The attack upon the clergy is due 
t6 general causes, always at work, and on which we need not 
##ell,. |>at it is also due to special causes which have aroused tiie 
l^ctent strife into activity, and we have to consider there these 
special causes. 

' tn a book which obtained and deserved some notice, M. Emile 
(yPMMt has touched on this delicate subject with his well-known 
dl^lity^ yet not perhaps so as to place it in its true light. The cause 
of mo present religious crisis is to be found, he says, in the situa- 
tion in which the Papacy has been placed during the last thirty 
years. The' Bevolution of 1848, dreaded by Catholics, directed 
the hatred of sectarians throughout the world against Home. The 
destruction of the temporal power 6f the Pope, the object of the 
r^voltttionary party in all countries, haviug led to the occupation 
of Rome by French troops, provoked for ten years a paper war 
a^fdnst Catholicism. The crisis became more acute durini^ the 
]^ian war, and the world was divided into two catnps, containing 
wCTatholics and Conservatives on the one side, and the irreligious 
ai^dlKrrbiutionists on the other. During the last decade of the 
ettiph^ the hatrcM3 of Catholicism was always increasing, audit waa 
not difficult to foresee the grave events to which it must ^ive rise. 
Tlie^wars in Denmark ana in Austria, the unification of Qermany 
aifid of Italy, the withdrawal of the French troops, and the inva- 
ilona t^ Chdibaldl raised: religious animosities to their highest 
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pqi&t Ou the pn^ side tbe alarm of the CatbQ]io(i..w^,di9|^a7fid9 
t^bileoli Uie olUer tUe revolt tUmary j;>aj:ty loudly ^jcpr)e8s«4 iacOlt 
lippii^ ; Kpr dldiUif last party oiily direct their attacliiB against Jtbe 
temporial puwer ; their yio^'s went further, and thl? \vas only jQie 
jQlratsta^ toward' the dest^Uctloa of 4he Churcli. and of Caw)Ii* 
cUm/ This is &till their object, as some among theJDi are Ij»b)( 
ig^ou^tj[^ declare. , , ; : 

. , It {Will be easily , understood that this did not , set^^opsciencea ajb 
rest.. . Beligious . questions were eagerly discu^ed, nii|ids w«re 
Uiflained,.aud irritation and hatred appealed on eTeryside., Strange 
to say,,the empir^, vrhich had done mor^harpii to the Church Uiaa 
the govetniuent of July,, contrived to , make the Church xtdicM^ 
evjen while persecuting ner. While, despoiling the Holy See, or 




fall ; driie CouDcil of the Vatican. Ihe war of 1870, Uie occupation 
of Rome by ihe Italians, were not calcuh^ted to. diminish the tea- 
^ioiii of tJ^e, situation. Tet jUie beba^for of the. cler^ d^ri^g ,4h9 
war,;,' which drew, the foUpwihg aydwul from PriULce Frederic 
Charles: 'VThroughout the invasion the French clergy were the 
only class distinguished for their dignity, nobility, and patrioitlsm ; 
nip one could refuse to admire them on the field of battle ^^^ thJa 
bj^avior, we say* added to themassacres of the Commune, rested 
a ceriain degree^ of piopularity to the Church, and at thati ..time th^ 
revolutionary party, which had contributed as miich as tlie ;Ger^ 
Dlans toward the misfortunes of our country, were 0verjw|:^lmed 
yv the weight of their crimes, .; The K^ipual Assembly wiiajbol 
ipjibrfcal, as some people bave xhbsen to sa^, ^^^r ^; ^^ np mpr? 
dniioated by a hostile and persecuting spirit. Its members Weire 
aniuQUS to repair ail breaches, and understood that this could only 
be done by not checking the curreut of religious opinions. . . 
< About this tiine the mistakes committed^ H. Tbieis provoked 
those committed by the Assembly itaelf. While France was thus 
agitated bj anarcl^^ Qermany fomented the divisions among m, 
lind, sustained the napes of the revolutionaiy party that the iHe- 
public might be established in France* The Germans then ^Ml^gU' 
rated the religious persecutioa which they ace ik>w trying tojatfi^^ 
ah<| this revlvj^ among us the,, an ti-r^ligious passions Wttich toe 
disasters, of IIStO and the crimes of 1871 liad in some d^reeap- 
t^ased« France felt the reaction of what was passing in Germany^ 
Happily for her, the government and the National Assembly were 
oppiQ«ed to every idea of persecution, and the cevojiutionary p9xty 
were obliged to restrain their ardor, instead of sharing in H. Bis- 
marck's feast on the Jesuit and the parish priest. 
It must also be confessed that some Catholics, able and ^irtti^ouft 
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m6ii, dtd not set a gbod example of dlscrttlon and moderation^ 
and thns furnished the enemies of the Church, not with reasons, 
bnt S^ith a pretext for attacking her. Much h$s been said of the 
Cuunter-revolutlon during the last eight or ten years/ hut without 
explaining exsctly what Is meant by It. The misunderstandings 
6f many of our opponents are wilful, but some persons whom we 
do not suspect of bad faith are deceived. There is no foundation 
whatever in the assertion tliat thu clergy and the Catholics have 
^dopt^ a general plan of campaign against the Republic or the 
Present government. They have been held responsible for the 
Mtfa, and especially for the 16th of May ; but this is most unjust. 
As French citizens and as religious men attached to Catholicism, 
ther may have taken part in these two events, but thev did not do 
so pecaose they were Catholics. Indeed many Catholics disap: 
proved of these measures, and it is iniquitous to confound tiie 
€faurch^ith acts for which she has always repudiated any respond- 
sibility. No one can quote k public speech or an episcopal letter 
intenaeil for publicity which lends the section of any bishop to 
j^h#r the 24fh or the 16* h of May. On the contrary, the episcopal 
tfharges' show that the bishops have alwavs, everywhere and with- 
ikx exception, advised their clergy to hold aloof from politics, and 
the clerev, as well as Catholics m gtmeral, have obeyed the injunc- 
tion. Abundant proofs could be given, and tliere is nothing to 
justify the imputation that the Catholics wete responsiMQ for 
-events which they did not even approve. Neither the Catholics 
jlor the detgy have niade the slightest attempt to overthrow the 
^public. 

We admit that manv mistakes have been xtaAe during the last 
eigfit years by influential persons, and that some Catholics nave thus 
compromisea the Church. The ktter of the Bishup of Kevers^ 
Irregularly addressed to all the mayors of the department, was a 
folly as welt as a fault, since it could only have the effect of. dis- 
creaitiug the Catholic cause. Few thoughtful Catholics approved 
of the proceeding, and the bishop liimseff died of repentance. It 
was, in fact, the cause of the 16th of Mav, a premature measure, 
ill-conceived and Ul-executed, carried out By men who ought never 
to have been in power, and consequently calculated to produce the 
effects which resulted from it. It is, therefore, a fi'rave mistake to 
Suppose that the Church and the clergy prepared, executed, and 
approved of t^hat occurred on the 16th of May. They had nothing 
to do with it, aiid foresaw that the attempt would have deplorable 
results. . ' 

Althotigh the Catholics htid nothing to do with the 16th of May, 
it docfs not fDllow that tliey did not think some such measure ex- 
pedient when the right moment should arrive. The elections of 
1876 liad shown tliat the Republic was gliding rapidly down the 
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decline pf radicaliam* PT9ppQ9alB adverse to the OhuccU i^d U^ . 
religion, which had hitherto been laid aside as unlikely to be ac-;'. 
cepted* had begun to be made, and it was evident that the risinf 
tioe of the r^voiutiun could not long be arrested. The advanced' 
raij^eals for whom M. de Bismarck had shown so much sympathy 
inXVance, were eager to imitate the Chancellor and to introduce 
t^ Qu^rkampf. They were impatient to attack the Churcli and 
Cuthollcistn, and in the beginning of the session of 1876 they begaa 
IQ discuss the laws of primary instruction, and to propose measures 
H^ain&t religious associations. In this session an inquiry was in- 
sUtuted into the condition ^)f the religious orders of France, aa 
iu,^uiry made in a hostile spirit, and of which the practical result Is 
now. evident 

Jt would be false to say that the Catholics have watched the 
course^ of |sveiit& without profiting by the lessons they afforded, 
l^y have watched these eveuts with uneasiness, and have smx- 
io^$\y jasiced themselves whether France had also to pass t!u:6ugh 
an.ei^perience similar to those of Germany and Switzerland! Tne 
weaHness of the government,, the violence of the radical press, and . 
the language of t ne republican leaders were not calculated to reas- 
8ui;e them, and it is not surprising that their indifference has In- 
sensibly been transformed into hostility, not against the Republic, • 
but against the men who represent her. The Republic has twice 
before covered France with ruins and with blood, and surely it is 
natural to feel again alarm when we see her falling into the same . 
es^pe^ses for the third time. All Catholics are held responsible for 
the imprudent acts and words of M. deMun or of the Bishop of - 
]N^v<eis, although they disapprove of them, and yet they are ex* 
pected to remam quiet when Gambetta declares, amid the applause 
of :his/party, that clericalism is the great enemy» when Ferry de- 
nounces the Church and the congregations from the tribune, when 
Madier de Hoptjau proposes that Catholics should be outlawed, 
when Lepere insults the bishops in his circulars, when Article 7 is 
fereed upon the Chamber per fas et n^cts, when a decree of expul- 
sion has gone forth against the Christian Brothers and nuns of all 
the. schools, and a hundred m^isures, one more wicked than 
another, are deposited in the otficcs of the Chamber ! Such blind 
and headlong fdly is scarcely credible, 

:1Ve emphatically repeat that the clergy are neither republican 
n()r inonarchical.* They are merely devoted to their duty and In- . 

— — — _ ■ - ■ . .. ■ ^ ■_ _ - ^ ■ ^ _ .^ — ^ ■ ■ ^ — 

* * I confers that although I am a repnbllean hy fnstinct «iid tradition, I only 
attach a secondary importance to forms of government, which are good or Mdafr> 
cording to circometances, and I have never been able to enroll mjaelT among 
those who Bpend their Uvea in warfare for the Monarchy or the Bepnhlic.*~S. 
OIllTier, L*lSglUe it VEtal au Concile du Vatican. M. OUivler is perfectly jntt 
in what he savs, and we believe that every French ecclesiastic agreea with luis, 
Itlthonghlf. OlUvier asserts the contrary. 
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differeni to political questions, us long as they are allowed to be 
lH4sy about good woiIls, and to fulfil their mission. But their in* 
d^erence to politics does not extend to politicians tliemselvea. 
They are unable to take the same view of rogues as of honest men. 
W« may blame the want of tact and the mistakes of the honest men, 
and we may commend the cleyerneBS of the rogues, but we can 
n^yerplace upon the same line MacMahon and Gr6vy, Diifauro 
and Cleinenceau, Jules Simon and Gambetta, Wallon and Harold. 
The clergy and th» Catholics watch the course of events, and team 
f rotn experience like the rest of the world. When an election 
takes place they are only anxious to vote for honest and religious 
nien, and sdnce unfortunately the republioans now in power seem 
to glojy in bein^ irreligious and of lax morals, they do not obtain 
tli^ votes of Catholics. It would be absurd to conclude from this 
fact that the Catholics and the clergy are hostile to the Republic, 
uc^es^ the Republic and irr^ligion are one and the same thing. 80 
Icmg.'as the Republic is distinct from the Revolution the Catholics do 
npicondemn her, but at the present moment it is not a repubUe or 
a monarchy which is in question, but order or disorder, govern- 
mMt or anarchy. 

It is, therefore, unjust to ascribe the present crisis to the clergy, 
for they did not provoke and are not responsible for it. Their 
altitude as a body has been irreproachable during the last ten years, 
and #111 continue to be so. They neither court nor defy the Gov- 
eiiiiiient, but stand aloof, calm, dignified, and reservecC and bnsv 
tl^^selves in good works as far as they are allowed to do so. This 
isras true of the regular as of the secular clergy, the Jesuits in- 
clii^ed, of whom the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris lately spoke as 
f^lows : 

^^In the nudst of the dissensions which agitate and diviife our 
country, the whole body of the clergy have strictly confine them- 
selves within the limits of their spiritual office, nor has the congre- 
gation of Jesus been less careful than the rest to avoid any inter- 
fcrence with political questions, and assertions to the contrary are 
unfounded. A bishop who has the principal Jesuit establishments 
under bis jurisdiction is entitled to vindicate them from this I6- 
proach.'* • 

Tl^e clergy are exposed to insults, attacks, and outraged ;-thjdy 
afe'.aragged through the mud and are persecuted in afi sorts of 
ways, and the^ submit in silence. It would be impoasibla to find 
in any age or m any country a large body^ of men who have main- 
tained a more reserved anu dignified attitude under such a trial. . 
It is grossly unjust to assert that the clergy of Francie have pro- 
voked the nepublic and the republicans. As the Bishop of Autun 

** Letter from tfu Cardinal MchJtMhop ttf JParU to the Fr$Hdmt pf th4 Jls* 
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observes in his letter of the IStli of April, i^ : ''"We' il^tNxr 
duty as citizens and as Frencbmen during the war ai^d in the^^Bi- 
astrpus epoch of the Commune. After these disasters we renewed 
t>ur labors among you. We only demand the right of alleviating 
the ills of society, and the liberty necessary for accompHsfiing^ tie 
task. No one can say that we have taken an undue part in X&d 
manufacture of the constitution and of the laws. 'We are Justified 
In saying tto politicians, you do not come across us in your o#ta 
department, in the sphere of interests which is jour special charge." 
The hatred to religion and the desire to please Bismarck' kia fo 
the open war which has long been meditated. An occasion was 
found and eagerly seized on the 16th of May. The clergy are the 
victims, and it is only by a Btrange perfidy that the attempt is made 
to fix the guilt on them in order to justify their destruction. Men 
must be blind or deaf who ignore tma truth. . 

VIL 

We have now only to ask. What will be the issue of thp^fi^^t 
crisis? The reply would be easy if the repuWicans i^ere biifo^ 
and really desired peace. The clergy and the Catholics do not i^ 
for protectic n and privileges, but for common justice and 1ib«!#^. 
The Government, instead of being hostile and oppressive, has ody 
to become neutral and indifferent, and peace will be made at oi^t. 
If the Republic bhould be overthrown, it will certainly BOt fte 
owing to the Church and clergy. The republicans themselves wfll 
be wholly rcsp(»uuiblc. ~ : • j 

In fact, it is difficult to &ee how the present crisis Is to eiid !r/« 
state of relative.tranquillity after the orders of the day in the Cbi^* 
ber, and the decrees of the 29th of March. The majority of the 
Chamber consists of men who can pull down, but who cannot 
l}ui]d up, so that there is no hope of a peaceful solution. The 
arbitrary course on which the Government has entered cannot be 
arrested. The Freycinet ministry has accepted the tjart of Pontius 
Pilate, but in three months it will have ceased to exist, in ot6sx to 
give way to still more violent men. 

A conservative President might then make his own 16th of May, 
and make it under favorable conditions. If he were to appeal to 
the country with the question, Do you, or dii ycu not; desire a re- 
ligious persecution ? we are persuaded that the coiintiT wouldte- 
turn a Chamber of more moderate views which woula reject the 
prqjeU Ferry. Such a measure would not only be good but repuV 
llcau policy. The life of the Republic might perhaps not be saved, 
but it would be prolonged. 

It is unfortunately very doubtful whether President Gri&vy will 
accept the responsibility of dissolving the Chamber; and the IhiMt 
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.^lateprQspect^wblck could ia any case only be deCtlreci-^Jricliideil 
— BiiscutloQiJ^Ue CummunC) and a dictatorship of soiue kind, proba- 

.Kapolfioblc. 

^rijt»se^ Napoleon may perhaps mako his advent to power possi* 
lif.Ui^apitp of his numerous faults, among which his iccent letter 
oi^its not the least ; and he will be accepted» if not welcomed « by 41 
jOHfiilry which every day becomes more weary of a Republic served 
1^ BUqh republicans. 

<' ^Xhero ia jiothing seductive in such a prospect. But we can only 
^fjC^Qptiacta as they are. 

!Ar:.: r , . ■ .... 

A STl^AKGEh m AMERICA. 

Ko penoa could be more completely a stranser than I was in 
lacft.: ; AXteir iKiiog interested ia^ American bi^ry^and |>Hblic 
r4 IronQ JUJT yioutk, I aaw the country for the first tune in 
_^^ _ a»t k^tv . Bei^g born m Midland, England, I had moreEng- 
|ifiii insularity of thought than most of my countrymen; and 
^J|«.vi{^ a.certidn wilfulness of opinion which few shared at home, 
and/probably £ewer abroad, I had little to recommend me in the 
^l^iut0([ Sti^tes. Years ago! knew some publicists there of mark 
(Il94;^<^i^acter^ but that waa before the great war in which many of 
thetii' perished. My friend Horace Greeley was dead, Lloyd Sar- 
^npit W9# gome, with both of whom. I had spent well-rememb^fed 
'" y». '. TihetKluire Parker, the " Jupiter of the pulpit," as Wendell 
L&Iipa caila him,- paid me a visit in England before he went to 
toreuce to die. To me» therefore, it was contentment exu>u;;h to 
^vulk unknown through some of America's marvellous cities, and 
t^to the not less wondrous space which lies beyond them. 
^1 :^f^^^ ^^ ^^ >^®i^ ^ut hi^lf a great continent, and that but for 
f4^f|K>ri period, to write a book about the country would be cer- 
tainly absurd. At the same time, to have been in a new world for 
{|[Dee.fnontfa« and ba unable ta give any account whatever of it 
^Wcnld-'W still more absurd. To pretend to know much Is pre- 
r^iubption— to profess to know nothing is idiocy. A voyager Who 
. j^rseen « strange creature in the Atlantic Ocean as he passed it, 
..{oight be aide U> give only a poor account of it ; but if he had seen 
rt every day for three months, and even been upon its back.^he 
^would l»e a y«ry stupid person if he could give no idea whatever 
' of it. I saw America and Canada from Ottawa to Kansas City for 
• Ibat lengUiiOf time, travelling on its lakes and land, and may give 
pome DjOtioo. iit least to those who never were there, of what I ob« 
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Berved<^iiot of its trades or manufactures, or statistios^ orpc^tieSa: 
or cliurches« but of the ways^ manners, and spirit of the^pep^el- - 

After all I bad read or beards it seemed to me that tber& Tirese^ 
^eat features of social life there unregarded or misregardad^ N«fw- 
xork itself is a miracle which a large back would hot be sufficl^t. 
toe;xplain. When I, stepped ashore there I thought I was -in a 
larger Botterdam ; when I found mjr way to the Broadway, 41; 
seemed to me as though I was in Pans, and that Paris bad tal^en ^i 
business. There were quaiutness, grace and gayety> brigktnesft^ 
and grimness, all about. The Broadway I thou^nt a I^ongway>' for. 
my nrst invitation in it was to Ko. 1455. My first davs in thocltT'v 
were spent at Ko. 1 Broadway, in the Washington Hotels alluf«4. 
tbither by its English military and diplomatic associations, going* 
back to the days when a^ Indian war-whoop was possible in tbi- 
Broadway. At that end, you are dazed by a forest of tail teW-- 
graphic poles, and a clatter by night and. dajr that no pathway of . 
JPandembnium could rival. Oar-bells, omnibus-bells^ drayborsa-': 
bells, railway-bells, and locomotives in the air, were resouiuliag : 
iSght and da;fr. Ab engineer turns off his steam, at your bedroom, 
wmdow. when I got up to see what was the matter, I f omt4 
engine Ko. 99 almost withm reach of my arm, and the - otbfir 
ninety-eight bad been there that morning before I awoke^ -Wbm. 
one day at a railway junction I heard nine train^beUs bdng r\mg 
by machinery, itsounaed as though disestablishment bad occuziad^- 
and all the parish churches of England were being imported. 

Of all the cities of America, Washington is themostsuperl^iB: 
its brilliant flashes of space. The drowsy Potomac fiowa in «%|it ; 
of splendid buildings. Washington is ue only city I' have >eFeKT 
seen which no wanton architect or builder can spoil.. Erect what .> 
thev will, they cannot obliterate its glory of space^ If a -man 
makes a bad speech, the au^ence can retreat ; if be buys a duU.> 
book, be need not read it— while if a dreary house be;erected, three • 
generations living near it may spend their melancholy lives In sight, 
of it. If an architect in each city could be hanged now and then^ 
with discrunination, what a mercy it would be to mankind 1 Wasb* • 
ington at least is safe. One Sunday momine I went to the cburch^ - 
which is attended by the President and Mrs. Hayes, to bear the 
kind of sermon preached in their presence. But the walk throu^^ . 
the city was itself a sermon. I never knew all the glory of sun- 
light in this world until then. The clear, calm sky seemed hiui- 
dreds of miles high. Over dome and mansion, river and park». 
streets and squares, the sunlight shed what appeared tt> my JSuro^ . 
pean eyes an unearthly beauty. I lingered in it until I was late at. 
church. The platform occupied by preachers in America more 
resembles an altar than our pulpit, and the freedom of action and 
gnoe- itt iqiMjfing I thought greater than among us. The «enBon 
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MtM^e Ihe Pt«sideQt was addressed to young meh» atid waH ^« 
mark^ly wise, practical, definite, and inspiring ; but the transi- 
Hd^' of tone was, at tinfies, more abrupt and less artistic tban in 
(I8ier eminent American preachers whom I had the pleasure to 
he^T. - ' 

^ Niagara Falls I saw by sunlight, electric light, tmd by moon- 
light, without thinking much of them— until walking on the Ameri- 
can iside- I came upcm the Niagara Hirer, which I had never heard 
Of 4 Of iScmrse waiter must come from somewhere to feed the Palls 
-^I knew that ^ but I had never learned from guide-books that its 
coming was anything remarkable. When, however, I saw a mighty 
metiiitaiB of turbulent water as wide as the «ye could reach, a 
thousand torrents rushing as it were from the clouds, splashing and 
roariitg down to the great Falls, I thought the idea of the Deluge 
must have begun there. Ko aspect of nature ever gave me such a 
sense df power and terror. I feared to remain where I stood. 
Tlie fWghtful waters seemed alive. When I went back to lie 
Gftnadian side I thought as much of Niagara as anyone— had! 
s«^ the Duke of Argyll's recent published *' Impressions*^ of 
ti!ito'<heal»» discovered the Niagara Kapids) before I went there, 
I^lMUld 'have approached Niagara Falls with feelings yery differ- 
efit from those with which 1 first saw them. 

^Iii the €Ntildhall, London, I' have seen city orators point their 
merehant audience to the statues of great men there, and appeal to 
the historic glories of the countrjr. Such an audience Would re- 
s^nd as though they had some interest in the appeal— feeling,, 
h<!rivever, that these things more concerned the ''great families^' 
iAi6 held the country, whom they make rich by their industry, 
w^o looked down upon them as buttermen or tallow-chandlers. 
lAsy drator addressing the common people employs these historic 
a|>f>(Mls to them. The working class who are enlisted in the arm^, 
flogged and sent out to be shot, that their falters may find their 
way to the poorhouse, under their hereditary rulers, are not so 
sensible of the glory of the country. The working-men, as a- rule, 
hssre no substantial interest in the national glory : I mean those of 
thimi whose lot it is to supplicate for work, and who have to estab- 
lil^li trades-Unions to obtain adequate payment for it. Yet I well 
kiidW 'that' England has things to be proud of which America can- 
not rival. ^ At the same time we have, as Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
cemed, " Two Nations" living side by side in this land. What is 
Wflixited is that they shall be one in equity of means, knowl- 
edgife^, and pride. Nothing surprised me more than to see the parks 

■ ■ III I ■ ■ 1 1 ■ ■ I II ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■■■»■ I I 

* Amtiticans are not lacking in generous admiasiona herein, as any one may 
•eis in WiniMA Winter*8 *^ Trip to England." The reader muPt go far to Ihid moi^ 
gmcefiilimgeaof appesololtoii of the liiatoricv GivH, fl]i4 scesdH&betB^aof tUs 
country, 
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of ITew York, abutting Broadwajt; tvitliout a fenc^ 'l^iilp^fh^t 
greensward. K million unresting feet pafised by theiti, alM Jtidwl 
trampled oh the delicate Rras's— wbile in England hoi^fi iciiskM 
put up a prison wail around them, so that poor childreii Cannot ^; 
Qi, fiower-girl go by in the streets ; and the back windo^ oijlbj^- 
Souses of mechanics in Lambeth reinaih locked up, whetebv\|i\;)L 
inmate can look on a green tree in the Palace grounds. ..In l%)if^ 
ence, in j^f orthampton, where the Holyoke Mountain "^ lo6k9'<)n "im, 
ever* winding Connecticut River, as elsewhere, there are thOUfiaiiidfii; 
of mansions to be seen without a rail around their lawiis. . A(^^^ 
of plantations lie uninclosed between the beautiful .hou9ea,.^hi&l^,' 
a crowd of wanderers mijfht rest unchallenged, atid^atch m(]^-. 
tain, river, and sky. In England, if an indigent wanderer isat dOw^* 
on. house-ground or wayside, the probability is a policeman wOuK 
come and look at him, the farmer would come and demand W]ui|i; 
he wanted, and the relieving officer would suggest to him that A^, 
had better pass on to his own parish. In England thid whole dlu^! 
of man, as set down in the workman*a Catechism, is to flUd 
upon how little he can live. In America the workman Seta hir 
to find out h^w much he ought to have to live ilp|Pii, eqult 
compared with what falls to other classes. He does not see ttnilS^ 
how to get it when he has found out the amount. Ct>-Qperatm 
equity alone can show him that. Ko doubt workmen are bet^ffi 
off in any civilized country than workmeh were ohe hundr^diff 
two hunared years ago. So are the rich. The workmen whOiO 
addressed in America I counselled not to trouble about cdmpftH^ 
sons as to their conaition, but to remember that ther^l$.but,oitf 
rule for rich and poor, workmen and employer— namely ».t bat ejpk 
should be free to get all he hoaesUy can. A wholesome dt^tiOC&jBi 
of America is that industry alone is universally honorable thet?^ 
and has good chances. There are no common peome there, in t^ 
English sense. When speaking in the Cooper Instltuto, N^ 
York, I was reminded that the audlenco would reseat being 5<^ 
addressed.! Every man in America feels as though ho ownft t&i 
country, because the charm of recognized equality and the goldeai 
chances of ownership have entered his mind. He is proud of (1|0 
statues and the public buildings. The great rivers, the thvckleS^ 
prakies, the re^l mountains, all seem his. Even the steep cufb^ 
atones of New York and Boston, which brought me daily distri^f 
I I ■■ - ■ ■ ■■■11 _ -— ^ 

* iQan historic charchjard at the bottom of the raonntaln is the grave «( 
ITary Pynchon, the wife of Eiizur Holyoke, the early English settleF^ wh<M 
name the inonntain bears. Amonfc the commohly feeble epitaphs of chorcbyirQI 
hits ts remarkable for its crace and vigor. Itsayo, •\ 

She who lies here was, while she stood, 
A very glory of womanhood. 
' t The-Rer. R. Heber Mewton said to me, "■ Bemember, Hr. Hol-yoAke^ W« tor* 
Aa * common people ^ in America. We ma^ have a few uncommon Qnes,** 
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I wat tajst^ed to ndxnire — for some reason yet unknown to me. , In 
Englimd nobody says to the visitor or foreigner, when he first 
Qlteets him. What do you think of England ? The people do noi 
fe^ that they own the country, or have lesponsible control over 
\%. The countiy Is managed by somebody else. Not even mem- 
hers of Parliament know when base treaties are made in the nation's 
nama, and dishonoring wars are entered into, which the lives and 
etumingd of their constituents may be confiscated to sustain. All 
tbat our representatives can tell us is that that is an affair of the 
Crown. In America there is no Crown, and the people are kings, 
and they know it, I had not landed on the American shores an 
hoar Jiefore X became aware that I was in a hew nation, animated 
by. a new life which I had never seen, t was three days in the 
tzalxi going from Ottawa to Chicago. It was my custom to spend 
4 j;>art of every day in the cosey smoking saloon of the car, with its 
1^ velvet seats, and bright^ spacious-mouthed braziers for receiv* 
Uij; ll^ts or ashes. My object was to studj^ in detail the straiige. 
nid^QDgiers who joined us. Being on the railway there pracficauy 
6tit one class and one fare, the gentleman and the workman, the 
li^ and the mechanic's wife sit together without hesitation or 
4p[deQce. A sturdy, unspcaking man, who seemed to be a me- 
<;|uuiic, was generally in the smoking-salqion. He never spoke, 
^c6^ to sav, '* Would I take his seat?" when he thought I was 
qicbmmodea by a particularly fat. passenger by my side. "Ic 
lifillsuU 9ie quite as well to smoke outsioo the car," he would 




^ JElow far are we from Chicago ?" He looked at me with a sud- 
&n amazement. Black stubbly hair covered his face (which had 
been unshaven for days, an unusual thing with Americans). At 
ngr4]uestlon every stubble seemed to startup as he laid his hand 
oh my knee and said, *' Have you never l>een to Chicago V " How. 
could I?" I replied ; ** I am an Englishman travelling from Lon* 
aon via order to see it,*' All at once, looking at me with pity and 
commiseration, his little deep black eyes glistening like glow-worms 
lu the uight of his dark face, he exclaimed, lading his hand now 
oil my shoulder, that his words might be more expressive, ** Sir, 
Chioago is. the boss city of the Universe/' evidently thinking that 
I might make some futile attempt to compare it witJi some city of 

Sis world. Afterward I learned that this electric admirer of 
iicago was the brakesman of the train. Yet this man, who had 
Sobaoly driveii into the fiery city a thousnnd times, had as much 
ilight in it, and as much pride in it, as though he were the owner 
of it. I soon found that it would not be a wise thing for a stranger 
Iftilw of a diffttreat opinion. As 1 rode into Chicago three houn 
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later, t thought I have never seen such a Tumbetingi -cl&^i^^Wfii' 
fihadkle, crowded, tumultuous, boisterous outside of ft<;ityt>^l^. 
IVliea asked my opinion again, amid the roar af cars and nutrloiie 
of eveiy kind of wagons and vehicles, I framed one from 4v%i(9i^ I 
never departed, namely, that considering the short- time in wliSeh 
Chicago had been built and rebuilt, it was the most miraculoin ci€y 
i hud ever seen. This opinion was silent on mianv details, imd the 
acumen of an American questioner is not easily foiled, but i^ I 
admitted something ** miraculous'' about the place my opftnloii Was 
jtolerated, as fulfilling essential conditions. And when 1 calneFtu 
see Chicago's wondrous streets of business, its hotels in whicit {x^- 
Ulatibns of twenty ordinary English parishes would be lost, its 
sblendid avenues, its fine,' noble, far-spreading parks. aiMl liSike 
Michigan stretching out like a sea on the city borders-^it did sidcnx 
to me a "miraculous city,*' quite apart from the happy ifeWl 
$pent'there, as the guest of Mr. Charlton, of the Chicago and Alton 
Kailway, who travelled with me though Canada and half America, 
that I might see, without cost or care, the civic andiiatural'idii^- 
velTJ of the two countries. 

The first hour I was in New York, one, in friendly care'fdr tl^ 
reputation as a stranger, said to me, " Mind, if you get mn o^er, 
do not complain-^if you can articulate-— as it will go against yon 
on the inquest. In America we run over anybody in the way, wid 
if you are knocked down it will be considered your faultr.'* "In 
America self-help (honest and sometimes dishonest) is a Charac- 
teristic. In Germany apprentices were required to travel to acquke 
different modes of working. If young Englishmen could betel^a 
couple of years to take part in American business they weiild 
"come i)ack much improved. An eminent English professor, whdm 
I lately asked whether it would not do this cmmtry good If ^e 
could get our peers to emigrate, answered, ** No doubt, if you 
could smarten some of them up a bit first.*' Everywhere in 
Apaerica you hear the injunction, ** Hold on !" In every vessel 
and car there are means provided for doit^ it : for unless a man 
falls upon his feet— if he does fall— he finds people too ^usy to Mop 
and pick him up. The nation is in commotion. Life in America 
is a battle and a march. Freedom has set the race on fire — free- 
dom, with the prospect of property. Americans are a naUob ^f 
men who have their own way, and do very well with it: R is ^e 
ohiy country where men are men in this sense, and the untistial- 
ness of the uberty bewilders^ many, who do wrong things in ofder 
to be Bure they are free to do something. This error is mostly 
made by new-comers, to whom freedom is a novelty ; and it (b 
ohl^ by trying eccentricity that they can test the unwonted senM of 
1i»ir power of self-disposal. But as liberty grows into a hn^t, 
one by one the experimenters become consoiooaef ttedaty.<^*itol 
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^ii^^y^t'be Pifioious possession l^ making it lepuIsiFo. Per* 
tki^self-asBeruoii seems ft little in ^ixcess of uiternati'onal i^qai#^- 
tjnMBte, Huiy '* citizens'* gire a stranger the impression that tliey 
^ do think themselves eqnal to their superiors, and superior to their 
e^^oftls ; ^et ail of them are manlier than they would be through 
md ambition of each to be equals of anybody else. 

- The effect of American inspiration on Englishmen was striking^ 

'e9fid<mt. I met workmen in many cities whon\ I had known in 

lorBBher years in England. They were no longer the same n^^n. 

fiere their employers seldom or never spoke to tiiem,* and the 

vwrlunen were ratht^ glad» as they feared the communication 

wo«14 relate to a reduction of wages. Tiiey thought it hardly 

prudent to look a foreman or overseer in the face.. Masters ftte 

incw9 genial, as a rule, in these days ; but in the days when last^I 

i visHea these workmen at their homes in Lancashire, it never 0n- 

,teredmto their heads to introduce xiie to their employers../ But 

jriien Lmet them in America the^ instantly proposed to introdUfC^e 

.niQ to the^ mayor of the dty. . This aurprised me very, much ; tor 

when they were in England they could not have introduced mO to 

%^l^,i9Slieivang*offlQer of their parish, with any advantage to m^ had 

^ needed to know kim. These isxea were still workmen, and they 

did: introduce me to the mayor as " a friend of theirs ;'' and in an 

: eesy^ confident manner, as one gentleman would speak to another, 

..they said, '* they should be obliged if he would show me the civic 

fea&iiesof the city." The mayor would do so. order his carria^, 

JP94 with the most pleasant courtesy take me to every place of m- 

, tnwat*^ To this hour I do not know whom I wondered at most— 

'.^ men or the ma^or. Jn some cases the mayor, was himself a 

nanulactuier, and it was a pleasure to see that the men were as 

;praffid of the mayor as tliey were of the city, 

• One day a letter came, inviting me to Chautauqua Lake, saying 

• that if Z would idlow it to be ssdd that I would come to a convention 

of Liberals there, many ptlier persons would go there to meet me, 

,imd then I should see everybody at once. I answered that it was 

•esaetl^ what I wanted — '* to see everybody at once. *' In England 

,. wo thmk a good deal of having to go ten miles into the country to 

Mi^ ft pul4io meeting ; but knowing Americans were more enter- 

- pjising, I expected i should have to go seventeen miles th^te. 

^Wlien the dav arrived and I asked for a ticket for Chautauqua 

Lake, tho clerk, looking at tlie money I ,put down, said, " i)o ^ou 

t know you are seven hundred milea from that place?*' Having 

rf • .11 1 1 ■ I ^ I II I I.I ■ I ■ II ■ 

* "ijiffB^ yearn as:9, when I int knew Boebdale. workmen at Mr. Brighra milla 

Hied to ttfl me wiui pride that he was not like other employers. He not onljrln* 

qnlired about them, bnt of them; and to this day they wHl stop bim in the mill 

Md and ask tals advice in peraonal difficalUes, wnen thejr are aim of wilUflg and 

'' frtiiitllT flrtBTMil ftrpm-him 
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(Bpniged to speak iii the " Parker ICemoiial Hall " to tl^e. t^Qtjr- 
efghtb Congregational Ciiarcli' of Boston the next Bondfqr« tlb^ 
wa3 no esoape from a ^ouriieyof fourteen hundred nriles i^;^ 
mean time» and 1 made it At Chautauqua was a sight I h&d netttr 
seen. A hall, lopki^g out A>n to the great lake, as full of amnteor 
philosophers and philosupheresses-^-all with their he^s fnll of 
schemes. There were at leiast a hundred persons, eadi with an arm- 
ful or reticale-fcill of first principles, ready written out, for .tfae^ov- 
ernmeiit 0f mankind in general It was clear to me that the uojr- 
(^rniuenC at Washington will never be in the difficulty we wtsl^ 
yrb»n Lord Hampton had only ten minutes in which to draw -up 
for lis a new Constitution-~our Cabinet not having one on handu 
If President Hayes is ever in want of a policy, he will find a good 
dioice a| Chautauqua Lake. Hy ancient friend, Louis Masqueden 
had die most systematic scheme there of aU of them. I knew ft 
well, for the volume explaining it was dedicated tome. Heha4 
mapped out the whole globe into small homestead paTallelogrmns 
An ingenious friend (Pr. Hollick) had kindly comi^led the schemA 
fortiim one day when it was breaking down. He pointed ont to 
Masquerier that there was a little hiti;h at tbe poles— whene the 
meridiem lines converge, which rendered perfect squares difficult to 
arrange there. 7his was quite unforeseen by tbe Homestead arti* 
fleer. The system could hot gl ve way, that was clear ; and natuTf 
Was obstinate at the poles, So It was suggested that Masquerier 
should set apart the spaces at |he poles to be planted with myrtle, 
sweet-brier, roses* ana other aromatic plants, wbich nUght serve to 
diffuse a sweet scent over the Homesteads otherwise covering .thl9 
globe. The inventor adopted the compromise, and thus the liiffi:- 
culty was, as Paley says, ** gott^en over :** and if Arctic expioren 
hi the future should be surprised at finding a fragrant jrardeit.ikt 
the North Pole» they will know how it came tirere, J[n Great 
Britain^ where a few gentlemen consider it their province to make 
rellgioii, polittQS, and morality for the people, it is counted ridicu- 
lous presumption that common persons should attempt to form 
opinions upon these subjects for themselves. I know the danger 
to progress broufi:ht about by those whom Colonel Ingersoll happily 
calls its * * Fool Friends. ' ' Neveri heless, to me this humble ana ven- 
turous activity of thought at Chautauqua was a welcome sight 
Eccentricity is better than the deadness of mind. Out of the crude 
form of an idea the peifeqt idea comes in time. From a boy I have 
been myself of Butler*s opinion that, 

** Heronainff«ctieme«8Te Doae of mlne^ 
To mf nd Uit; world's a great decign, 
Like he who 16118 in lii tie boftt 
To tn^ to him ihe ship uflbat." 

Keverthelesa* since I am in the ship as much aaothei% and ]|»T# 
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la^i*^?!^ <ii^ flitfi with it, I aiG^ it leaAt qbaeemed td kuoWrOt^lS 
^fi:c{p^e8;.ikiik4 to whiit port, it is beiiig: steered.; lana jhose ^^ 
m0r€i bUlaiGit who do not try to Had as muioh^Oi:^. t)r. Etas^ua 
Dm-tflii'ft defination Of a foof was **oue who neref tri^d Jitt feXpef i- 
ismt,* In this ^ensd there is hahl^ a tool in America— while th^ 
8|une'sott of pei^Qs block up the streets jQ Englatid-ftfewstiapeji 
iAuoth ajte published to e&ccmrage them to persevere io their im|b<3^ 
cili^, and they have the largest represeutc^tioti in Parliameat of 
tmycla^ yi the kingdom. Bveryboay knows tliat no worse mij»- 
fortune Wn happen to a man here than to have a new idea ; while 
Ijx America a man is not thOnght much, of if he has not ohe on 
h'and. ■■•■'--. 

Tet a visitor soon sees tb>it everything is not perfect in America;, 
and its thinkeird and statesmen know it ai^ well aai we do. But thejr 
/dannot improve everythink ** rJfitht ftway.'V We do not do that ift 
Inland. In; America x heard men praised as *' level-heaided,'* 
witnont any regard to their being moral-headed. . I heard m^i^ 
called ** smart'* who wc^re simply rascals. Then I remembered th^ 
w« h^ juages who gaye a itew months' imprisohmeht to a batik 
j^bsdtcNr who h^ plundered a thousand families, and dve yesirr 
j^enaVsertitude to a man who had merely struck « lord. In Chi- 
cago you can get a cup of good coffee without chicory $t Eace'Si 
served o& a marble table, wi^th cup and sancer not chipped, ,ancl> 
dean ^ermUe^fot five cents. Yet you have t» pay anywhere tbi* 
having your Bhoes blacked 40Q per cent more than in London^ 
Jhe goyemment there will >jive you 160 acres of hind, with trees 
tipto it eno^ugh to build a small navy ; and they charged ihetbrei^ 
alulunp in Chicago for a light waudng^stlck which cou|d be had 
in London fur sixpence. All sorts of things cheap in England are 
indiMcribkbly dear in America. Protection must be a g^ ^hmj^ 
jter somebody : if the people lilie it, it is no business of our^ tVS 
have, I remembered, something very much I'^ke it jit home. Wo 
are a nation of shopkeepers, and the shopkeeper's interest Is, to have 
cnstoaiers i yet until lately we taxed every purchaser who catiii^ 
lAto a town. If he walked in j, which meant that he was poor and 
not likely to buy anything, the turnpike was free to him; but if he 
came oa horseback, which implied that he bad money in hi^ 
pOcket, We taxed his hor$e ; and if he Came in a carriage, whic& 
implied p0i|$ession of still larger purchasing power, We taxed every 
wheel of his carriage to encourage him to keep awiay. One day! 
aaid, that to this hour our Chancellor of the Exchequer taxes eVery 
person who travefo by railway, every workman going to <^er his 
labor, every employer seeking hands, every merchant who travels 
to buy or sell: in an industrial country we . tax every man who 
nj^vea^«tboi|t in our trains* . Englishmen who hf^ been out, (^.Ihi^ 
ptmtiy twenty yieirs c6ul4 not believe ifeis; 'Whetfliiey founek 
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Ibat I was liie CImirm&n of a ^umiBitte? wlio iHtd yel Wjftgttot^^lor 
free trade in locomotiQii In Bogland, they were bumtlktect i94 
airiiflmed that Bngland hud still to pttt; u(» with the tncrei^le'iiii^ 
post Many things I had heard spoken of a^ahsnrd SBUAgXJnule 
Samf 8 people seemed to me less so when I saw the^-condUioiis 
which ha^e begotten their nnnsuitlness. Here w^yegard Aian^n<;a^ 
ttie eccentric seed^land of Spiritism ; but when- 1 met the prai^ 
schooners,* traveling into the lone plains of Kansas^ X could under*- 
stond that a. solitary settler there would be very glad tohai^a 
spirit or two in his lone k)g*hotiee. Where no doctors can be <^s4 
the itinerant medicine- vender is a wtdcome visitor, andi ipuMAiug 
his drugs are harmless, imagination df ects a care--«unaginatiuB is 
the angel of the mind there. We are apt to think that youths and 
maidens are too self •sufficient in their mannem in Uiose F>art% 
They could not exist at all in those parts saive for those. qualiftieiK 
We regard railways as being recklessly construeted-r^but a wlrpa4 
of any kind is a mercy if it puts remote settlers i& commuaica^U^B 
with a city somdiow. If a bridge gives wi^, like that on the Toy 
lately among us, fewer lives are lost there than would be^woia iwt 
bv walking and dragging poduce over unbridged .distancea^ ani 
often going without needSnl things for the housdiMi beeaiMie tbsgr 
could not be got ' . • :..- 

'. In the United States there are newspapers 6f as great integri^ 
judges as pure, and members of Parliament as dean-handed as- m 
Ifin^and ; but the public indignaticmat foding it otherwise is noth- 
ing like so great there as here; John Stuart Mill said thait thowiHtkiDf 
classes of all countries lied^t being the vice of the siave oaste^rr 
but Bnglish working-men ahme were asbamted of lyings an^ I wis 
proud to find that iny countrymen of this-class hAfe not^ loat th^ 
latent attribute of manliness ; asnd I would rather thev we^ knowji 
^r the qualityr of speakiiig the truth; though the devil was lookiag 
them squah) in the face, than see them possess any repute for 
fiches* or smartoess, without it. Far be it from me to suggest that 
Americans, as a rule, do not possess the capacity of truth, hut in 
tb*ade they do not strike yon as exercising the talent with the saiae 
success that they show in many ofthor ways. However, thereis a omr 
tain kind of candor continually manifested, which has at least a 
negative merit If a " smart" American does a crooked tlung hp 
does not pretend that it is straight When I asked what- was ua- 
derstood to be the difference between a Republican and a Dtrmocial, 
I was answered by one of those persons, (too wise and too- pure ^ 
be of any use in this world, who int>fess to be of- no party— none 
being good enough for them— he said, *' Republicans and D^no> 

* ■ I ■■ I I ■■ I ^ ■■■—■■■■ I ■ >■■ ■ 1^ — ■■■■ ■■■ ■ > «>■■ ».. .^W ■» , 1 _ ■■ 1.^ .^ I ■■ ■ ' lJ» ■1^- > W .^M ■ * ' »■ ■ ■» W^i^^^h^ 

* A long, rfcketT wagon drawn generally by one horae, canTing ths emfgnut, 
iisfRmllyaiidfiiniunra,iiiaearcbof An^Betttcment, .4 
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omftf'^ftsii dlirereBt tbkig8, but they tbth do the Barae.*' *' Ttiur 
wiflw^r/' I y^lied, *" comes very near the margin of nving^me-in'*' 
l6rmaiion. What are the difftirent thfnn/* I anked, ^v which ti^ 
do profess?^ The answer was, '^TheNRepublieana profeais to be 
honest, bnt the Democrats do not even profess that/' My?8jtttp»? 
tiiies, I Intimated, lay therefore with the Repablfcans, since they 
w^ udttnt they know what they ongbt to be probably inelhte^ to 
it. Hdwevei' impetuous Americans may be, they hiive ene-^great 
^mce ^ patience: they listen like gentlemen. An Atneri<Mt 
«tidieDce, anywhere gathered together, Diake the most ciM^rleous 
listeners in the world. If a speaker has only the gilt of mdldug A 
foel of himself, nowhere has he so complete an opportunity oi 
dokig it. If he has the good fortune to be but moderately interesliDg, 
and obriously tries, in some humble way natural to him* to add 
to their information,' they oome to him afterward and congratulati^ 
Idm with Parisian courtesy. At Washington, ^ere I spoke at the 
fewest ot€(eneral Mnssey and Major Ford, and in CoraellUniver* 
aity at Ithaca, where, at the request of the Acting President Pro^^ 
fcMor, W. C. Russell, I addressed the students on the MoralttieS' of 
€6F.op^rative CkMnmerce, there were gentlemen and ladiea present 
WBd knew more of eveiythiug than I did about anything ; yet they 
oonveyed to me their impression that I had in some- way added to 
ttwit^ information. Some political colleagues of mine have gone: to 
America. In this country they had a had time of it. In the opln - 
ibn df mofet official persons of their day they ought to have/ been 
Ml pilson ; and some narrowly escaped it In America thegr ulii- 
mmly obtidned state employment, which here they never wouH 
iBBkte obtained to their latest day. Yet their letters home w^re so 
ditoaraging of America, as to encourage all defanters of its people 
ifila institutions. This incited me to look fur every feature of dis- 
«dntent. What I saw to the contrary I did not look for**-bClt could 
not overlook when it came upon me. John Stuart Mill I knew 
iras at one time ruined by repwiiators in America, but that did not 
lead him to condemn that system of freedom' which must lead: to 
^%illc honor coming Into permanent ascendency. For myself, I 
lim sufiScieotly a Oomtist to think that humanity is greater and 
aoufider than any special men ; and believe that great conditions of 
ttfe^dOm and self-action can alone render possible general progress. 
Ck^at evils tn American public life, from which we are free in 
Sngland, have been so dwelt upon here, that the majority of work- 
ing-men will be as much surprised as I was to find thut Amertcan 
life has tn tt elements of progress which we in England lack^ Still 
I saw there were spots in the great sun. The certainty of an earth- 
quake every four 3'ears in England would not more distress us or 
osvert the current of business than the American systenv of 
having 100,000 office-holders, Mable to disphicement every Pim- 
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dential election. Each placeman has, I " calcalate," aft. least 
nine friends who watch and wurk to keep him where '^ if. 
Then there are 100,000 more persons, candidates for the ofttced to 
be vacated by those already in place. Each of these aspirants has 
on the average as many personal friends who devote themselves tp 
getting him installed. Bo there are two millions of the most actlv^e 
politicians in the country always battling for places — not perhapis 
regardless altogether of principle ; but subuTdiuating the assertion 
of principle to the command of places. The wonder is that the 
progress made in America occurs at all. Colonel Bobert In^etsoU, 
during the enchanted days when I was his guest in Washmgton, 
explained it all to me, and gave reasons for it with the bumor aiid 
wit for which he is unrivalled among public speakers, among us : 
lievertheless I remain of the same opinion still. This ^stem, 
allhouffh a feature of republican administration, is quite oistinGt 
froto republicau principle, and has to be. changed, though the dorih 
tion of f he practice renders it as difficult to alter as it would be to 
change the diet of a nation. . . 

It would take too long now to recount half the drolV.inst^noesln 
which our cousins of the New World rise above and fall beloTir our- 
selves. Their habit of interviewing strangers is the most amusing 
and useful institution conceivable. I have personal knowle^e, 
and others more than myself, of visitors to ifngland of whom wis 
public never hear. Many would be glad to call upon them an4 
show them civility or give them thanks for services they have ren- 
dered to public progress, elsewhere, in one form or other. But the 
general public never know of their ptesence. These spjoumers 
among us possess curious, often valuable knowledge, and no jour- 
nalists ask them any questions, or announce, or describe tliem, or 
inform the town where tbey are to be foUnd. Every newspaper 
reader in the land might be the richer in ideas for their visit, but 
they pass away with their unknown wealth of experience, of whidi 
we might have partaken. There is no aproinljnent on the press to 
be more coveted than that of being an interviewer to a ereat Jour- 
nal. The art of interviewing is not yet developed ana systema- 
tized as It might be. Were I asked, **What is the beginning of 
wisdom f** I should answer, " It is the art of asking questions/* 
The world has had but one master of the art, and Socrates has had 
no successor. With foolish questioning most persons are famfiiar 
— ivise Questioning is a neglected study. The first interviewer who 
did me the honor to call upon me at the Hoffman House^^ia N^w 
York, represented a Democratio paper of acknowledged position : 
being a stranger to the operation of interviewing, I first interviewed 
the interviewer, and put to him more questions than he put to me. 
When I came to read his report all my part in the pruceedings 
recounted was left out. He no doubt knew best wh»t wowW iiit^^) 
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Mi the r^(Urs of t^e journal he represeme 1. I told bin;! ih%i an 
jS^gUsh g^utkouiQ. of political repute was interested in an Anieri- 
SW^ enterpri^ei, and had asked me \p go to North Alabama with a 
view to judge of its fitness for certain emigrants. I put the ques- 
tion to him whether in the South generally it mattered what an 
.«|iiigrant*s political views wete, if he was personally an addition 
,to the industrial force and property of the place, observing inci- 
dentally th^t I saw somebody had just shot a doctor through the 
t)ack who had decided views about something. Wi^ answer has 
never passed from my memory. It was this : ** Well, if a man 
will make his opinions prominenti what can he expect ?*' I 
ajiswered^ that mi^ht be rather hard on me, since though \ ^ight 
.90t make my opinions '* prominent/' they might be thought 
,XiOticeiible, and a censor with a Derringer might, not discriminate 
lin my flavor.* This, however, did not deter me from going South. 
.The. yellow fever lay in my way at Memphis, and I did not feel as 
though I wanted the yellow fever. I was content with going near 
enough U> it to fall in with people who had it, and who were flee 
Xtig froip the infected city. Ko doubt the rapidity of my chatter 
lipon St riinge topics did cdnfuse some interviewers. Now ^nd then 
X read a report of an interview, and did not know that it related to 
;me until I re^d the title of it. One day I met a wa,ndering Eng- 
lish gentleman* who had just read an interview with me, when he 
exclaimed, ** Jly dear Holyoake 1 how could you say that?'* when 
i answered, ** My dear Yerdantson ! how cuuld you suppose I 
ever did say it V* When in remote cities 1 fell in with interviewers 
!who werQ quite unfamiliar with my ways of thought and speech, I 
.jijried , the experiment of saying ei^actlv the opposite of what I 

§iea^i« To my delight next day I foun4 it had got turned upside 
own in the writer's mind, and came out exactly right. But I had 
ItO be. careful with whom I did this, for most interviewers were 
vei^ shrewd and skilful, and put me under great obligations for 
thenr rendering of what I said.f If English press writers inter- 
View^ visitors from a country unfamiliar to them tl^ey would 
liutjke M many misconceptions as are ever met with in America. I 
liaye never known but two men not Englishmen — Mazzini and Mr 

«^ We are not Without experience somewliat of this kind in EnfrUnd. At 
<9oitiOD, wl^n Sir Clmrlua Diike, M.P., was lecturing tliere on ibe "Cost of tbe 
'Cvown." a very harmlesis BuJtiject, one of the royalists of the town boi'Ied ^ brick 
UlroQgn the window of tlie uall, intended for the speaker, which killed one of 

sorae Uol- 
d wteu oc- 
^» 4 ^*8 at 

once pat^upob iTlevel with any' emergency. It was in Kansas City, where a Judge 
trying ft murder case said to those present, '*GeutlemeB, the court wishes ytiii 
would let aomebodv die a nataral death down here, if 9i4y to thow strau^crs 
ir^LSt an ^xeelk^t climate w« have.** 
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Q, W> Smalley, the Xoudou cbrrefipoHdeirt of the Neof Tbr*_ 9^ 
t^M^who ubaentpod public affairs iti England as we tnndeist^iiA 
Ui^PI ipiiirselYes. Even X^ouis l^nc ik hardly their eqtiaV U^bii|V;A 
r&^l^ill; that rare art ' ^ /V:f"^%^. 

. W^'en leaivipg EngliMid I waia asked by the Co-operathie^&iid'ti 
Ij^^^^oD^ta ascertain in my travels In America wliat were thj^. c6ii- 
(jlllia^s sold oppprtiinities of or^mizlng co-operative ei||i|^fatl6£ 

vAMhis was one of the applicatrons of the co-opemtive prindipte 
ii^editated by. the co-operators of 1830, and which faas^ slep% bntt^ 
sight of tills generation, I received the request with glad stopriaJBi 
aiid If ndertbok the commission. . . , j 

. Pricked by poverty and despair, great numbers of emfgnuit 
fainili^ go out alone. With slender means and slenderer knowV- 
^dffi^, they are the prey,, at every stage, of speculators', agents, 
moid hfftipies. Many become penniless by the way, and never tetxSk 
thjQirJnieQdesd place. They hang about the large cities, and ^- 
c^isfiw the compel ition among workmen already top many tbere^ 
UQwelcpn^e, and unable to obtain work, they become a new buiidek 
oxii^^ictant and overburdened local charity, and their lot i^ in 
deplorable as that from which they have fled. Those "i^lio hold 
put until they reach the land, ignorant of all local facts of lipflt 
climate,: or malaria, commence ** to fight the wilderneds"'^a 
wghty, tongueless, obdurate, mysterious Sversary, who ^ves yoa 
ii^lence if you conquer him, but a grave if he conquers yon. 
What alienee and soUtude, what friendlessness and desolation ^bfe 
fiis^ years bring I iVhat distance from aid in sickness, what htird- 
ship If ih^ir stores are scant— what toil through paQiless wtmdb 
]a^ awpllen creeks to carry stoi^k to market and bring back hoiiiKk 
hpldgop^s ! Loss of civilized iutercourse, familiarity With dAngiMf, 
theidetermiDed persistence, the iron will, the animal «truggle of 
the set tier V life, half animalizes him also. No wonder we fiiid 
thtt. victor rich and rugged. The wonder is that reflnement is as 
common in America as it is. Stout-hearted emigrants do succeed 
by themselves, and achieve marvellous prosperity. Kor would I 
4isoo^rage an^ from making the attempt. To mitigate the dllB- 
culties by devices of co-operative foresight is a work of mercy and 
moraUtyt It is not the oblect of the London Guild to incite emi- 
^^atiop nor determine its destination ; but to enable any who want 
to emigrate to form an intelligent decision, and tu aid them to cat^ 
it put with the greatest chances of personal and moral advantage. 
ini.Kew York I found there had lately been formed a *' Co-bper&* 
tive Colony Aid Association^' (represented by the Worker, piib- 
1 idled by Hrs. Klizabeth Thompson, and edited by the Bev.iL 
Heber Newton), of which Mr. E E. Bamum, Dr. Felix Adl«r, 
Mr.E. V. Smalley, the Rev. Dr. Rylance, the Rev. Dr. Charlet 
F.' Deems, Hr. CPurtland Palmer, Joseph ^ligman; tlie Hoii 
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Jgtill Viwelur,^ aiid otUetfi, were promoters. From inquiries in the 
gitj j(whicli"ii % stranger/ tliou^t it ri.fi:ht to make)! found that 
QL^, were .persons wb natiies gave the society prestige. Mrs; 
Thdmpson was regarded in the States as the Baroness Burdett- 
<3piats^3.m England> for her many discerning acts t)f munifk«nce.' 
To" them' X was indebted for the opportunil v^ of addressinf? a re- 
marfajable audience In the Cooper Institute, New York — an atidi- 
j^nc^ Vymich included Journalists, ^uthors, and thinkers on soi^iai' 
iliiestions^ Slate sociaiidts and communists— an audience Wbkh 
only could l)e assembled in Kew York. The Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer presided. The object of the Colony Aid Association is to 
^lect and purclias^ land, devise the general arrangements of parky 
isprp^erative store, and school house ; erect simple dwelling, and 
lirpviae food for the colonists until crops accrue; arrange for the 
jiionveyance of emigrants, from whatever land they come, to their 
juaiended settlemehl— providing them with escort and perisona! 
durecjUon until they have mastered the conditions of their new life* 
/fhe promoters take only si itobderate interest upon the capital em-^ 
^oy^, affording these fabilities of colonial life at c;ost price \ iact^ 
in^.t^ienj^elvea oh the entirely wholesome tule of keeping their 
jproceedings: clear allk^ of proat and charity. There is na reason 
,why emigralipn should not be as pleasant as an excursion, aiid 
iCompetence rendered secure to all emigrants of industry, honesty, 
and CQuimon-sense. It soon appeared to me that land^selling was 
;astitplej ttade in America and Canada — that no person knew the 
whole of either country. From visits and letters I received from 
Jaxid^^plders and agents I doubted not that there were many hon- 
jest among thein. But unless you had much spare time for inquiry, 
a^d were fortunate in being near those who kne*^ them, it Would 
'^"difficult to make out which the honest were. Evidently what 
jwas wanted wad conkplete and trustworthy information, whiieh 
ijvery body must know to be such. There was but one source 
whence this infonnation could issue, and it seemed a duty to 
solicit it there. If information of general utility was to beob- 
t^aned, it was obviously becoming in me, as an Englishman, first 
to ask it of the Canadian Government, and for this reason I went 
over to Canada. 

^'^ Canaan was nothing to Canada. Milk and honey are very well, 
jSiit Canada has creatn and peaches, grapes and wine. I went 
gathering grapes in Hamilton by moonlight— their flavor was ex- 
celleht, andy bunches abundant beyond imagination. The Mayor 
pf Hamilton did me the honor of showing me the fruits of Canada, 
oh exhihition in a great fair then being held. Fniit^painters in 
waie^-colurs should go to Canada. Hues so new, various, and 
JbriHIant have never l^en seen in an English exhibition of painters 
j^ water-colors. Nor was their beauty deceptive, for I was per- 
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m£fct<d to taste the fruit, wheo I found that its delicate tee^mar 
but an ** outwArd siga of its inward" richness of flanror. It wai^ 
u&expected^a find the. interior of the Town Hall of Hamilton im^ 
posing wilfa grace of design, rich with the wood-carver's art» tg^ 
JieT«d'by opolenee of ^aceaud convenience of arrangement tar- 
exceeding unything observed in the Parliament Houses of Ottawa 
or <tf W^Lshington. The parliamentary buildings of Canadti, like- 
thosertyf the capital of Washm^ton, are worthy of the great coun^ 
tried in which they stand ; bur were I a subject of the Domiaion^ 
drft'^tizenof t^e United States, I would go without onedinnir 
ayear inord^ to subscribe to a fond for paying wood-earvers lot 
impart to the debaUug chambers a majestic sense of national dura- 
bility associated with splendor of art. The State House of Wash^ 
ington and the libmry of the Parliament of Ottawa have rooma' 
possessing qualities which are not exceeded in London b^ any: 
aevotiad'to similar purposes. The dining-room of the Hotel Bruns 
wick/in Madison Square, New York, has a reflected beauty derived 
fnnskdlB bright and verdant surroundings, with whichitis interior 
is c{^««nt. But the Windsor Hotel of Montreal impressed me 
more than any other 1 saw. The entrance-hall, with its vast imd 
gzaeeful dome, gave a sense of apace and dignity which the hotels 
ol Ohieago and Saratoga, enormous as they are, lacked. The 
stormy lake of Ontario, its thousand islands, and its furious rapids^ 
esctenaing four hundred miles, with the American and Canadian 
shores .on either hand, gave me an idea of the scenic glory of 
€bi]iada,uttedy at variance with the Insipid rigor and frost-bound 
glOfjDi whic^ 1 had associated with the country. A visitor from 
Anierica does not 1 ravel thirty miles into Canada without feehi^ 
that the shadow of the Crown is there. Though there was maxiu 
lestly iefis sockil lil)erty among the pe(^le, the eivic and political 
independence of the Canadian cities seemed to me to equal that of 
the United States. The abounding courtesy of the press, and the 
eultivitfed charm of expression by the Speetaior of Hamihion and 
the (SHobe of Toronto, were equal to anything I observed an^* 
where. And not less were the instances of private and official 
courtesy of the country. 

' At Ottawa I had the honor of an interview with the Premier, Si* 
Jcim Macdonald, at hi& private residence. The Premier of Canada 
had' the repute, I knew, of bearing a striking likeness to the late 
Premier of Englasd ; but I was not preparS to find the resem^ 
blance so remarkable. Excepting that Sir John is less in stature 
tiHm Lord Beaconsfield, persons who saw them apart- might mis- 
take (Mie for the other. On presenting a letter from Mr. Witton 
(of Elamilton, a former member of the Canadian Parliament^ myself 
Mid iir. Chariton were admitted to an audience with Sir John, 
IKhpn X found a gentleman of frank and courtly mann«r% who 



pamilEted mt to believe that he would take inter cetssidBratiaiK :lb6^ 
onypottil I made to him, that the. Govemment of Gamnitt i^Mmlil 
issue A blue-book upon the emigrant eonditions of: tiierentlre^Do* 
mioUm, similar to those fonnerlj given to us in.ijnglaffld hylmAt 
Gkarenden, *' On the €ondition of the Laboring OkiBsea Abroad,'* 
tinmishing details of the prospects of empioyment, settJiMiienti edW^ 
catiou. tenure of land, climatic conditions, and the purchaiEdng 
pow^nr of money. Sir John kindly undertook to receive frbtn ae;: 
a9 80Cilli:«sl should be able to draw it up, a scheme of inQticnidimt 
simflar tor that which I prepared some years ago at tiiB.va|tKSBti of> 
Lofd dareodon. A speech of Lord BeacoiSfield's was at/ that 
time much dkcussed by the Amerkan and Canadian press, as^Sir 
John^Macdonald had recently been on a visit to Lord BeaceaisdebL 
Sir John ^eplained to me in conversatiocL that in the Loadon \ re- 
pods of Lot^ Beaconsfield's speech, these appeared ithe mistatke^of 
cdnverting " wages of sixteen dollars per month" into *• wa^^of 
suEte«K«hilling& per day," and of describing emign^ion '* west of 
the^fitate' * as emigration from the ' * Western States. * ' Tiiis enabled 
H»to point out to Sir John that if these misappr^em^tms oould 
aiJBe in the mind of one so acute as Lord Beaconstield, as to'in»:: 
foirmiitioii given by an authority so eminent and ezaet as Sir" John 
himself, it showed how great was the need Which the English 
public must feel of accurate and official information upoa fiicts 
wMh which they were neoessarily unfamiliar. AfterWMd I had 
the pleasure of dining with the Minister of Agricultture, the Hon. 
<BtHiir. Hfttry Pope» Both myself and my friend Mr. Charltoiir'^hD 
was also a guest, were struck with the Cobbett-like vigor of stated; 
OBMant which characterized Mr. Pope. He explained the Ganadiwti 
tfacory d? protection as dispassionately as Cobden would that.jof 
free trade. Mr. Pope had himself, I found, caused te ai 
Very valuable publications of ^reat service to emigraitts. He iid« 
Biitted, however, that there mi^t be advantage in .cbmbining all 
^e.infeonation in one book which would be universally aeoossible, 
and kBOWB to be responsible. I was struck by one remark of this 
iRinister worth repealing : ''In Canada^" he said, '* we have but 
one enemy — cold, and he is a steady but manageable adrersary, 
isk whose advent we can prepare and whose time of departure we 
kxvow. While in America, malaria, ague, fluctuation of tettipem- 
tiire are intermittent. Science and sanitary prevision will in time 
exteitttinate some dangersv while watchfulness win adwayi^ be 
needsd in regard to others." 

Subsequently I thought it my duty to make a sinsilar pviypenstil 
to the Government of Washington. Golonel Robert logenoU int^ 
troduced nae to Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State, who with thQ 
ooyjrtesy I had heard ascribed to him, gave immediate attention to 
the sub^t« Looking at me with his wise^ peiiet|:atin0 eyes, he said 
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*• Yon kotnw, Mr. Holyoake, *e difficulty the Federal Qovemmeiil^ 
tt^buld; hate in olnainlng the collective information you wish-'*. 
Then he dialed the difliculties with precision, showing that he ia 
sjUintly .comprehended the scope of the proposed red-book« wiUi* 
djtitiiffU^' suggesting that the difficulties were obstacles. So far as 
t pould Observe, an American statesman, of any quality, does Xiot^ 
believe i^ ''obstacles" to any measure of puolic utility. I watf^ 
awailB that the Federiil €k>vemment had no power to obtain trom^ 
the different States reports of the kind required, but Mr. Evarts 
Emitted that if he were to ask the Governor of each State to furf^ 
nish him with the information necessary for etnigrant use, with a; 
yiew to include it in an official account of the emigrant features of 
aD the otates, he would no duubt receive it. I undertook, on my 
return to England, to forward to him, after consulting with the' 
Cooperative Guilds a scheme of the kind of red-book required:: 
Mr. fjvarts permitted ine to observe that many persons, as he must 
well uiOW, come to America and profess themselves dissatisftc^... 
iThey. find many things better than they could have hoped to flu4. 
Uiem; but jsince they were not What they expected, th^y were never 
reconciled. The remedy was to provide real information of thcf 
niAin. things t^ey would find. Then they would come Intelligently, 
if Jthey came ^t all, and stay contented,. General Mussey aid lUe 
tne favor of taking me to the White House, and introducmg me to 
the I President and Mrs. Hayes, where I had the opportunity also 
ot itieeling General Sherman, who readily conversed upon the sub- 
ject of my visit, and made many observations very instructive to 
mOf . .Mrs. ga^'es is a very interesting lady, of engaging ways aad 
remarkable animation of expression, quite free from excitement- 
She had.beeu in Kansas with the President a few days before, an^ 

?;ind)y remarked, as something I should be glad to hear, that she 
QMxia on. the day they left that evety colored person who had. 
arrived there from the South was in some place of employment 
The Presidejat had a bright, frank manner ; and he listened with 
sUOb a grace of patience to the nature and reason of the request X 
had made to Mf. Evarts, and which I asked him to sanction, If he 
a|^pfpyed of it,, that I began to think that my pleasure at seeing 
bjim would end wlUi my telling my story. He had. however, only 
t4keh time to hear entirely to what it amounted, when he explained 
lUsyleWOf it with a sagacity and completeness and a width of 
itiUdtratlon which surprised me. He described to me the dilTerent 
qtialitie^ of the various nationalities of emigrants id the States, ex- 
pte^^lhg^What I had never heard any one do before— a very high 
opinion of. the. Wel»h, whose good sense and success as colonists 
h(id, come under his observation. Favorable opinions were ex- 
^Jr(G)$sed by leading journals in America upon the suggestion above 
oesQrlt^. : Tpjsome^it seemed of such obvious utUiiy thiit v^oft^et 
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i>ri&T^t that It had never been made before. If its public' uaefuJ: 
n^'cbntlnueB apparent after due consideration, no doubt a bopk 
of JJjie nature in question will be issued. ;/ " .^ 

; /there is no law in America whicli pennits co-operatjo^ to t^ 
cOipmenced In the humble, unaided way in which it hai? ariaSi iii 
England. When I pointed this out to tht; gentlemen uf the Colony 
Ala. Association, the remark was made, ** Then we wjll get a law 
for th0 purpose.'' In England, working-men requiring an itn? 
prQVement in the law have thought themselves fortunate in living 
tillrthe day when a member of Parliament could be induced to piS 
4 question on the subject ; and the passing of a bill has been , an 
expectation inherited by their children, and not always realized Id 
their time. Emerson has related that wlien it was found that the 
l>en3ions awarded to soldiers disabled in the war, or to. the families 
of those who were killed, fell into the hands of unschipnlpns 
claim agents," a private policeman in New Tork conceived tht5 

San of a new law which would enable every persoh entitled t<i 
e. nioney to surely receive it. Obtaining leave of absence fa6 
i^ent to Washington, and obtained, on his own representation, the 
jessing of two acts which effected this reform, I .found: the 
ppliceman to he an old friend of mine, Mr. George i8. IMfcWatten^ 
whom I found now to be an officer of customa in wew York. AiJl 
instance of this kind is unknown in this country. Emerson re^; 
m^fka that, *' having freedom in Anierica, this accessibility to leg- 
i^tav>rsi and promptitude of redressing wrong, are the means by 
whicb it 1^ sustained and extended. " , 

j: Before leaving Waijhington, I thought it my duty to callat;rtjV 
British Embassy, and communicate to His E^^cellency gir Edwird 
Thornton particulars of the request X bad made to the governments 
ql Cauada and of the United States ; since if His Excellent should 
be able to approve of the object thereofait would be an important 
recommendation of it. I pointed out to Sir Edward that ** though 
public documents were issued by the departments of both govern- 
ments, the classes most needing them knew neither ^ow to collect 
or collate them, and reports of interested agents could not t)e 
Wholly trusted ; while a government will not lie, nor exaggerate, 
nor but rarely conceal the truth. Since the British Qovemment 
dp not discOuraee emigration, and cannot prevent it. It is better 
that our poor fellow-countrymen should be put in possession of in- 
fomation which will enable them to go out with their eyes open, 
instead of going out, as hitlierto, with their eyes mostly, shat,^ 
I Ought to add here that the Canadian Minister of Agriculture has 
sent me several valuable works issued in the Dominion, and that 
the Anierican Government have presented me with many works of 
^ like nature, and upward of five hundred largj^ maps of consider^ 
able value, all of which I have placed at the disposal of Uie Quttd 
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of Co-operation in London, for dispersion amid centres of Workings 
nien, with whom the founder of the Guild, Mr. Hodgson Pfaft, U 
\h communication. ' 

.' Because I admired many things hi America, I did not Idam to 
undervalue my own country, but came bacli: thinldng more highly 
of it on 2nany accounts than I did before. Not a wora escaped me 
which disparaged it. In Canada,. as well as in America, I lieafd 
expressed the oddest ideas imaginable of the decadence of Engiand. 
I a) ways answered that John a\x\\ was as sure-footed, if not quite 
^6 nimble, as Brother Jonathan ; that England would always hold 
up its wilful head ; and should the worse come to be very bad, 
tJncle Sam would superannuate England, and apportion it an ait- 
iiuity to enable it to live comfortab^ ; doing this out of regard t& 
the services John Bull did to his ancestors long ago, and for Che 
Jl^ood- will the English people have shown Uncle Sam in their lucid 
ihteirvals. As vet, I added. England has inexhaustible energies of 
its own. But lately it had Cobden with his passion for interna 
tionai prosperity ; and John Stuart Mill with his passion for tfuth ; 
it has still Bright with his passion for justice ; Gladstone wllhhia 
passion for conscience ; and Lord Beaconsfleld with his passion' for 
•^himself * and even that is generating in the people a new pasnalon 
for democratic independence. The two worlds with one langiiaj|;8 
will know how to move with equal greatness side by side. Besides 
the inexhaustible individuality and energy of Americans proper, 
ihe country is enriched bv all the unrest and genius of Europe. I 
was not astonished tbit America was '' big" — I knew that b6f0f^ 
What I was astonished at was the inhabitants. Nature made the 
country ; it is freedom which has made the people. I went there 
without prejudice, belonging to that class which cannot aifotd 
io hatre prejudices, I went there not to see'sumething which I ex- 
pected to see, but to se6 what there was to be seen, what manner 
Of people bestrode those mighty territories, and how they did ft, 
andlrhat they did it for ; in what spirit, in what hope, and with 
what prospt^ets. I never saw the human mind at large before net- 
tngouita own account — imhampered by prelate or king. Every 
ewor and every virtue strive there for mastery, but humanity his 
the bestt)f tlie conflict, and progress is upixermost. ; 

Co-operation, which . substitutes evolution for revolution 'In 
seeurtng compet^ce to labor, may have a great career in the New 
VTorld. In America the Germans have intelligence, the French 
brightness, the Welsh persistence, the Scotch that success which 
comes to all men who know how to lie in wait to serve. The Irish 
attract all sympathy to them by their humor of imagination and 
boundless capacity of discontent. The English maintain their 
steady purpose, ai^d look with meditative, bovine eyes upon tbe 
novelties of life around tiiem, wearing out the map of a new path 
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wim looking at it before making up their mind to take it ; but 
ttie fertile and adventurous American, when be condescends to give 
co-operation attention, will devise new applications of the principle 
unforeseen here. In America I received deputations from real state 
9ocialist6, but did not expect to find that some of them were Eng- 
Ikhmen» But I knew them as belonging to that class of politicians 
^ tiome who were always expecting son^ething to be done for 
Vtmokt and who had uot acquired the wholesome American instinct 
Qt doing something for themselves. Were state workshops estabr 
liBhed in that country, they would not have a single occupant in 
tliree months. New prospects open so rapidly in America, and 
sotmany p^(^le go in pursuit of them, that I met with men who 
tol been in 'so many places that they seemed to have forgotten 
^^ere they were born. If the bit of paternal government could 
.^ got into the mouth of an American, it would drop out in. a day 
whe opens his mouth so often to give his opinion on things in 
geii<)rai. The point which seemed to be of most interest to j&eri- 
cao thinkers, was that feature of co-operation which enables work- 
^})g«men to acquire capital without having any, to save without 
^bninlshing any comfort, to grow rich by the accumulation of sav- 
inga^ which they had never put by, through intercepting profits by 
•eooBomy in distribution. Meditatiug self-employment by assoCia* 
:tive gAins, English co-operators do not complain of employers who 
tbey think treat them unfairly, nor enter into defiant negotiations, 
nor make abject supplications for increase of wages ; they take 
jitepa to 8ui>ersede unpleasant employers. With steam transit 
ready for every man's service, with the boundless and fruitful 
Jt«lds of Australia, America, and Canada open to them, the policy 
i0i self -protection is to withdraw from those employers and: places 
with whom or where no profitable business can be done. To dis- 
pute with capital which carries a sword is a needless and disastrous 
warfare, even if victory should attend the murderous struggle. 
Bven the negro of the South has learned the wisidom of Withdraw- 
ing himself. He has learned to fight without striking a blow : he 
leaves the masters who menace him. If he turned upon them be 
.would be cut down without hesitation or mercy. By leaving them 
their estates become worthless, and he causes his value to be per- 
.oeived without the loss of a single life. 

. I learned in America two things never before apparent tome, and 
■to which I never heard a reference at home : First, that the dis- 
persion of unrequited workmen in Europe should be a primary 
principle of popular amelioration, which would compel greater 
changes in the quality of freedom and industrial equity than all 
.the speculations of philosophers or the measures of contending 
politicians. Secondly, that the child of every poor man should bg 
CP^oeated for an emigrant, and trained and Imbued with a knowL 
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efA^ of unknown countries, apd inspired witli th($ i^plrlt ;ot ^ftiffr 
tare therein; and tlmt all education Is half worUile^sd-Ylr mim 
mockery of the poor child's fortune-— which does not traih ]^\m in 
physical strength, in the art of '*%hting the wilderness/ ';^iii^ 
such medianical knowledge as shall conduce to success thiei^n. ,1 
am for workmen being given whatever education genttiemen bay^ 
aad including in it such Instruclion as shall make a youth So mtich 
of a carpenter and a farmer that he shall know how to clear ground, 
put up a log'house, and understand land, crops, and the manage- 
ment of livestock. Without this knowledge, a mechanic, <4r 
clerk, or even an M. A. of Oxford, is mpre helpless thapi a cpmihoji 
farm-laborer, who cannot spell the name: of the |>oot house wliicn 
sent hnn out. We have in Europe surplus population. Elsewhere 
lie rich and surplus acres. The new need of progress is tp transf ^ 
(^apcFOfwdtDg worknien to the unoccupied prairies. Parents shriljk 
from, the idea of tbeir sons having 4o leave their/oV^U country ;lb^t 
they have to do this when they b^omesoldiers^-^t^e Jiateful n^cttts 
of :empira bitely^-^carrying desolation and dcatU isimpn^ peppi^; ^ 
honert as thems^ves, but more unfortunate. B^^]i,Um coutb^ 
wldch lends young men to perish at Isandula, or on the:rpcks^ bf 
Afghanistan, would turn into a paradise the wildest wild:erne^ m 
the world of which they would become the proprietors. WtDle 
honest men are doomed to linger anywhere In poverty and precari- 
ousness, this world is not fit for a gentleman to live in. IMVes 
may hare his purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously eyJB^ 
day... I, for one, prav that the race of Pives may increase ; but 
what I wish also is, that never morQ shall a Lazarus be f pUhd at 
hisi^ites, '3 

Gbobgb Jacob KohtosxK, in the Mneteefnth 0eniwry,-: 
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AuQ^o the various classifications to which huinan beings mity 
be subjected, there is one that makes them^ consist respec^eljT of 
thosttr Jfb^.iave tofi^ much. and^tbasQ who have toamil«^-^. 
-As a ntfp, however, a great deal of drror- iur& lindef a^ swelling 
gener^liaMion. Nothing is 'so false as facts, except ^ifiguloes,- to 
which we may also add except philosophical ^'generalieslidfllg;" 
Of course there are a set of people who have too much and another 
set who have too little to do ; but my belief is that the majority 
of people belong to both categories, that at varying times of their 
life they have respectively too much and too little to do. Of the 
two sharply contrasted classes it must be much more comfortable 
and agreeable to belong to the latter ; but on the broad principlo 
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rllif.better to wear out than to rust out, it may be supposed 

^^ l^t^e first lot ioay mtrinsically be tndre Immao andntoef faoaor* 

aple..iXt fiappens in the case of Multitudes of people that ther 

lukVe really too liitle to do in early life ; they hare: seat cins^ much 

Jiotiday add glorious leisure ; then comes the Iqd^ middle, stretcJii 

qI life with its incessant actirities ; and tben» when men. retire 

;frdni business, or business retires from them, there is the pfotrftQi^ 

eiyening during which many who have had too much now find t^t 

puce more they have too little to do. Of course the real pl^iJosc^hy 

>pf life Is to hit the golden mean, to steer between the to6 much itnd 

^,|po little ; but practically there are quite sufficient peoide tvhoiaiss 

^thiBii^^an to furnish us with an article on them and their ways. 

i.,,!pJbi, this ample, blessed, glorious season of youth, with its leisufie 

iimd.Mudependencc and hopes and chances ! In these davs espe- 

Qialiy, when the home rule is so mild and loving-^yerv dlfiCerent 

from the. Bhadamanthine rigor which some of us remember*«^when 

;tbie.t6ne of our public schools is infinitely altered vnd softened, 

gwtifiii even the universities lay as niuch stress on facketa.^hd.lhe 

^riyer as iipon lectures and chapel, there is h season of Idsare whkh 

^to^y never come back again in life, or perhaps not tiil life httear- 

,^]^ if^a iinal rapids. There ^e many young people whose livea:lAre 

,nuaerably overtaxed in working for open scholarships at.achoc^; 

jbut there are also numbers who really aeem to hare too ntlle todo. 

, And it Is just possible that early in life young people may aci(|uke 

Mt inyeterate habit of this too little, which may last all through 

) J|lle and thoroughly sj^oil it for them. One of our greatest ju<L^ 

y,^aS9 lamenting to a friend of mine the other day that ho was auo- 

'gcther t)ehih(rin the literature of the day. If j^ou go lo a banister 

ormember of Parliament in the full tide of activity, he willLSuroba- 

bly tell ^ou that he has no time for reading ^, WEL6::Vt you are a 

youngster he will probably exhort you to do what you can in the 

way of reading while you are young, because when you have too 

/Wich to do. .there will be no time for it. It may be said gener- 

My 6i ourjeuTnem darSe that^tbey have too little to 190. :5%errare 

x'AU Qorts of diabolical proverbs about such men: '* The devil 

r^eng^ other men, but idle nien tempt Uie devil.'* ** Thi^defvil 



:4^!^peg in an' idle head.**; 



Ji ttourse Uils apptieslto Qtir veiy. chanmng but 'sbnMWliat^vola- 
:4il&^younfl: friend, the girl of the period. That ^tisrestiag young 
'W«knaa frequently answers to the name of Lady Clam ^ere 4e 

y^* We all know that that very unsettled ydiing penon: had a 

great de^ too little to do. 

** la time 8o heavy on your handB, 
You needs must, play each pra&ks as these f* 

Such young people speak of pastime, t.^., passing time, also of kill- 
ii^ time,i^4a fure frequently pathetic in their dedari^tions that they 
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lia- e " nothing to do. *' Then our poet remonstrateis with ** C^iir%,*^ 
aiidlaltogether shows us that ** Clara" is in a veiy bad way, Q^> 
dot?* not require tobe an heiress to have Clara a faults. 

** Clara, CJara Vere de Vere, - • , 

If time be heavy on yonr hands. 
Are there no beegars at yonr sates, 
Or any poor alMUt your lands ? . ., 

Oh, leaf h the orphan boy to readt . 

Or teach the orphan girl to eew/* 

Certainly the most plentiful class of those who have *' tpo Httte to 
do' * wa& taainly recruited from young ladies. They had a plefititnl. 
and even a perilous amount of leisure on their hands. We are ba-- 
proving all this. Women are beginning to find out llieir mtssipn. 
Thoy now make nurses, Sisters of Mercy, doctors (I think ^eir 
doctoring ouafht to be limited to women and childtenX tel^ritfHbi^ 
clerks, m^nbers of school boards, mistresses of boar^d scbms, 
which m^ny young ladies mifflit find pleasanter imd more remu-- 
neralive than govemessing. It is only to be feared that there fi|$[ 
still many youhg ladies who do too little^ who, if they did i^t^ook 
so far adeld ^nd only just looked at home, might have reason la^. 
alter their complaint of the too little into that of the too miK^* : 
And this also is to be noted as a curious fact, that many who oom- 
pljaln of the top much are, in point of fact, among those who^hsre 
the too little. My clerical friends often tell me that they can.^^ 
hard worked mothers of large fumllies who will give them eieottfi 
help in their parishes, while childless mothers, or widows, jac. 
leisurely y6Ung ladies will plead a multiplicity of engageitxents. 
But tbl^ experience is as old as the hills. Horace tfdks of^ his 
strenuous idleness, and Grotius confesses his habit of labdiioiii^J 
doing nothing. 

■ I am always very sorry for those who have too little to do. They 
seem to me scarcely to have a fair chance in the world. Their 
natures are not properly taxed and tested, trained alad developed. 
They tnight have been among the .great and wise tind good ^apd 
fatuous in the world ; but they have fallen ba,ck into the ranks t)f 
iha'igTKtmtm peeiM. Their liberation from the common cares and 
aictivitles of life, on Which, perhaps, they prided and plumed them-, 
bclves, is their drawback and tlieir bane. It is even possible lihat 
it/ttijaiy 'heVp'to kill them. A traveller -who visited- t^e Pitcidm 
MSnoe/s in' their lonely Psicific home fqund^some of themilying oi 
BKe6r. old'a'^ When between fifty* and sixty. They:had too little U> 
do. The tongti'fibre of hfe, for its due adjustmenjt,. needs a.ceftak 
amount of work and worry — of working against the collar, of 
straining against wind and tide. 

One day two strangers met at a little inn in the Isle of W)ghjt. 
One was a medical man ; the other was a man Of ielters, whose 
avocations gave him in9e9saDt work ^ftd. cWled him 'm\g^ (U] pert^ 
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of j^laces. I expect that the 3ame desire for repose had brought 
tliera thrbngh different paths to this same quiet haven of rest. In 
the rooming the special corres]>ondent~»so We had better designute 
Lim — la^ languidly on the grass^ plueking buttercups and daisies, 
and gazing languidly into the blue depths of the'sky. Charles James 
Fox used to say that there was only one thing better than lying on 
the grass with a book, and that i/vas lying on t^e grass without a 
book. 

-The Medical man watched him. Those medical men often have 
a* <irlck df watching every one. Their fellow-creatures are their 
books, and they get into the habit of scanning such pages very 
swiftly. 

^^* Sir/* said the medical man, ''1 should ^ink that you vreie 
rMbef fond of lying on the grass and gathering daisies. *' 

'"^^ Sir,*' was the answer, " I have a passion for it. I flihould like 
nothing better in life than to lie on the ground and pluck Che 
d^ldies." 

'*♦ And yet, air/* was the rejoinder, ** Ihave a strongs idea that 
y(^ «r& ft tnan who goes about a great deal in the world, and takes 
aii inlereSfl in a great many subjects.'* 

:t« I go about a great deal too much, and work a great deal mofe 
than I like. If Thad my choice in life, I should lie all day long 
ob the grass and pick daisies.'* 

'^^* Do you know, sir, what would be the probable result of your 
having too little to do V 

'*' Well, what would it be ?" 

** It would probably be an attack of paralysis. To eAMit up 
Wfivfc iiroutd probably be to close your existence. * ' 

And practically this is a kind of thing which does not happen 
Sio inf reclilently as mipht be supposed. It is always a dangerous 
<Msla for the p(t>fes8iooal man who retires from thu full tide of 
b«i6lneds without having learned the art of cultivating and enjoy- 
ing leidure. Men of the highest professional emiuence have found 
tiiemselves absolutely stranded when they have passed from the 
oot»dition of having too much to that of having too little to do. 
One might here teU tragic narratives of melancholy desjsair and 
9»ieide.; - - 

f^^Tbere aafe some persons who appear to be absolutely insatiate in 
^Irdesir^for work. Themore^hey have,the'more they want. They 
aire absolute buttons in the way of business.' They are adescrip- 
|k>B of people who always carrj^ note-books and pocket-books with 
^m, and seem to have a positive delight in accumulating memo- 
randa» ftQd, it is only fair to say, in industriously working throiqfh 
them when the proper time and opportunity arrive. Then they 
chee^k them off with great internal chuckling and delight, and 
commence upon a new series. Such people, no doubt, are very 



]pin4 and waU-iat^nUooed ;; but they ^re often their own wor|t>eDfi- 
voAv^r: One day lasjked n^y frlepd Jooes to mak« an appolnlqo^^^ 
T^ith me< ; Th^re were good reason3 why we ^should spend aii ^€fur 
|oge[tber« iJ.opes. consul led hb little book. There /was no day* 
aontfc^y ttQy hour in any day, that had not its cng^ement for tSa 
Iiii3r^f€artpig)it. It WHS a matter of the most elaborate, calculatjoti 
b<sfotrfi! a tim^ could be fixed. One day Jones met one of tbeiie 
intensely busy people^-^rather a distinguished man in his t^ay-r 
^^wn al Webtminster. He spoke, and very truly, of the multiplic- 
lly;of his engagements^ **I will give you a bit of advice, mjr 
fdsind,*' saidhe. ** Go to Westminster Pier and take the pennjr 
e^aiteiei* to Ijondon Bridge and back.** ** Yes," he answered,, with 
9.ilNglk».'* th^re are^ up doubt plenty of cheap amusements around 
-us, only there is no time fur them. Of course he did not take ..the 
penny steamer, {ustead o£ taking penny steamers he got ifi ahd 
died. 

v3rh#seTv:o^saystem will not stand more than a certain amo^nl 
tf yiOi|~^o npMreat it well it becomes paralyzed, as our friend I|l 
th«JblQ 0f Wight explained,. It appears tome that a man is ali^lS^t 
aa; badly off as a convict- prisoner if he is tied up to the moralitf- 
l^l^to: e^ery day of his life by those mems.in his pock^tbook. 
Wlukt tiimedoes he leave himself for reading and thinking, lor. hli 
aw|ipriv<rte tastes and pursuits ? 

j: There are i^ome men who have not only the taste for hard work 
and ^e capacity for it, but are also under the necessity of it by 
nea^n ol their great position. They cannot escape from having 
$OM»,n]|i|cb to do. The Prime Minister, or the Attorney-General^ or 
any':professional man works in a way that would be disdained bjr 
h^\^ k>west menial. A great man becomes great by reason of the 
siurvijEral of the fittest. Look at our great men I What broad 
^^^ and abdomina they have ! What hard heads inside and &ia)h 
s^ff\ J^(^ at such a man as Mr. Gladstone, who at one epocli 
'ha3:11ie pares of empire upon his shoulders, and at another inve^ 
rhie little fortune in postK}ards, and answers every inquiry as if he 
i^ere the.editor of Notes and Queries or of the Family Merald itseU. 
Be is like an elephant that can either crack a nut or prostrate an 
<oak» .Among the last letters of Geoige Canning is one in which 
he mentions Pozzo Borgo*s secret of getting through much work. 
jltwml'jun apres VavUre, It was the keeping of things distinct — 
;;^ie:}thoioiigh]y doing one thing before you went on to the oth^. 
r!Bi^ei8;the fairy order whose wand reduces the most heterogema- 
:-«NAi£anateudtiJi0 to comparative simplicity. . For many people t|le 
work is simply unpossible. I know a man who gets about tht«e 
dthquMuidKletters every morning. He sends a cart for them evety 
jaeibrnihgJtoi;he Geneitkl Post Offioe,^ w of course the government 
.iA::aicua0U%lQ \give: hto every. faGili^> JEt# ^ i^ miU maj <>{ 
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irb^ to attend to his letters. Only those "Which are private or 
Very special actUj^ come before him. One is reminded of Napo- 
Ijepu's plassificanqn of business. Some is done, some does itself, 
«id some is len undone. It is astonisliing bow much business 
^Oes itself. If you only leave voiir Utters alone, as a rule tbejr 
^sifeT themselves. The man who has really too much to do fincw 
tiiat his only way of living his life is to work by time and not by 
pieceu Make up your mind to strike work at a certain definite 
,t(me. it is, a fine feeling to know that ^ou have work to do, and 
ibat you are doing it ; that you are domg it fairly well, and that 
your work tells, you are cqtting down trees in the forest of diffi- 
culty. You are hewing out the steps by which you will climb to 
jCompetence and distinction. Those are wise lines of Tennyson, who 
^ so many wise lines : 

^* t nU) liim wht» works. And feels he works. 
The same great year la ever at the door." 

jtoojnuch work often gives a feeling of bewildenneBt and dismay, 
1^4 too much work will possibly end in no work at all. We have 
in heard of the celebrated housemaid who rose early in the mo«ii« 
U^j^r the c^^ of her various duties. There was the 

ibtih to lay« the kitchen to get tidy, the beds to make, the carpeta 
to W swept, the door to be answered. The housemaid surveyed 
.the situation, and came to the conclusion that she had too much to 
,tU), and itccordingly went to bed aicain. A great many people act 
Jafter ihe example of that philosophical housemaid. I know a 
jnan who discovered one season that he bad a great deal too much 
to do. He bad his profession to attend to, a large family to look 
jitter ; he was engaged in a lawsuit ; he was pledged to write 
Articles in daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly periodicals. He was 
'perf^9tly overwhelmed by the number and variety of his responsi- 
I>ilitie8. . A desperate resolution seized hioi. He stowed away some 
.surreptitious fivers, and gave positive orders that no letters or tele- 
mms should be sent after him. Then he disappeared among the 
]^kes and mountains of North Italy. For two months he never came 
,near his work. He thought it rather odd when he found out that he 
jiad not been much missed, and that the world had ffot on very 
Irell without him. However, he certainly cut the Gordian knot— 
what a man ought to do when he has got too much to do. 
- J?^ evidently thought that his great business was to *' get out of It 
m^ And if his work was really killing him, and he really came 
Jlick recuperated for future work, who will say that that too was 
iSpt a j^uoq morning's work whea he put the ** silver streak'^ of the 
;^(4iaimel between himself and his manifold perplexities ? 
/lihink it is Baron Bunsenwho somewhere savs that life is a 
Iponflict of duties: There is a preliminary stage to be settled. Tou 
xno^ &st i^ ^ple to acknovi^ledge the idea (rf du^ at all before 
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ydftt cangettbem toacknowMge tbe Tairiety of duties,. And to 
steer their way among them. There was a Teir able man who 
said that his mind was absolutely paralyzed 'vnSini anjthiiig pre- 
sented itself to him in the light of a duty. BdW^ of later, how^: 
eyer, we be^n to appreciate the force of fiansen's fSIii^tous i^nse. : 
One set of duties drags us one way, and another set of duties dra^^s 
us another. We are ooniscious both of a centrifugal and a c^trtor 
etalforcu The result is that instead of travelling on either sioe 
of a square we describe a diagonal. Pet^ps the dfagomyi 
is the best toad f<»: ua. Or we proceed in curves instead of 
straight lines ; and there is a greater mystery and complexity and 
uJBC about the curve. This renection may perhaps ne a jonree of 
consolation to some worthy people who may GxA themselves 
obliged to mediate between conflicting roads, and instead of q;)eDd* 
ing their strength with ample result in one direction, are oMiged te 
move on lines which they would hardly have marked out for tbem-> 
s6lve% ' But though their orbit may be eccentric, thought they jon^^ 
winder beneath strange stars and. unfamiliar skies^ yet thia VMffmi 
th^ir destined path, designed for rare and excellent uaes« j^uad- wit 
is one nracticfd lesson, u one might talk sermon-fashion, to b^ ds^ 
rived i?om this consideration. When wetlunk we have too^mu^ 
to do we are^ill very intolerant of interruptions. We grudge ^ 
chance visitor his Ave minhus. It is astonishing, by the way.,- 
how much can be done in Ave minutes. I once cmled oi| a TCiy 
bitsy mao, who held out his watch and told me that he eotdd give 
ine exactly five minutes. My business was over hi two minutei^ 
and I rose to go. But he said that we had still three minntet to^ 
geUier, and very excellent usie we made of them. Now it. is iqst 
possible that the interruption may prove of more importance ium 
the original business. The main action of a piece is proqioted by 
its by-play« There is many a man who prefers to go, like a orov. 
straight to his mark ; but most people will think that the mesaider- 
lags of a hver prove of mace beauty and use than if itranin a 
st^ight line, like a canaL The interruptions and deviations, em- 
dJtUy If attended to without huny and/flurry, form port of the In^ 
tegral business of life. The Czar Nicholas, m a 'fit of imperifdism, 
determined that he would himself Jay down the line of raH Ir09i 
Sc ' Pt^rsbiirg : to Moscow. He _ mnde it as straight aS^ a ni]i«r.. 
DoubtieSs the /plan might have its advantages. But he made Hs 
wi^y tkrotrgh forest and morass which might easily have bfseujikirt* 
0d, and left big towns on the right hand and (»n the left unprorided 
with railway accommodation ; so tlmt I think that, uponthe ifliole» 
he might have done better it he had turned now to the right and 
now to the left without pursuing that stern, uncompromlmg* uhr 
defviatiuff line. Which things are an allegory. 
Now tnere l& a <:ertaln amount of busmess which we all have to 
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dOi It Is toftioess wbfoh sinipl.t }am N> iwdoBe «rivt>lcii does itscif , 
and ^4o^ i«Aye it uodooe Is ftu effectual and pnilMiblj « disastrous 
witT'of doing it. We all have toattaod tomstiterael mind, bodlj» 
and^ttstfttew Brery person, oonaciou^y or uiuconsotiHisly; maps out 
a cert aiti faiige of matters which reaUy mint i)e attended to. Oidj 
it is a.€fidous fact, illustrating th&perf«n^ty of human natawy-that; 
neuiny peopte> hM/Hng acquired a notba of what they htare f^ to 
de^t pot them in a kind of reverse order, doing what is least neces- 
savy ^nd comparatively unimportant first, and leavii^ what is ahso^ 
Idtely^sseiitiai to come last and to take care of itself. As; Mscaulay : 
siys, t|ieiae4ire p[ersons who gather the ehaff into the barn and hwm 
n^ ttie wheat with unquenchable fire. Let us dntw up a tablo of 
o^X>aniiCite duties^ responsibilities, and avocations. Unless ^e 
coiiko to the ^opinion thiita hximan being consists of .ai^aiie^ of 
cteilxiaals and a couple of bucketfuls of' water, we sha^ -think lhat« 
mail hks a sOuEi, and that this soul is deserving of primaFvattentioh* ■ 
T^& tii^e aipostles of culture, Mr. Matthew Arnold being the 
C^WegilBt all tell us that mentai dOfslapment is: tin) one ereati^aty^ 
of-liy main nature.- They SEOry entirely Ignore spiritual dei^lQp- 
meilt#/ but they 4vacount a man hai?d^ worthy of life who is unsiis* 
c^itihleof kitelleotual expansiosi. At this point, indeed, i shoflld • 
like to split a friendly lance with the philosophers. Bome clever 
nonN9^t, James Hmnay, I think and m. really dever . novelist is 
n^eessarity something of a philosopher^-Hsays that a man had better 
wofsliip a crocodile than wor^p notbingat all. 1 do not prof'ess; 
to vindicate such a very extreme supposition, but this I say, there 
a«o EAtiUitudes, nay the majority,. of the human race who havjl^ no 
diaiice of Uteearyand intellectual culture, but who oeveBrtbdkiSSv 
tfiPMt^' every hoar of their lives, maybe carrying on. a spiriinal 
ed^ofUion. Then after Uiis ment^ ediicatiou-f-for whioh. in my 
htliBible way, I desire to be a strennoos advoettte—I put down 
healUi as the third great point to be aimed at, I know that jnany- 
sensible Deople would put down this as the chief point of all ; bat 
Ihavse not adopU^d this classification without considering things 
aH -round. But I think that a spiritual and immortal bang«-H>B 
(be hypothesis that we are spiritual and immortal bein|2^ft*-« would 
do^berately prefer mental and spiritmd health to mere j^^k^ 
hteltii. Borne of the best work in the world has been dona bypeo- 
pie yn^Ot oa the Spartan system of exposing the weakest cm Mmmt 
T«ygdtns, would simply be put to death as useless and tmproducw. 
live members of society. Then after this comes the question of 
waya and means. We all want to make a little filthy lucre. fiSch 
man «»aats to make his '* little pile ;*' and the b^ger that littk 
pile, 40 .mueb the better. Diva Pecnnia, in the opiiiion of many,- 
ongbt to come in the veryilrst of all. We all remember the 
woidis of the Latin sitirist ; " Mpney ; hone^ly if it is tobe doQe^ 
but anyhow— money." 
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2. Tibeii; (advawefeg B f uiilber fttage^ pu| dowo ^BiM^mettUi^U 
f». aHi!f«y' well for Sir €kprge C<»-DewaU Lewis to say Uiat It!? 
wwrid Intolerable wHUoutjits Amuseipents. I have nadaptit tj^at 
8le Georgeir ^wk ii outf i» tbe iway of uniu^mfinls a^ ; muck yi 
8lt|r 0f Uft- Rti)cr«atioa in rulaled lotrw^rk m shadow lo jsmfahine, 
^irdDjffindhili to uprhill, Nowrymi' will ohsepve thf^e five esBeniw} 
p^DtSc : /€!imot them wp on your five finger^. The soul, the mi^d, 
tfa^'bddyv mfcaosv! recreatiou. These 4.hinif« are all ahsoliit,^ly psseu.- 
t^ifllvjlhe i06ly quesUoo bei»^ as ivprds Ihe order ot sewiority^ 
' Wiii£th0f we have too much to do or top little to do, soojethiugw^ 
to he^oneJu respect to these things. But the popuJaliou <rf the 
Biritiish Xslauds being mostly fools, most pet^Ie reveise the order qf 
tk^gfk a So you will find people wbP will occupy themselves wjit|i 
my ^* petty-* engagemenU while lliey eannot fie brpught to x5Qfi» 
mifif awlteire, of the highesft^ iiBiport. Now* in line ctwe of (he.JSye 
pg^tf} i^TOuri human ohaiter, people generally begia at the leM^ 
ai»iWeW!5et> .The u{]^ei;mo&t idef^ m the mipds^ ^f i»eopJe i« ja^ 
4ui3r,rh«|it plen»s|irey whatei^erj theparlieulactheoiLyol pleasu^.mp^ 
hgi4K^ tl^ ibet ; Epicar^s iplac^ his Mea (6{ plc^isur^ iiV(BC^rwn 
oira^ftjld atim of life ; iind I suppt^se tiiai the napier; aQd^men9[p^ 
m ^i>. idiilosopher wasi more maligued and belied ^aii his. , But ju^ 
iac^ptthis theory of pleasure as the ground^warH of ,one*» 69QW 
philo^oph^, and every mau s^emstpl^ably free to attach ^hls owh 
liltfBfpretatlon. Theu after tbis most men put down the malj^lngol 
liieiD^ as ' ' the one thing needful,'* thisKixiaHingpf money al so xy m* 
sitiiutiQg the special pleasure of a great number of people. >- tTl]^ 
ilk^-maSiiig <)f money iavolves an expefidllure of tini^, strepgih, 
^^.th^tught' beyond a certain poiitt, the^ thermaking.^ itrbe^phd 
.'v^at jsr juece^ary is , a^ mbtake^ Money is not »n isnd' ;in ^MieU, 
]^ a meaos to an; end. You will find lueu giving up ^veirythlng 
t|^^t:.i3auakes;life; desirable dimply tlmt they ma^vaccumulate money 
lUrpuhUa wcttritiesj or have a ^arge fioating balance at their 
hanhei^'4, : They Are like chiikiren plHvingat sen^e childish gain©— 
IXJUIle bit9 pf pap^r come in^ and little bits of paper go out, aA4'th]^ 
ija^#l(.: Tbe jtotps of th^ Bank of i^ngland rhave no niaie red/valws 
thftt Qptes of the BfiJck pf Elegance., ^ man is worth not' what he 
li^»^but;¥4i^::be can igi^t the use of^ I lyipw some pe<^le wlio 
J^e^OffBS^ttrily w@rth^5h<|ir hun&eit thous^ « ye^»lfe^ inJ"«W 
Aoyc.l»W^9c«(, 9i|upiR^di«^Sw t The ^property <ki^. iadtWon^XQ 
IJiiHemi/hultp their represaitAtlves^ hayo .W W* 

whQ thos» riepresentatiyea may^ be, = : . : 

But it might be thought that people would ^t least sbow wisdom 
i5l^.Tt${»^4 t^ h^lth. Nil school of 8cep*;,ciBt« ia possible on this 
point. No critic arises to tell Pft'ple ♦'j.u eare for one'tr health Is 
altogether a baseless tradition. Thf* t^^T^f nature are, no doubt, 
very benign ; but if you inanage -'^^J^^^^^ j^^^d against them SQ 
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muc]j tlfe worse for ^oit Nature may be 6ur mother, but she is 
afspouUe capable bt showing herself a steprmottier. The laws rf 
^E^lth Work td the same calm, persistent, Joexorable matiner Ina the 
htws of the seasons and the orbits of the heavenly bodies: No 
^dbt the Conditions of health are better understood, and pec^le 
^ beginiiing to think, with the ex.Preraier» mnUds mnitaium, 
citiriia sanitas. Still there are people who lirejn the utmost deft; 
iiSti^e oi all the laws of nature; people who wiU gobble^ though 
Vi^ kbdw that they are digging their graves with tteir feeth ; 
^a will drink unwholesome beverages, though they might wiell 

f'Hv gout and gravel ; who will work hard long after tlie trtpod of 
ffe— ^brain, heart, lung3---has shown symptoms of weakness atid 
distress in one direction or another. But men will not abandon 
tbbir darling pursuits, trusting to the chapter of accidents or the 
^fgoi* of their constitutions. In matters of health there i% no sudh 
tfrmgas a chapter of accidents/ except indeed of imfa^oriible aiocii> 
mints : and if men live long with a good Constitution under Ai^fft- 
i6i^b!e condilioos, they would live still longer underi f«i^ombfe 
d6$^ttlon$. It is in vain 4^ you tell ia nian In the f uft tide of%yAi> 
i^lthat h^ is working inordinately, and that he will break tm* 
fife' dotiiiniies td work inordinately, and, as a matter of facif; fie 
does break up. Generally speaking, a man has dense ignorance of 
the laws of nature ; and if he knows something al)out them hewiU 
STU agatnst his lights. Then as for his mind — or what he is ples»^ 
tb'ci^l his mind->it appears to me that the average £ngltshmati la 
1^ dhd less given to mental effort. Reading occupies a Targer'area^ 
j[)iil is inucli more shallow than it once was. It is taking %emo^t 
^grigeh>us kind of personal liberty to try and improvis a maa^a 
itiura^ To feed low and to think high is an exploded theory i'th© 
pifactice is th6 very reverse. The mind has little cha«i% 'III the 
oo^ipetitioii with the love of amusement and with mon^y-^makiug. 
ittia iiirhen we come to that mysterious soul of ours, tbali royal 
|pij^ is frequently so utterly disgtiised, that men take no note of 
ffsr existence, or hardly rise beyond the poor soldier's prayer on tlie 
tfYfil of battle* **0 God, if there be a God, ha^e metcV on my 
J^iif, if'I have a soul V* Thus the first^a^e last and the fast iwt. 
^^ fuleof inverse proportioi^ is maintained.- In 4he main: £[ei$efi(* 
W^livHslaess. o€- Uf<&/ men give :ihe4iigiiestdegt««>ot«tteliti0nr to 
4n^t(k^of snitdler impdtliailce,^ ar smaller xlegire^ of attetfdos to 
'tetters df the highest importaace. Hen, too. Often think thai the 
meal is more than life ; and ladies that the raiment Is more than 
the body, ? 

Hnally, there is an old distich which has been running In my 
mind, and which is well worth the quoting ; 

**DonJaan Fernando 
Cfia't do more than he can do,** 
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And the happy fact is that Doti Jtian Fernando is nolT^Uyi^- 
jquiited to do more. When the Don has done his *' l^¥ei bestj." Ol" 
his little ^' possible/' he may rest upon his oars and b^ tlul^ilkft^ 
We may not have time to waste; but we have enough in whidh 
we may work. Our burdens were never mieant to crush US. 

It was one of the fine sayings of the first Napoleon, one of Ct^ vie#& 
wiiiich redeemed the blackness of his character, when he saw a lady 
standing in the way of a i>oor soldier carrying a load, "M^aik, 
^e^pect the burden. " If we feel that we have loo much to beap^-a 
burden of sorrow, of sin, of care — ^we know the words set to M^oi- 
dclssohn*s immortal music, where we may cast that burden. And 
for those generous souls whose regret it is that, disabled by sicte- 
t^ss or circumstances, they lead obscure, uncomprehend^ lives, 
afar from the fray, devoid, of its honorable dust and toil, dierl^ te 
4h;e consolation that from their ranks are drawli those who think 
taud pray and sympathize. 

Is kiogl J ; thoaeands in his preflence standi 
And speed o'er land and ocean withoat rest^ 
Those also serve who only stand and wait*. '^ ' "' 

Londtm Bd^^^ 

THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES? 

THSIfi EFFECTS ON FARMING AND PRODUCTION IN THAT , COUN- 
TRY AND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the report of one of the recent speeches of Hr. Oladstone, 
reference is made to information sent him by an English cotrei- 
spondent in this country in regard to the prices of certain farm-lands 
in Massachusetts, by which it appears that he has been misled in 
liis inference that Westeril competition has depressed Eastern fattn- 
ing in the United States ; his correspondent having formed a gen- 
eral conclusion upon very insufficient data. 

As a right understanding of the true effects and results of West- 
ern competition in the production of grain and meat may become 
of the greatest importance in the settlement of the grave questions 
in reference to land-tenure now pending in Great Brltam. it tnay 
not be unsuitable for an American to submit some considerations 
on the great changes that have in fact been brought about in the 
Eastern United States by the construction of railroads to the West, 
to which public attention- has not been much directed even yet* 

The -object of this paper is to prov« : 
' I. The vast saving of labor that has been effected In the eastern 
portion of the United States by the extension of the railway isystem 
to the West in procuring bread and meat at less and less cost. 

%, That the art of agnculture In the Eastern States has in recent 
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.^ear&ipadd a great ad7ance in respect to melhad of work and in 
-yariety of proaucls \ iu some , sections of the Eastern States there 
^^ aj^o been Gonsi(}eral^le increase in the value of agricultural 
^oducts, Buch progress having been promoted and made possible 
by the ^hanged relations of the two seetions of the Qou&try.grow- 
41^ ^ut of the railway system. 

V 8, ^<'fhat, under the unrestrieted . action of natural laws, Ulce 
elE^ts will be produced in Great Britain. 

I 4 • That, under the working of %he new force represented by the 
jBl^ern railway system and the steamship, the present relations of 
landlord and tenant peculiar to Great Britain must and will be ao 
eiitirejy cbauged s^s to result practically in the almost entire disap- 
^^rance or abatement of the element of rent in respect to land 
^^yaied tjOp^rposeQ of agriculture. 

_^, 5. ThSit, }i|iplapei}ftl^ present division of agricultural produce 
or its v^ue among three classes— laborers, tenants^ and hbadlords 
— In the proportion of the mimmnm needed for subsistence to the 
first, an uncertain and at presetit negative quantity to the second, 
and a maximuni to the/third« a new division of an increased, varied, 
an(|.|(ipcje yaJuable product will occur between two classes* labor- 
enr and'freehoid farmers. 

6. That, in this new division, the same facts will be observed 
that are tdtmd in other occupations ; to wit, that, ^.the product in- 
H^^^^^^jn variety and in value, a larger share and a better subsist- 
&ice accrue to each of the two classes, laborers and emp1o3rers, 
wherever distribution is unaffected by restrictive statutes. 
' ^^Apppsuance of this, subject, in respect to the eastern part. of 
the United States, Massachusetts, on the whole one of the most 
^it^ile States, will be chosen as an example. 'i' 
. tt ia^^lmltted that there are many deserted farms in 31assaA;hu- 
tjeiij^; that the rural population has not increased, but has in many 
places decreased ; and that there is much land, once under cultiva- 
tion, that would not now bring the cost of the stone walla with 
wWdi it Is inclosed. 

.. --$a|; these f mms are in the more sterile sections of the State, or 
^Je jtempte from railroads, and have been given up because im* 

^ 1^ ■ ■!■ > - ■ « • -- - - • - III I I - 
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' -* UftsUebiiietts ia a Sxatli state, dnly 7800 dqaare miles in area. Her iypl- 
ea) %atiursl prodocts «i*e commonly saiil to be gfanite and ice. Her people, about 
one fourth of wbom ai« foreiffu-bQrn, are mainly engaged in the mannfaeturing 
and nie<^ksnic arts of every kind ; but in 1875 there were in the Stale 44,64d eep- 
arate farms, of which only lOM were held nnder leases, 43,495 biein^ carried on 
iiSF ttoir owners. Thay eontained 3402,000 acres of land, valued, with buildings, 
a^ftl^(|00^, at ma average of $4100 each. Not quite one third of the land is 
under cultivation. The total amount of wages paid for hired labpr was f5>W0i- 
000. l^he value of the domestic and agricultural product of the^e farmalii ISTIi 
t4>^l^^^ F^« C0ilii» <2r ifoM., 1875, Cabboul D. WBi«irr, )Sw|»<. 



pruVeanent im a^caltore loonpsMMs l^r^proddet^oft^^e^-liiirf 
trUhieai labor elsewhere, ^eveii In thnostime Stite. ",* ' S9:l2:r- 

:There Ib amither claas of famss of an ioteirmediat^ kindf ^dlii| 
liave beoi Bold tgr their original Yankee owners Ik^ehim ISiclrVlfe* 
Heemteota did not find wope for their abaity upow t^i& : ^fbi^ 
ne^^ a lai^r field and a greater opportuniljr: Theti^ fatipril KHVe 
beea talsen .up iin very .nmojr easea hylri^, many of IthOm-i^^ 
passed from ttie textile factories or other occupations to th>8 i*^^* 
^pdof land purchased with tiie savings whicn lh6 HhH^rnilHb^ 
torn of depositing in 8avings4ianks tespet4aliy aibonl; the^ IfMrtt 
KW England) haa enabled them to accmnulateb " - " ''- '^''^-'■ 

'■: Yet » despite all this giving up of farm-hind formerly cal^^^aMi^ 
and this change of ownership, the nfiore fertile lands df M&^siiri^^ 
seitcam now irorthmore, because TBore^produetat^, tii«a^^th6y>#e%tf 
when weiweiemttch more dependent nponodr own fidwr f6r ^ntiii 
and: neat of h«nie productioa tl^an we now are. Tho aggr6|Mi^ 
value of the farm products of Maasachtisetts increases aifntEtMljri 
Sietween 1865 and 1875 tbe cost of moying Western farm liHidtito 
to MflOBadiuselta wasTodnoed m greater ratio than at any ^^trtdil^ 
peraod; yet the vdue ot'tiie agricukural pioducts of the ISuitd^ -vhor 
n^rly eight Biillion dollars more in tbe latter than te th6 f6nbk»r 
yaar, iwtwithstanding tdie /very great nsduetion In prices ^wlii^ajiiv- 
compank^ the appreciation of- the paper dollar, from an aVeM^' 
dio^oimt of thkty-six jier cent in 1865 to only ten per cent in \XW^' 

Before the use of the railway, and even down to a litt^ date^- 
befeiTQ the great railway-systBrns of the country were eonsoHi^hkied 
andiicorkisfl at the low rates that now prevail-^-^t was nece^safy' t<ff 
the^poopk of New England to woric aidnoudy for bi^d WrS^^ 
Brown JtHe^d made of Iadian*carn constibited the staple^ fbod W 
masji f acmers' families ; white or wheat bread was a lu^nryc > 

:^here are» within twenty miles of: Boston; hundi^eds of acfts df 
hdid which, ^half a century since, wonld of neces^tv hav« ^Stit^ 
devoted to the production of grain and potatoes, of which the gross 
product per acre is now worth five hundred or a thoosand dollMft 
a year. Nothing strikes a New England man with n^re imiase^' 
ment» on the first approadi to London, than to mti the proximity of 
the wheat.fields to the submbs of the city, where he wonld etpedr' 
to find veiy small farms under high cultivation in market-gardeiiF- 
iM. 

-Again : it is bat a few years since a wood lot was as eteential to 
thewm as the com-fidd or the pasture. New En^rland posseiises; 
no avBilahle beds of coal, and the whole supply of fuel camefrbm' 
the forest. It could not be moved long distances, and the farmer- 
was obl^ed to go to tlie forest or to its proximity, sUioe the f^Nieit 
could :3&ot ecMne to him. 
TbeliUlridflg were cleared, aodgreftttenii^na^injuiy wasdoBii^i 
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^fit M^4^ pn»eiii time tbe anthftneite coal of Benmylvauia fun 
lushes the cheapest fuel In very remote parts of the Ne«r England 
g^tes« The XoreBt Is beidg restored ob the hills ; and maoy 
f^m% which wer«^ only occupied because the supt>ly of fuel was 
aisipie, may now be lefl for paslaire, or even may be eoveosd 
wlfi^ wood^on the arable land. In many cases this *' spiout-ktad,.'' 
80 ciilledt vetaina its value for the.aupply of railway-sleeperd asd 
oth«r purposes. 

. The same rule of increased product and valuo applies to most of 
^.€arm4ands of Central New York in and around the Mohawk 
and Genesee valleys^ formerly the very centre of the best wheat cuIh 
tj|ra|i<H^ol the United States, butwfaerebut a moderate qufrntfty of 
wfl^t iB'iiow raised. These farms, temporarily affected iii value 
Vy the eompetitioii of Western gr am» are now in many places more^ 
YnUl&ble than ever before ; and as the mode of ouhivation^aBdlhe 
Qhacaeter i4 the erops-becume adjusted to the new cundiUona a^ 
higbeir degree of, prosifisrity ensued'. 

jThere is still a- oon^erahle quantity of maize, or Indiatt^otfrn, 
produeed in New i^gland, because the Yarietiea groWA oit oar sdit 
f^' in pur olimate are harder; sweeter, and more nutritious than, 
the ^iids raised upon the prairies of the West ; but, on the whole, 
ii^may besaid that maifee and wheat are the pimeer ctQig& of easiest 
cultivation in this country; and not^as wheat is in Great Br]taifi>^ 
the product of hiffh farming under a syst^n of cultivatiOQ carefully 
preserfbed in the lease of the land. 

Thufl it happens'that, although these crops have passed more and 
more to the West, their migration does not mark decay, but rather- 
priigress, in the art of agrtonlture in the East. Stnee we can &[et 
the staple elements x>f subsistence from what may be called Uie- 
great mant^aistorUtvf grain and meat in the West, our owa f arm- ^ 
eaea are engaged in producing roots, hay, and fruits in great 
a;|lHindanoe, in raisins poultry, or in daii^- farming. In witness'4if 
this statement, the data of the last nattonal census (which were 
^yiHe Inadequate in respect to the productaof agricHilture of Massa* 
chiisetts) -disclosed the fact that Worceister County, Massachusetts, 
stood onlv third among the county divhnons of the whole country 
i^ the value of the products of agrioolture. Tike first was Lan« 
o^ter Couotty, Pennsylvania ; the second, the great dairy county 
of St; Lawrence, New York ; the fourth was Hartford County, 
Qpnneelicut ; not until the fifth did we. reach the corn country. La 
^UerQe^mty, lUittOia; sixth, the wheat country, Oakland County, : 
IJSqhlgaii ; tlie.next we oome back to Burlington County, New 

Jeis^yv ..', ^ ^•■■•" 

vbk ^70!^ tlioTalue of the products of agricnltare oi the ikfe coiuu 
ties of Lancaster/Penn., St. Lawrence, N. Y., W-orcester, Mass.,- 
Sfu^<trd, Vmm,^ tmd Bui^in^iosi, N^ J.-^^^^aU sifwtedl iti thf far 
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East— wad $88,804,240. Yet the are* of improved land qOiirUrik 
this value was produced was only 3058 square miles. - -. 

The value Of the farms of the five Eastero counties W!tf&inl87i^ 
$182,786,611. The value of all the improved lands in thegitt|[ 
corn State of TlliDois was only tyit times as great ; the value «^ fdl 
the farms in the great wheat StAte of Mhmesota a little more^lian: 
one half as much } and in the great cotton State of Mississippi kB| 
than one half. .; : .:i.r. 

It is true that a great {)6r2od of depression lias oocBived sines 
1870, which has affected the East a HtHe more than tlie W«8l > bitt: 
it has passed by, and it cannot now be gainsaid that, although we 
have not in the East any gteat workers of hundreds and titousands 
of acres, who make corn or maize and wheat by machinery, then 
are yet more thrifty, prosperous farmers who own and cidtivata 
moderate quantities of land in New England and Ihe.Middle Btates 
than there are in the Western States ; the reason, of eoarae, bdng 
that the more dense population of the towns and cities of tbeJSsst, 
engaged in commerce or in the manufacturing and mechaiuc ait^ 
affuras a quicker market lor the variety of products that cannot be 
moved over very lon!^ distances, but. which ooDstitute.a far greater 
proportion of the cost and also of the comfoct of household ood? 
sumption than is represented by the mere consumption of breads 
It is not intended to affirm that there are not many richer men 
engaged in agriculture in the West than in the East — men who 
have grown rich both by farming on a large scale and by the mm 
in the value of their land ; but in proporttcm to numbers it ia vep' 
certain that there is a higher standard of comfort and thrift, in 
many of the farming counties of New York, New Jersey; and 
Pennsylvania, and in portions of New England, than, pre vails nl 
the present time in the Western States. 

The same changes in variety and value of products will occur, 
or have doubtless occurred, in the ueij^hborhood of tlie great West* 
f rn towns and cities which are so rapidly becoming the oenties of 
various manufactures ; and they have also occurred in the vieinitj 
of Southern seaboard cities— Charleston, Savannah, and Ncfflolk— 
where thousands of acres of land are devoted to market-i^ardeniog 
Northern supply, and are witnesses of the industry aaa thrift « 
the free colored laborers, by whom most of the work is done ; eyc» 
long distance being offset by the high prices obtained for eaiiy yeige- 
tables and fruits. 

The same rule seems to apply to these great staple and necesMty 
products of agriculture'-<;om and meat — that applies to sti^ 
textile fabrics and to other factory work ; namely, th»t, as th(9 
become more and more the product of machinery, employing rda- 
lively but few hands, they nnd their special place or distriot, and 
the work of that district is concentrated upon them. JkXk e^e^ 
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Incieasliig proportion of the population elsewhere is thus relieved 
from arcmous drudgery and is enabled to spend more time and 
irbrk on the comforts and luxuries of life, and in more varied occu- 
pations. 

Machinery not only aggregates people in manufactories of fabrics, 
and also in districts devoted to wheat and to grazing, but it segre- 
gates as well, by enabling great numbers of men to do other work, 
requiring manual dexterity rather than machinery, for which there 
wonM c&erwise be no time or opportunity, and which may be oar- 
fied on wherever men choose to Uve in communities of moderate 



The application of machinery to the staple products of maize and 
wiiest is producing the same result — less human labor and more 
food to be consumed. In this essay maize and pork may be con- 
sidensd synonymous terms, the ** hog-products" being the. conver- 
sion of maize into meat 

.. The secret of these changes in the sources of our agricultural 
supplies is that the railroad has eliminated distance. A barrel of 
floor, and a barrel of pork or its equivalent, constitute the substance 
of Western farm products needed by each adult in the East The 
twt> barrels are equal to 500 lbs., or a quarter of the net ton in 
nHiicli our Tall way traffic is computed. This quantity is now 
bfougbt from Cbicago to Bonton, one thousand miles, at an average 
of $^>-8ometimes for less — or at the rate of $5, or £1 sterling, 
per ton of 2000 lbs. 

We might therefore state an economic equation in these terms : 
:The movement of one vear's subsistence of grain and meat for 
an adult working-man a distance of one thousand miles is equal to 
^.25, or 9«.,~which sum is equal to one day's wages of a common 
workman, or half the daily wages of a good carpenter or mason. 
. Half of one day's wi^es, one thousand miles, and the movement 
of one year's subsistence, are synonymous terms. One day's pay 
placeathe mechanic of Massachusetts next door to the Western 
prairies a thousand miles away. 

The same terms of the equation may soon be applied to the dis- 
fancea beyond Chicago, toward Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, because grades are easier, fuel is more abundant, 
lUHd, as population and traffic increase, tioo days' work of a com- 
aion lal>orer in Massachusetts will soon move a year's subsistence 
of com and meat fifteen hundred or two thousand miles from far 
Dakota and from the plains of Nebraska ; one name still designat- 
ing a Territory, the other the last but one among the States ad<p 
Xnitied to the union. At the present time the rates of freight west 
of Chid^^o «te much higher tiian between Chicago and the sea- 

In Dakota, on the Red Kiverof the North, wheat is manufactured 
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lM»miifix^A^^^ furrow of ihe i^teugk J§.^Uj^;to 

^^^i;diiy4oniti Wi(lu>atOQO0 turniuc^; and ii:oQ^ Uiet^:0^<l|ft^ 
wheat 49 i!ib# brought ill ini^^^ bushels^ upQO wbrabi tj^^e^b^ 

been oq . rasbilial labor, except to. direct the. maGbiQe?7> ^l^om .^e 
^iiib^beiieed Whs pla&ted iiEi ihe Held until tbe bie^dsw ^uj^:^f!pn 
tMfaWe<i►^tllefactWyope^ative in LawelL 7 „ )Tiz?s, : ^e 
: 'A.i tj^nleliy^ebsfep once replied to the objection made tOfthsl^^ 
iirbrtatlon'bf this productof pauper labor from abjcoajd^'* We caiS^ 
aidbrd to d<^ f or ourselves what foreign paupers can do so we^tcuc 
us/' so we may= now say in the East, that we cannot afford tQ| ^^J( 
\«^Ftb^urhatfd6<m crop^^hich Western faim^niacbinery joa^ pro- 
Mte so cheaply for us. This mechanism <?ao, only ^ 9^g^di 
with economy on a kree jacale^ and where the 9o(l is in ^ ^y^$ 
eomminuted condition, free from loose stooes^ bouiders, le4g^t>.^I 
stumps 'of treies. :.^ ; 

Su^^ is^ the «liamcter of the prairie sirilfr-iu fact,.Qf theiuri^ 
laiid e^len^njK east and West from Ceiitral Ohio to Ck>)or^6^ ai^ 
not th and south from ^Manitoba to Mississippi ;. this, whoie ^ 
i^4he Mississippi and its tributaries now bein^ assigiMid tQr; s^^ 
|<er>log^ts to the loek formation. . . '.^. 

^ Such having been the changes that the railroad, has wor^e4 1& 
thJI East in enabling uato spare our kilwr from that wbiicb us0d4^ 
b^ 6ur most arduous work, and apply it to occupations wiiich |^ve 
^ more comfott, more wealth, and more prosperity ; and aiof*!^ 
Ihe railroad can be worked profitably at much less than one ^^L 
or ft hal^tmy a ton per mile, and on tbese bulky pr6duciU9.,o| 
c^oM and meat* at half a cent, ox one farthing, per tun per nulenxi^ 
may ticywbe^ asked, what is to be tlie permanent effect c^ the stei^- 
fiihipih enlarging the area of cheap transportation qn theJQngljy^i 
prMuc6on of com and meat? In: Calitornia the raina last 6n|y 
four months { in that Btate and in Colorado, by irrigation, cropa ol 
wtteatare made exceeding the average English product per acr^ 
^sewhereour average crop per acre may not be over bn^ half or 
three fifths ; but tiie area on which this production Is possible i^ 
subject to no limit for many generations. 

An American observer may not pronounce dogmatically U]^«9i 
the possible effect of the competition between diose lands uid' tife 
wheat fields of Great Britain. But it may be a^ked, Can any.etya- 
t^m of high farming under resttktions compete with these coniS.- 
^fionst Can any land^ subject to any rent whatever, compete Ja 
the production of wheat ami meat with these conditions of unliihiu 
ed areas of land at a cost of |2'to $3, or 8». to 12«., an aere^ and 
rates of transportation at half a. cent a ton, or one farthii^gper 
ton, per mile of rail, when the steamship continues the traUsporta- 
tion at a^^ts and less charge as improvements continue to he uiaida 
in tbrcositruefion and running of theahips ? , . 









-"'.C^tMy ttot^ Iftnd,- subject as iimast \m t^ special Cjp^udit^o^ 
fii^iHel^M'tti^io tile rotation of crops, iiiejuaiDUQ!; ^f stcK^ to^lji^ 
I^|it( lEi&cl otber restrictions necessary. t6 maJotmn ,\V is jMpac$tijL(^«^ 
^OTQpete wHli tliese VMt areas fteefrom iJA lestrlctiii^j^..^ ■:\ r rv . j 
'JLs tinie goes trn, must not Englidi farmiiigudjust i^lf^ b^t^^ 
same manner that Eastern farming; iias adjusted itself: to" tluise^a^^', 
c^dltibn8?-t&atis« to the tadety tif products llHit^^UVj^ 
I6efg carriage, and tliat require more and oigre ,^: ioHiiTOual 
ownersTiip of small farms, free- from onenMis reiMs, an4 from tl^4 
more dbnoxibus conditions of teases and Settlements ; v ^[ 

''May nut tbtese conditions tend tn tlie long run, andaft^ the eetr 
fidmeirt of tile temporary difficulties of land^t^ure.now pi^ssing 
dpon Great Britain, as tliey have here, to greater general prosperf^jf 
ind labundsuice, and to far greater variety of fjQoa ai le(a» and )^ 
cost to tb^ consumer? Such having been the i^U9 without 
^tn^on inthe United Btates^espedaliy in xms^tHA to ilie c||iaii;iges 
ih the older sections of the East, must' not the same eaitses j&9^lb 
iibly work' fiie same results acrossr the sea^ If: tliese p^inU ar^ 
#efi^ tiiken; %e may now^- be witnessing not the decadeooc! <A tho 
agriculture of Qreat Britain, but the very b%innittg ol its truQ 
^iiigress, and tlie opening of an upward movement, among the* 
agricultural population to greater welfare and prosp^ity. . . ^ o 

If the competition of Western grain and meat renders the present 
ij^t^m of leasing and working luud in Great Britain absolutely and 
permanently unprofitable, and that system cannot be mpgUMi to t^ 

T^MfSr variety of methods of cultivation and of crops that Ipve 

[ic<!ieeded wh^at culture in the^Eaat, then the interest of )>o()ii Ij^s^ 
Q%ner and tenant win coincide in making the ohtngaa requkf^,iD^ 
flatter what the saerillee of sociaKposition may be th^itilscii^yorved 
la the bfaatoge. The ownership of land wiihout income wiiJi np^ 
]|^ve much distinction. When these dumges are pomple(e, Ihe 
*tmie liiay perhaps come when simple ptinled foims. of oeedaioKL 
i^nles of registration will enable tlie town dcrks* justices til t^ 
*^eace, or other intelligent persons, to do idl the work of the con- 
veyancer; as they now do in most cKf the countiy towns of ^ew 
^n^land. 

' 'In the first balf-cenlury, after the settlement of Piymout|t 
Coiiony; tbe title to laiid passed by declaration befote the goverm^r 
or one of his assistants, duly recorded, without the^ exe<Aition of 
tuv written deed wltatever, and without the signature of the vendor 
beiiig reouhred. Many of these deeds are in the simplest pessibie 
fdrm of description, and are eiitirelv free from legal technicalitKfil* 
'At the present time tlie written deed of land possesses liule ifl^por* 
fknce arter the record is made. 

^"'It wilt be^ obvious that this adjustment tothenew concUtioiia 
lirought into force by the railroad could iMtiiavft bMQ^mM)i..with- 
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tc»t»t ««ry grdftt d^Bottlty Uk ^ ^isteim^artB uf the Uat|«(i£MM, I 
had there been any system ox landlord and tenant ^ to t^cm Um4$» I 
Uad Bot thti |Hircha«er m\s, and division of lamlfi been tree,' the 
examination of title easy and ^eap, and th«$ registration of ^k^ 
effective in every county, and had we not been absolutelv- fr^ fi:om ! 
the en^uiabraaces of entails and settlements, we shouia h^vo tieen \ 
sttb^ted to as great (Ufficulties as are now being m«t I9 QwiH 
Britain and Ireland. 
«It ina$y be bjxiadly stated, Hiat the adjustment of pruduction to 
dianging conditions, brought int04M3tion by science and invention 
in th« United States, has beenmade iMeeible^by the fk'ee conditioos, 
nttlonJy in the sale, but ia the uso, of land t^oughout the cotii<. 
try. 

'■■ The modem cheese^actoiy is an example of an invenUon teqtdr- 
Ing alisolute f Peedc^n i&^e use 0^ land. If it were luade inoun^ 
bent on the farmer I0 feed the refuse of cheese^making ta i^ock 
upon th« land #& which the stock* fed, the ciieefi^'factciry "(nxdd 
iiot be piraoticable* The famier must s0ll his milk and vestc^e liSh 
land in his own way. Absolute freedom in use is «& nec^ssavy^ 
f veedom In purchase and isale. 

In respect to wheat, it would be very desirable to be able to ^^^ 
the subject of the actual cost of production, in order to static the 
exact terms of the competition between tibiis country and Qreat 
Britain. - Several attempts have been made to ascertam the exact 
cost of production on the field, but it is as difficult as it is to a3cer- 
tain the cost of raising cotton. Some of the elements mi^y be 
stated with sufficient ac<[;uracy for the purpose of the present jnrea- 
tigatioa;. We thus consider an extreme case-^the wheat x^ro^^wed 
in the territory of Dakota, from which point It is now broiju^t in 
^rer^ large quantity, and wiiere some of the furrows are said to be 
a day^s 30iirQey in length. The soil is in the finest condition, tce^ 
deep, full of phosphate, lime, and potash/ and has been fertilized 
by myriads 01 buffalo roaming over it for ages. £stinistes of the 
cost of raising wheat on these '' bonanza farms,*' so called* va^ 
from 87 to 60 ceiHs a bushel-^^^r from 12t. 4d, to 16«. ^. per quas- 
ter 

Within the limits of the land grant of the Northern Pacific BaB- 
road, in that section are wheat lands of the very best qnali^, f«^ 
mute than equal to tito atea of all the land under oultivatioh in 
j6^reat Britaia and Ireland. The bonds of the Kortbem Pacidc 
Sailffoed (which road failed in t$73> but is now appealing to pros- 
per Again) are convertible ii^to tbase lands, and can be purchased 
at such pcices that the land will ^ot cost the buyc^ more thao f3 or 
i|3 per acre. The great farms nuw under cultiv^iu^ nfi^ the 
owiMflrs but a trifle, as they weie bought with bond^ murcbmd 
immediately alter tbo panic at a few cents on tU« doQar. ^3m 
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The intermediate sectionfi of goTenuneBt land xs«t W bocuht «t 
.$L^t0 t^.SOper ttcre; and afe o|)«it to sotual tofetieis iia£a? the 
iioneftead law vUboait coet. 

■^he^culti?aM<»i leaU <l»ne^ bar na^iiieTsr ; and tbe gnut^brndat , 
jUi^eftted a»i sf^plied witbintwa or three Tears, has ^donr «wagr 
with the last element of manual labor. . , j. 

: St.doesnpl Seem, probable* to say tbe leasts that aa^ other method 
of omitivation can possibly compete wiUi this, although Jt ia possi- 
ble thitt even 'this section will be excelled in ckeapnese of pMdud- 
Vwpt Oft tiie irrigated- ^heBX mam^etctories of Colorado, and m OaM- 
fomia on lands, that are rainless auring the harvest season. < * 

It is perfectly safe to assume that, the production of wheat in 
thia section will increase so long as it brings half a dollar, or two 
ihiUingsr staling, per bushel. 

.How. entirely undetermined the cost of transpoifting wheat from 
.the Bed Biver of the North, in Dakota, to liiverpool, new is^ will 
te eeen by the ftillowing atatement. 

The distance may be divided substantially as f^ows in found 
Jlgnres: 

Miles. 
Ftrom Dakota to Chici^, . \ ' , . : 66Qto900 

' IVoot Chicago to New Tork or Bofltohi . . ftJOto 1,000 

Bofltobor NewTorktoIiiverpool, aboat « . 8,000 

. Within a year the rates of freight between Chicago and the 8ea> 
board.have varied from $3 to ^ per ton of two thousand pounds^ 

fVom the seaboard to Liverpool, f rom dd. to8i<f. per buahel, or 
from $3 to f5.66 per ton. 

: The rate on wheat from Dakota to New York has been from 
#14 to f 1^.50 per ton. It will thus appear that the chan'ge on the 
beyond Chicago for an average of about seteu hundred 
miles has been |9 to |10 per ton ; ther^ore, if the traffic this side 
of Chicago can be carried on at the price of the last vear or two, 
tb^e is a.niargin for reduction on the distance beyond Chicago to 
Dakota of $4 to $6 per ton whenever the railway service in that 
dirtRfctibn is consolidated and worked as effectively on that sid^ of 
^icago as it is on this side. 

On tiie whole, it may be said that the charge for moving wheat 
from the Red River of the North to Liverpool has varlea during 
the past season from $17 to $22 per ton of two thousand pounds^ 
and That there is reason to expect such impretemen that the averr 
nge rate will be $16 to $20, or 48 cents to 60 cents t>er bushel. : 
1 Whatever the wheat brings in Liverpool abo^ this, charge alofd 
the charge for commissions, insurance, and incidentid eimefloes, 
constitute? the remuneration of the wheat insntifactiiil^ of "^"^ 
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Thede figaves are sufficldntly aoi(^uiAte for att ftpptn^mati^Mt^ 
mate, and the wheat cultivation of Dakota iuoreases rapidlj ante 
these OonditioQS. . , 

Land in Dakota will average three quarters or twenljF^enir 
bushels of wheat per acre in a fair season. The produet of- kn acre 
can be landed in Liverpool or London at IK) cents ^ ^. per bwlsri 
nowv and prospectively for Jess, or at £!^ 8«. lor t&e cost of tnmi* 
portation per acre. 

The Bverapre retarn per acre of Bnglish Wheat land in Dakota for j5 i; ' 
the last six years appears to have been . . . . t - 4 

BedtictcostoftrsBBportatioiift»iii Dakota, . .« . -i > 8 

4 tt 

Deduct for insorance and other ehaiges, say abont 6 per ee&t, • Oft 

Remainder, . . . . . » • £4 10 

A trifle over 90 cents per bushel as the ample remuneration of the 
farmer in Dakota or elsewhere. 

Although all the elements of the problem are thus undeterminod, 
one proposition may be stated dogmatically ; to wit, that there are 
many parts of this country where wheat will be raised in increais- 
ing quantities at and above 50 cents per bushel, and whence it c^m 
be carried to Liverpool at 50 cents per bushel, or less, and laoded 
^t £1 14c per quarter. • 

In respect to maize, it may be said that, upon the fat lands of 
Indiana and Illinois, a boy working a pair of horses can make one 
hundred tons in one hunrared days in a good season. Upon cora 
raised at this measure of labor. Western hogs are fed, and the cat- 
tle from the plains of Texas and Colorado are fattened. . , 

Such being the conditions, it seems very certain that we shaft 
continue to supply Great Britain and Western Europe with ever- 
increasing quantities of bread and. meat. There will doubtless be 
a temporary check to our shipments when good seasons return in 
Europe, which may bring on a commercial temporary revulsion of 

greater or less severity here, unless our vicious legal-tendor paper 
ebt currency is paid and withdrawn from . circulation before, the 
change. The change of conditions is, however, a permanent one,; 
and it seems prolmble, to say the least, that thi%» country must here- 
after be the great source of the staple products of grain, meat, and 
cotton, for the use of the civilized world. It has been suggested, 
that, whenever Russia and Eastern Europe are in « normal or 
peaceful condition, their competition will a^ain be felt, and that 
the opening of the Sues Gazud will bring mcreasing suppUssof 
wheat from India. 

To this suggestion it nmy be answered, that cheap labor, 
measured by low wages, does not always mean — ^in fact, seldom 
mcaiia*4ow cost ji^ production. In the use of complex machioery 
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in ilbt luctorjr or ou the fann, a lew hAods at 4ijgk wages xxuopuss 
Itelargiest product at the lowedt cost. — 

One operative in Lowell, working machinery one yeair on cotton- 
dnBaJor^hina, produces eight t)iou«aa4 pottuds of cloth, eaough 
io ddtitie sixteen hundred Chinamen lor a year at ^vq pouuda ea(^, 
CMrt^itty-twa hundred £)a8t Indians at two pounds: and one: h^u 
eadi. • No. hand-spinainiK.or, weaving can long connote ui»4^r 
these conditions ; neither can the f aim laborers of India -or JSh^- 
ern £urope.con^pete with the machine-made wheat of the United 
States. 

Our ports at present occupied may be iosufficient for the .work, 
a^d harbors that are now deserted or unused may be connected 
w^th our railways in order to provide sufficient .room for the great 
commerce that is to come. 

Majrnot the cheap food and other material thus siippiied to 
Groat Britain reader her mills and works again prbsperons; aitd 
the export of their products not only secune recompehSB for h^lr 
^Wtk Uitereis, but also pay for our own import of tea» uoffeoi fiilks, 
jQ^ioeB^ and other Eastern goods ? 

'-'We sen England the fc^ and the material ;. England works .the 
taflls aad sells the product to the Far East We buy. the Im; 
JsoiBEee, aod sagar; In the London clearing-house tlie. balance is 
settled. The exchange has worked benefit to all, and has harmed 
Vioi^--'-* ." --• 

'-'- Alneady tiie increasing demand of our own. country is abscnrbiBg 
fbe product of our own mills, nnnes, and ironwork^ and eVen more 
tKfiEt their product. Already our export of manufaotured: cotton 
ffoods is being aifeoted by the activity of the home demaadb aiid 
Ililtdt^ds of looms are' being turned from thO'expoit fabiiCs to titose 
tisedatbome. 

' The independence of nations, and, most of all, of the Engltah- 
iipeaking people, asserts itself in spite of all the oinUacies that j»aa 
lind natuiie ean interpose; and the Angio-Saxon race viU SflseH 
Itsislf and its consanguinity on the twosidesof the Ocean iti the 
"way that must ultimately yield the greatest good to the greatest 
i^timber. 

Upon one fourteenth part of our whole soil, or upcm one sevt^th 
^(Nirt of that which is fit for agriculture, we produce the ht^ and 
roots that we require, and all the grains and cotton that we need 
Yourselves, so that even if we did not puiduce an ounce of gold or 
441 ver within our borders, we could command the treasures Hdi. the 
woHd» Yet, if we consider the average product per acre in respect 
to every one of these crops, we find that it does not exceed one half 
the quantity that even a reasonably good system of sericulture 
would bring forth. If we consider the coodittons under which 
eaoh and all of these great crops of grain, hay, and ooitoo Mfe pro* 
U M. iT-W 
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duced» we find tka4^ they represent, in the lesser degree on]jr« the 
art of agriculture. 

We number now nearly or quite fifty million people. A hun 
dred millions could be sustained, without increasing the area of a 
single farm or adding one to their number, by merely bringing 
our product up to the average standard of reasonably good agricul- 
ture ; and then there might remain for export twice the Quantity 
we now send abroad, to feed the hungry in foreign lanas. Ko 
longer divided by the curse of slavery, this nation is now united by 
bonds of mutual interest and of common speech, tied by the Ircn 
band of eighty -five thousand miles of railway, and is yet only be< 
ginning to feel the vital power and grandeur of a truly national 
existence. 

What may be the future of this land few can yet conceive. 

Texas alone comprises as much territory as the German Bmpire, 
Engtund, and Wales combined. Texas 1ms now about two million 
people within her boundaries ; the Empire of Germany, England, 
and Wales,- about sixty-seven millions. The good land ia Texas is 
equal in area to the good land in Germany and Great Britamy 

Kansas/ Nebraska, and Iowa combinecf, more than equal fraaoe 
in area, and possess more fertile land. Only twenty *five yearn ago 
John Brown and his companions redeemed Kansas from slavery ; 
Nebraska* was then indicated ' on our own maps as a part of ** the 
Great American Desert ;'' aud Iowa had scarcely become a State. 
Theiv population may now be two miliioa five himdired thonaand. 
Francehas thirty-seven millions. 

The great middle section of Eastern Tennessee, Northern €teor* 
^ia. Western Carolina, and Southern Virginia, has been henuncxi 
m by the' curse of slaverer, and is yet almost a terra ineognUa ; but 
it is replete with wealth in minerals, in timber, and iit fertile val- 
leys of almost unequalled climate for health and vigor. This sec- 
tion is equal to the Austrian Empire in its area, and more than 
e<^ual in resources. It has a sparse population of only one or two 
millions. The Austrian Empire has over thirty -two millions. 

The healthy upland country of Georgia, Alabama, and the Caro- 
linas, contains vast areas of fertile woodland, which can be 
bought by the hundred thousand acres at half a dollar, or 2«., an 
acre, on 'which sheep and cotton thrive equally well. These sec- 
tions afe being slowly occupied by white farmers, and wait for im- 
migrants who can brmg them to use. In a few short years, sheep, 
fed mainly upon the kernel of the cottou-seed and upon the glasses 
that follow the cotton, will send to market from the samff fields, 
alternately occupied, as much wool as cotton. 

This warm section is mare than equal to Italy in area': it has 
perhap&two millions of people. Italy contains twepity-seyen: mUk 
ions. 
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The fertile lands in the Shenandoah Yallev in Virginia, and along 
.the Potomac, in Maryland, more than equal Belgium. They may 
contain half a million of people. 'Belgium has more than five loill- 
ions. 

In the consideration of this problem of productive capacity, 
there are other factors of the greatest importance. What are the 
.hurdens to be borne by our people compared to others ? .What is 
the mortgaj^e on this land that we possess ? 

It is but lourteen years since our national debt was over $3»Q0O,- 
000,000. Its full amount never appeared by the books of the 
treasunr, because, after the accounts that were due and unpaid at 
the end of the war could be audited and entered $350,000,000 had 
been paid. Since then it has been reduced $750 ,000,600. .more, 
and we now owe but $2,000,000,000. 

Our army is but a border police of twenty-five thousand men. Be- 
fore the end of the century our debt may be all paid ;, and, if, Jus* 
tice is done to the Indian tribes, we shall have less, need of an army 
than now. 

Let us, however, return to the main purpose of this p^per. It 
has been proved that cheap tran&portatioin Jbas been accom- 
plished to a degree that the wildest advocate of a state or national 
railway system never dreamed of. In 1869 the average charge on 
a ton of merchandise, all kinds included, from Chicago to the sea- 
board, was $24. In 1870 it was a little less thant$^, and has beeu 
at times much lower. This is the average on all merchandise. 
Grain and meat are carried ut much lower rates *, at times as low 
as ^.60 per ton to New York, and, I believe, ;$3.50 per ton to 
Baltimore. 

Within twenty years a revolution has been effected in construc- 
tion of ocean steamers by the substitution of the screw for the 
puddle, and the adoption of the compound engine. 

Yet we have but entered upon the age of steel : no one yet 
knows the exact economy of the steel rail. The present locomo- 
tive^en^ne is barbarous in its waste of fuel ; not over three or four 
per cent of the power of the fuel is utilized by being converted into 
the ai^tual motion of the train, while the dead weight of the clumsy 
"wooden car averages three to one of the load carried, Not over 
one pound in a hundred of the fuel consumed is actually and abso- 
lutely applied to the movement of the load ; the rest is absorbed by 
waste and friction. 

Thaj^bsolute cost of grain and meat in the West .and South west 

cannot,, as- before stated, now be defined with positive accuracy. 

Suffice it that the present cost and the present rates of transportation 

.have caused asocial revolution in the East, and are causing a so<Mal 

. revolution in Great Britain. But the future effect of the unkuowii 

factor cannot yet be ceuceived. The ultimate cost of moving grai n 
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and meat must be leas, and can never be more. There 'will be 
greater ^competition and greater econpmy. We are constructing 
tbousanda of miles of new railway, and hundreds of iDVetitiye 
braius are at work npon the problem of diminishing the cokof 
constrnctkm and operation. 

If one \vtt cent of the absolute power stored up in our coal-beds 
has snffl^d to make the changes we are now wituessing, whaf will 
be the effect when we learn how to utilize two per cent and de- 
crease the other elements of cost in the same proportion ? What 
are the terms of the equation by which we shall convert distance 
into dollars or pounds sterling a few years hence ? In that unknown 
quantity is not the margin for the rent of land in Englaud to be 
sought, if any rent is to be paid ? and upon the solution of this 
problem in social mathematics does not the duration of the present 
sodal jorder in Great Britain mainly depend ? 

In conclusion, the extent of our present railway service may be 
considered ; and for this purpose I avail m^rself of the carefully 
prepared tables cl Mr. Heniy Y, Poor, edUitor of Th$ Raifteay 
Manual of the United States. 

In the year 1879, 3750 miles were added to our total mileage, 
making 85,591 miles in operation January 1, 1880. It is estimated 
that 6000 miles will be constructed in 1880, if the rails can be ob- 
tained, malsing the prospective mileage of January 1, 1881, 91,591; 

The construction of railways from 1869 to 1878, at the high cost 
imposed upon the country by the combination of an inflated paper 
currency and an excessive tariff, doubtless had more to do with the 
panic of 1873 Uian any other single factor ; but it alread3'' appears 
that the panic, so far as it was caused by railway construction, 
arose from the bad and speculative methods in tiiese undertakings 
more than from want of justification in the plans of many of tihem* 

It will be observed, however, that while the railway system as a 
whole may not have exceeded 2 p|er cent in the dividends paid, the 
New York Central Railroad and its connections, comprising a ^rs- 
lem of about one thousand miles, remained very profitable dunng 
:the whole period of depression, as did manj other lines. 

It will also be observed that, while thus profitable to its owners, 
!he New York Central Railroad system, or consolidated line, does 
the largest amount of work at the least cost, probably carrying tea 
million tons in 1879, and that it is the controlling factor in the 
movement of meat and grain from West to East. 

It foliovrs that the great cheapness that has been attained is not 
temporary, but permanent ; and that increase of traffic, withia 
certain liniits not yet found, is marked by decrease of cost. 

From the statistics of 1879, just compiled, it appears that tbo 
average cliai^ on all merchandise over the New York Central 
RailroiEui and its connections was only 0.81 cents per ton per mHa 
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p - • - — 

There is much contention in this country in regard to the railroad 
corporation as a factor in our own politics, and oiuch coniplaint ifr 
made in respect to alleged monopolies ; but it will be observed that 
6^ great lines against which this charge is made— to wit» the sys- 
tems consolidate and designated as the New York Central, the 
£rie« the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio— may also be 
named and designated as comprising the specific miles of rail- 
road on which the largest service is done for the community at the 
least relative cost. 

It would matter not if all these lines were consolidated, even 
under one man's guidance. The same rule would control him that 
i|ow controls them all, and compels a constant abatement in the 
charge, constant iihprovement in method, and constant reduction 
in cost of operation. The rule is that it is not the competition of 
rail with rail that controls or limits the charge that may be made 
for their use» but the rompetiticm of product with product in the 
grtuit markets of the country and of the world. No man, and no 
(Combination of men, can permanently prevent this competition 
Working its just and beneficent results in the wider distribution of 
the elements of subsistence, in the abundant consumption of which 
material prosperity consists. 

Prior to the discovery of gold in California and Australia, in 1849 
and 1850, there was no mine of either gold or silver of any impor- 
tance under the control of an English-speaking state, or within 
reach of a railroad. 

In the first few years after these discoveries came the enormous 
supply of gold from placer-mining or washing under a rude syS' 
tem/and controlled by ** Lynch law." 

..In 1866 the opening of the Pacific Railroads altered all the con- 
ditions of the cost of production. The gold and silver bearing 
States and Territories of the United Stat(*s are now penetrated by 
more than five thousand miles of railways, reaching the very 
mouths of the mines. Their branches are being constantly ex- 
tendol ; and now Arizona and New Mexico, the regions from which 
the Spaniards derived the o^reatest supply of these meluls, are being 
penetrated by the railroad in several direetiuns. Hydraulic mining 
has been perfected, and is conducted in the most complete and 
ftcientific manner. 

Within one or two years after each mining- camp is established, 
if the work is profitable, a town or city grows up, law is enforced, 
and science is applied under safe conditions. 

On the flanks of the ridges in which the mines are opened lie the 
great plains stocked with cattle, and on which, by irrigation, the 
largest crops of wheat are now produced. Laborers are to be had 
at moderate wages, and all the conditions of low cost of i)roduction 
2utve hwu brought in force, such as never existed before in the his- 
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tory.of tiie world in respect to precious metals. What the effect 
of ikese "Vast. changes may yet be is a question of geology. 

.First came the surface^ washings, next the immense yields of the 
Comdtock.Iode, and now the wonders of Leadville ; while the 
rumorafrom Arizona whisper of chances that may eclipse all these. 
Yet behind- all these, attracting far less attention, hydraulic anin^ag 
is; working steadily and purely over areas not yet measured. 

In this again the railroad has been the most potent factor. What 
is to be the result of this new force, applied to unknown quantities 
of^id and silver, is a problem that the future only can solve. 

What is called the *' silver question," now iigitatipg many na- 
tions, is but one phase of the effect of this new force applied to 
silver-mining. The effect of the enormous production, especially 
of 'gold, since 1850, is yet a question at issue among economists. 

.It must be remarked here that since 1852 there has been a singu-^ 
lar uniformity in the production of gold and silver combined, and 
this has been used as an argument for bi-metallism. In Cemuschi's 
last pamphlet a table is given of '* Money issued by Mines, Moun- 
tains, and Rivers,'* from 1849 to 1878 inclusive. The great annual 
;p|Foduction was reached m 1852, £26,550,000 of gold, £8,X20,000 of 
silver ; total, £84,670,000. The variation since then has been 
£4,500,000 over in 1853, £3,000,000 less in 1862 ; the average of 
twenty-^eveu years having been £33,677,000. The total product 
of goldand silver for twenty-seven years, according to this slate* 
ment, has been as follows : 

'^oM, . . . . £617,905,000 fSie0O)6e0,90O 

SUver, . . . . 291,880,000 l,<»0,827i000 

£909,205,000 $4,400,987,800 

fPhis is rather a large sum; but it may be remarked that the 
vakie of the- American cotton crop of the last ten years has been 
$2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 in gold. We need more cotton 
than we do gold or silver. But who can tell when the/iecond 
Comstock lode may be discovered ? 

It may well be asked, ** Has this railroad scaled down thesa- 
■ tional debts of the world ?" If it is to become dangerous to lend 
inoney to nations for purposes of war, oxL^pay as youjight b^omes 
therule,^the monument about to be erected to the great men by 
Whose efforts the Union Pacific Railroad was constructed may 
perhaps l)ear a tribute to them as among the peacemakers- of the 
world. But this carries us into the region of visionary .politics. 
■The Pacific Railroad is but one line completed since the wkr. 

Since April, 1865, we have added fifty thousand mileatoour rail- 
way service, and the addition in 1880 will be six thousand more. 
. In the same period an industrial revolution has occurred in the States 
that were,made free by the war, such as has never before^oocurred. 
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Oa tiie surface there has appeared to be misgovernmeitt, ffa^d, , 
political disturbance, and want of stability — sometimes violence**. 

Boiis underlying this £furface apparently so deeply agitated, gxit^X 
industrial farces have been quietly and surely working to the end., 
indieated. by.the great crops of cotton ; the last ten- crops marketed^ 
exeeected the ten ante-war crops of slavery by nearly .six and. a halt'. 
milliQD bales, while the crop now being marketed will be far the., 
lai^est ever grown. 

- It may well be remembered that the constitutions of the Southeoi;. 
States were remodelled after the war on the best methods, and that > 
the great industrial forces now working must soon control- their 
legislation. Violence and anarchy cannot have been the rule in a 
geetion that^has produced greater crops for sale and has at thesame 
time been more self ^snstaining than ever before in its histoiy. The- 
political ebullition is but froth upon the surface ; the whole region, 
is provided with new opportunities born of liberty, and the leaders 
of the future are those who are now working: out the industrial 
problems of the present. Liberty protected by the ballot has in,. 
Ies9 than a single generation effaced one half the wrongs of more . 
that} two centuries of slavery. Another decade may be needed lo 
prove't^bese assertions to those who only seethe froth upon the surr 
laee^ and cannot observe the deep, strong currents undei neath* 

In all these great achievements in human progress-^in the pro- 
duction or leading forth of the wealth of the mines, the forests, 
and the soil — it has been the railroad that has made all other inv^. 
tiona worth applying ; that has caused abundance to rule where.- 
faQikia might have been, and that is now moulding the institutions 
of .centiuies to its imperative law. 

This article will not be consid'ered by English readers compl^> 
v^hout some reference to the tariff system of the United States.- 
The wdriter's position in respect to the theory of protection Is suffi-. 
cieatly well known not to require a restatement. His explanatiun 
of- the apparent anomalies in our system may therefore be useful; 

The present tariff was not passed as a protective measure, but as 
a war measure, and at a time when both tariff and excise taxes 
were considered almost wholly with a view to obtaining the utmost 
revenue. Crude and unscientific as they may appear, they yet 
served their purpose well ; and in the years 1866 and 1867 they 
yielded a revenue of |1,000,000,000. 

After the war ended, an attempt was made to pass a yet higher 
tariff as a measure of greater protection, which was defeated ; but., 
a lesser special bill uptm wool and woollens was passed. 

An attempt was made to make the question of free trade. applitt 
leal issue ; but this culminated in the fiasco at Cincinnati, inl$9^ 
when Horace Greeley, the ablest and most honest advocate of pro*, 
tectioa who eyer attained great; mfluence in the country, was X^oxa^,, 
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nated for President bva cottTeiiti<m ihat had been lyromoted^ Iha 
advocates of f i»e traae. 

It has since became evident to many who took part in. I^at diB* 
cussion and convention, that the iefsue was prematurely raised^ 
Tte xy&ntc of 1878 and the disturbed condition of the Southern 
States made it evident that there were questions at issue in th9 
j^reasneeof which the tariff question sunk into relative insigmfi* 
canoe-HSUch as the questions of good and bad money, and of peaooi 
order, and reconstruction — involving the rights of the lately enfran* 
chised race» to whom the faith of the nation stood pledged. It will 
not be fori^oiten by English readers that we have no question c(m« 
nected with the tariff in any degree approaching the importance of 
the com laws of Great Brltaiu, and the events of the last six yeaia 
of depression and difficulty must have proved to every one that 
iSieie are factors in social science more potent than any tariff can 
bei; at least in this country. 

In the me&ntime it may be said that a great intdleqtual chaoige 
haa obcarred. The advocates of national isolation have disap*' 
peared with the death uf Horace Greeley and Henrv 0. Oareyi 
Th)B interdependence of nations is recognized as fully by the hon- 
esthsndaUe advocates of what is called '* a tariff for revjenue with 
incident^ protection/' as it is by the advocates of freer trade> who 
have in these later years been fighting with them for a sound our* 
reney and for the equal rights of all men before the law. 

This intellectual change is so great, that to many advocates oi 
freer trade it has seemed best to avoid the discussion of the Uieoiyi 
lest the contention should retard rather than promote reform. 
The increase of our exports of manufactures and machinery, 
although they are yet small in amount as compared to the exports 
nf ' Qreat Britain, has vet been sufficient to prove to those who 
might else have doubtea, that the alignment for sustaining *' infant 
mannfactures'* had ceased to apply. It has become apparent to 
%. great many representatives of branches of industry that were 
foirmeriy urgent for protection, that the extension of their own 
markets would be greatly promoted by the removal of restrictions 
npon commerce. 

I On the other hand, there is a dread of legislative changes ; it is 
said that we are now prospering, and should not be sui)jected to 
tthiB agitation of questions which are not urgent, and that, even if 
«Qir i^stem is not the best, it is better to realize the benefits that 
^eiRenow enjoying from the restoration of specie payment, and 
not dause disturfc^ce by tariff changes that would for the moment 
cfiote uncertainty, even if ultimately beneficial. 
~ Batthe resloiration of the specie standard itself, and our re- 
newed prosperity, have brought into permanent view some of (he 
^rovinOTs of 0«f ^n|F ttui^t »re^ obno^^iouy to n^od^ate prptiH^tionr 
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tetfi/as^<^M as to the advocates of ffeer trade ; and, oa the whole,' 
the modification of the present tariff may be considered as only a 
qUestlbn of time. It is to be hoped that it may be taken u^ and 
treated as thoroughly as the tariff of Great Bdtain was in 1840. ^y 
^e comftiittee appointed at the instance of Joseph Humft,. whise 
yeport has become a historic document, and which sertred as the 
lH»is of the great series of measures begun under the leaderahif^of 
Sir Robert Peel; and concluded by Mrf Gladstone ; but it is- to he 
hoped that our changes may not take so many year*. 

It may therefore be said that there is in this matter no question 
of political science pending or needing discussion, but the ques^* 
tion of tariff reform is one of time and method. It may eomeia 
detail or t^ a general measure earefully prepared to meet tiie 
necessity of the country. 

It may be hoped that the latter coarse will be pursued. One of 
the great evils of such an excessive tariff as that with which W6 
are now burdened is, that it so alters the direction and the tsoadi- 
tions uf great branches of industry as to make any change difllcidt ; 
send no man who is not a mere doctrinaire, however devoted he 
may be to the principles of free trade, would hesitate to admit the 
dlaim on the part of those whose capital and labor had been dkected 
into ft given channel under the working of a war tariff, that i^l 
changes should be fah'ly considered and gradually made. 

Great changes in the legislation of every country must be framed 
to meet its own condition ; and however sound the prineiplee of 
free trade may be (and no one could be more convinced on that 
^int than the writer), their adoption must depend in time and 
method upon the peculiar circumstances of each country and of 
each period if the opposite policy has long prevailed. 

It should be remembered by those who are impatient, that the 
gireat reforms in Great Britain were not fairly begun xmt'A the dia- 
iuster to which theprotective system had broughtall the agricdHaral, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests, culminated in the period 
that preceded the first great reform measures of 1842. Even alteir 
Itiat, it needed the Irish famine to force the repeal of the com 
laws ; and the last of the series of changes begun in ld4d was not 
completed until 1856, when the registry duty on corn waa, I 
l)elieve, finally removed. 

A very erroneous idea prevails to some extent in the United 
States as to the motive of these reforms ; and it is often asserted 
that they were begun when great prosperity had been achieved l^ 
the system of tariff taxatign that preceded them. How utterly 
at variance with the facts this view is has been oveiAotikm 
even by many in England. The true state of the case has been 
{recorded in tljlese words : 

"It is impossible to convey, by mere statistics of our exports^ 
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to,D3?a4eqiuite picture of the ctondition of the nation when Qit Robert 
reel took office in 1841. Every interest in the conntiy was alike 
llepv^ssed ; in the manufacturing districts mills and workshops 
Vvfer^ closed^ and property daily depreciated in value ; in the sea- 
ports, shipping was laid up useless iu harbor ; agricultural laborers 
were eking out a miseraole existence upon starvation wages and 
piirochlal relief ; the revenue was insufficient to meet the national 
(dxpenditure ; the country was brought to the verge of national and 
i^iiiversal bankruptcy. 

/' The protective system, which was supported with the view of 
rendering the country Independent of foreign sources of supply, 
and thus, it was hoped, fostering the growth of a home trade, 1^ 
most 'effectually destroj^ed that trade by reducing the entire popu- 
lation to beggary, destitution, and want. The masses of the pop« 
tUation were unable to ^procure food* and bad consequent^ nothing 
to raend on British manufactures. ''-r-lfoble's " Fiscal Legislation 
of Great Britain.;' • 

Ift conclusion, it may well be considered that the capital of the 
riohcBt iiatbn intiie world never exceeds one^ two^ os at ithe. utmost 
three years' production. 

' In mspecttothat portion of the active capital which exirta in the 
form of food, the world isalwaya within less than; one year of atar- 
vatiozi. Yet, on the: other hand, .there is always enough. Modem 
iave&tioQ and. modern appliances assure ample pitoduotion* In 
quantity there may never be a failure ; but wihere is it ? 
• The only problem that now greatly affects the matei&al w^fare 
of >iiimanity is the problem of distribution. Had one been <aaked 
only tw years since, " Can one hundred and fifty million bi|8heb 
of griuo be moved from the prairies of the West five thousand 
milea in a single season, to feed the suffering millions of Europe, 
und prevent almost a famine among the naticms?" he who had 
answered t ''Yes; it is only necessary to apply the. inventions 
filmady made to accomplish. that,'' would have been de«»ued a 
visionuy. , 

It has been Accomplished. 
' Had Sir Henry Bessemer refused the title which he now bears, 
upon the ground that he himself had done more than any livii^ 
man to break down the social system of which his title: marks one 
6f the orders, who would have admitted that his reason was well 
grooaded? 

- HaS'he not accomplished tlus? 

'When Mr. Vandc^bilt planned the. consolidation of. the corpora- 
tioaathat now constitute the New York Central Railroftdaystfltm, 
and instituted the measures bv which the cost of moving a biunrel of 
flour from Chicago to New York has been reduced from one.doQar 
and a half to half a dollar, and by such measures laid tlie foonda- 
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tioocjof tfie largest fortune ever gained by- rightfiil methods - in^ a 
sitts^ lifetiioe^ what would have been the estimalion in which h^ 
wbidd have been held, had he then said« *'I am laying plaz» to 
sare England from great distress, from riots and bloodshed, per- 
hi^s from violent revolution'* ? Have not he and others accom<^ 
plished all this, and more ? 

In presenting this subject I have endeavored to give the various 
aspects. In this world we can make nothing. All we can do i» Ui 
move something : we cannot create, but we can direct forces. 
Prosperity d^ends upon rapid distribution and ample consump- 
tioB. Capital is worthless even to its owner unless it is worked to 
these ends ; and in the widest distribution of the products of labbp 
is tao be found the highest material welfare, both for laborers and 
for -capitalists. 

Only when the legislation of a nation complies with this timVersal 
law t»h that nation reach its greatest prosperity ; and no tegidla- 
tion can have any permanent existence that is not broui^t into 
harmony with it The true test of modem statesmanship lies < in 
the removal <of all obstructive statutes, and the ffidjustmeutdf'-l^ghs^ 
lation to this higher law. 

Slavery consitituted the widest and also the rudest divergence 
from the true law of production and distribution. Its passive war 
culminated in active war ; with its removal the chief obstruction 
to maiterial wealth and welfare that legislators could create has 
been removed from this nation. 

■More subtle but not more dangerous problems are still before 
both branches of the English-speaking people. In Great Britain 
the land and church questions, and the influence of ** militariiimf" 
must be met. In the United States the currency^ the tari^; tind 
the right government of great cities, will give us little rest during 
thepresent century. 

When the time shall come for the history of the last half Of the 
nineteenth century to be written, it will be no true ^record if it 
omits from amon^ the chief factors, more potent than almost all 
beside, the American railroad and the English steamship; aad» 
from among the greatest names, the names of those who organized 
and developed them. 

Edwabd Attkikson, in the FwifMgM/y 
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Iir some of the many speeches which went before the late general 
election, words like these were often heard : " Austrian nation* 
aiity,*' " Austria national feeling,*' *' Austrian national interests,** 
*' iAustrian national honor/' '* Austrian national ind«pendeaoe^*^ 
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The exact words do not greatly matter ; tlie point ia UiAt the wopd 
** Austria" and some of thw derivatives of the word " uiElttdll^^WeIB 
coupled together in a way which implied that the idee^ exproned 
by the word "Austria" and the word "nation" had sooiethhig in 
common. That any one of decent information should speak M 
this way, especially that any one in the position of a statesman 
should speak in this way. suggests some curious subjects for Usoi^ht. 
Such language might of course be used with the direct purpose itif 
misleading those who heard it. It might be used out of sanpile 
ignorance of the plainest facts on the part of the speaker. But let 
us, as is becoming, put both these suppositions aside. There re- 
mains a remarkable instance of that process of conf ttsioq of thooi^t 
which does quite as much as either sheer ignorance or direGt decep- 
tion to lead men into mistakes, both of reasoning and of practice. 
Forms of jvords with which we are familiar In cases to which 'they 
thoroughly apply are, not so much carelessly as-in a certain m)ij 
mechanically, transferred to other cases to Which th^ do not 
apply. Men are thereby led to think, to speak, and^o act aff if 
they did apply to those cases- ; and not oilly endless mistakes in 
thought and expression, but much practical evil foltowu ^f 
course every one who insists on accuracy of thought and expres- 
sion must expect to be met with the charge of pedantry. But the 
charge of pedantry commonly means that he who brings it is angrv 
with him against whom it is brought for knowing something whicn 
he is in his heart ashamed of himself for not knowing. Oertoiinit 
is that a little more pedantry, that is, a little mordi care to make 
words answer to thoughts and thoughts answer to facts, woaild 
have saved not a little mischief during the last five ;f(-ars. Nut a 
little practical evil has come of the mere use of mlsl^ading^ phrases 
like " Turkey,** " Turkish government" — sometiiiies even ** TuaJL- 
ish Christians* '—and the like. Such phrases disguise the xM 
facts of the case, and thereby help to hinder such practical ac^en 
as the facts of the ease call for. People come to think that the 
names ** Turkey'* and " the Turks" express things which answer 
to one another as *' England'* and " the English/' " Franc€t'* and 
" the French," answer to one another. They da not «ee that the 
Turkstire to " Turkey-' not what the English have bfeen tovEng- 
land in any a^, but rather what the Engl& w^e to Ireland tu-^e 
last a^e. They come to think ** the government'* of " Turkey'Ms 
something which answers to the government of England or France. 
They do noc see that, while the government of England or France 
exists, as its main object, to secure the common rights of human 
beings to the inhabitants of England or France, the so>calted 
** government" of " Turkey" exists for the exactly opposite object, 
that of hindering the mass of the inhabitants of "Turkey" from 
enjoying the coQimon rights of human beings. Ooiftuaions of the 
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same kind, equally likely to lead to practical error, are sure to 
^Wise ^if men allow Uiemselves to use such phrases as ''Austrian 
nationality" and the like. In such phrases there is exactly the 
isame transfer of words from cases to which they really apply to 
roapes to which they do not apply. There are six great powers of 
rEurope: Bnglanu, France, Germany, Italy, Hussia, Austria. 
There la, beyond all doul^, an Englim, a French, a German, an 
Ital^KDU and a Russian nation. It is veiy tempting to infer that 
there must be an Austrian nation also. We may, with the strictest 
'fitness, apply phrases like " natiunality," *' national feeling," 
'* national Independence," to England, France, Germany, Italy^ or 
Bus»ia, It is tempting to infer that phrases which are so 
ti^orou^ly in their place when they are applied to five out of the 
olx great powers, must be equally in their place when they are ap- 
plied to the sixth also. 

, Ndw there doubtless are cases in which this way of talking is 
vthe lesult of sheer ignorance. We have lately heard the atory of 
tiiec Englishman who landed at a Balmatian-^that isj in.one 
: sense, an Austrian — port, and expected that the people of that port 
:^w«i:dd apeak the Austrian language. His argument was as gboid 
y dB any of the other argumeuts. As there is an English, a French, 
a German, an Italian, and a Kussian language, as people in those 
': flevDral countries speak those languages, so there must be an Aus- 
, trian language, and people in Austria must speak it. Most people, 
Zone would think, know better than this. Most people of any kind 
of education surely have knowledge enough to keep them from 
JChinking that there is an " Austrian" language spoken throughout 
.'rlilie whole of */ Austria," And if they have knowledge enough 
ztot^xX^i they really have knowledge enough to keep them right on 
lihe whole matter. But this is one of the endless jcases in which 
jpeople do not use their knowledge. Thev do, in a certain sense, 
: iknow a thing ; that is, if they were strictly examined they would 
:.glve the right answer. But, unless so specially pressed, they 
V tiiit^, speak, and act, exactly as if they did not know it Crowds 
- of people who, if they were examined, would show that they 
: xeany know that all ** Turkey" is not Turkish, that all " Austria'* 
f is not. Austrian/ must yet be set down as practically thinking that 
JSOSS^M^ w>, because they habitually speak as if tney thou^t so. 
i ~Aw not only is speaking, whoever may be the.sp^er, reaS^ act- 
. ingr^for every man's speech helps to make up the mass of piibllc 
opmlOn, and so leads toward public action— -but thos-e whose more 
<Mf ect business it is to act are of all men the must liable to be influ- 
enced by these inaccuracies of thought and expression. The diplo- 
matist, of Whatever rank — he who ought to know, and who in a 
certain sense does know, more of foreign affairs than any private 
man can know--is pf ^U men the most exposed to influences which 
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ar& likely to make him. in anothet sense, knoir lesft of f^elgar 
affkirs than a* well-informed and thoughtful private man. I re- 
meitiber soitie years ago reading an article, written by one who, T 
believe, was not strictly a diplomatist, but who had certainly passed^ 
his life in the thick of national business. He dealt with the polit- 
ical position of several of the European states, and among others ^ 
of the Austrian power. He was in no danger at all of believing . 
that there was a single Austrian language spoken throughout all 
*• Austria." His facts could not be gainsaid ; but his way of put- 
ting them was remarkable. He explained to his readers that there 
was a considerable Slavonic element in '* Austria,** ** even in those 
provinces, like Bohemia, which border on German^.*' Nothing 
can be more undoubtedly true ; but the way of puttmg it sht>wea 
the state of mind of a man who had never stopped to think of the 
real present relations among the lands of which he was speakings 
still less of the past events which have caused those present rela- 
tions. He would seem never lo have looked at any map earlier 
than 1815, perhaps at none earlier than 186$. His whole notion 
was that there was a power called Austria, quite distinct from Get- . 
many, that one province of Austria was called Bohemia, that both 
in that province and in others there was a considerable Slavonic 
element. The amusing and instructive thing is that the writer was 
clearly a little amazed that there should be a Slavonic element in 
" Austria** at all, and he was specially puzzled that there should 
be such an element in a province so near to Germany as Bohemia. 
In short, he was surprised at finding that Beamish boys were Beam- 
ish boys.* He was m the same state as those who ai'e surprised to 
find Welsh spoken in Wales, and French spoken in *the Channel 
Islands. 

The special danger of the diplomatist, that which causes his 
special knowledge to be balanced by a special kind of ignorance, is 
that his line of life leads him to deal with princes, ministers, courts, 
hardly ever with nations. He is tempted to forget that' there are 
such things as nations, or at all events to assume that every natlan 
is necessarily represented by its so-called ** government.' He is 
tempted to assume that the formal arrangements which are entered 
into between governments must necessarfly take effect; as by a kind 
of physical ' laW,^d to forget that the arrangements of govern- 
ments need, afterall; the practical consent of the nations which' ai^ 
concerned in them. The climax of this kind of feeling was reached 
when^ an English statesman counselled the Christian subjects of 
the' Turk not to listen to " foreign intriguers,** but to lay their 

* I do not know whether the author of **Altee?iTi WbtiderlAnd," Whftn he ^poko 
of a*' Befimishboy,'* knew that he was nuning aa aacientand honorable oatien: 
Tet Berne was the name by- which onr forefathers kDcwthe kingdom of BobemU 
or B^hmen^ and Beamish, which exists as asnrname, like JPrerZk anci others of 
tho kind, is its regnlarlj formed gentile^ 
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^k^ahced Wore * * tysir own government. ' ' He forgot that those 
whom he counselled looked on the so-called *' foreign intriguers" 
as their own countrymen, engaged in a common cause. He forgot 
thfttwhat he called ^ their own government'* was in their eyes noth- 
ing but a system of foreign brigandage; which hindered them from 
hi^ving any government of their own: tie forgot that the esist- 
eace of the ** government*' before which he counselled them to. lay 
tlMir grievances was itself the greatest grievance of all, the root of 
all other grievances^ Tet, if that English statesman had been 
minately examined, it would most likely have been found that he 
really knew the plain facts of the case. Only those facts were so 
utterly contrary to diplomatic formulse and the assumptions. 'He 
knew the facts, yet he thought, spoke, and acted exactly as if he 
had not known them. Thus the very men who ought to go to the 
root of the matter are led by the habits of their craft to acrcept 
nsmes for things, and thereby to act in a manner which is unreal, 
unpractical, aometimes even sentimental. The *' Austrian Govern- 
n*ent/'-even the "Turkish Government," must, as long as Ihey 
exlisrt and artificial diplomacy exists, be addressed according to the 
cddventional phrases of artincial diplomacy. £ut it will be a very 
nil real and unpractical kind of action if any Euglish statesman is 
led by the habitual use of conventional forms to forget that those 
*' governments" are not governments in the same sense as those of 
I^gland, France, and Italy, as those of Germany and' itiissia, to 
forget that they are not, in the same wa}* as those five, entitled to 
sptSk on behalf of a nation. 

In thus saying, I hope I may not be thought by any one to be 
guilty of the injustice of placing the " Austrian Government" on 
the same level as the " Tiirkish Government" with regard Lo its 
general practical working. I hope also that I may not be thought 
to have overlooked the great differences which may be found in 
the several positions of the five governments with which t have 
contrasted them. This last distinction I shall presently have to 
draw. But from the point of view of the moment the "Austrian 
Government" and the " Turkish Government" may be lo.qked on 
as> forming one class, and the other five governments— along with 
the governments of those other European states wliich do not rank 
as great powers — as forming another class. Indeed of the two the 
" l%rkish Government" comes nearer to the position of a national 
government than the " Austrian Government." To speak of the 
^* Turkish. "or more accurately " Ottoman" " nation" is often mis- 
leilding ; but the phrase may be justified in some lands and f ropi 
some points of view. But there is no point of view from- which 
•weean look to any land in which an " Austrian nation "in any 
ieBse can bediscovered. 

Tl^ere is reially no better test than that which is implied in the 
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stofy of the man "who expected to find tjie people of Utagiiiuk spefk- 
ing ** Austrian.'' As there i^ an English, a French* a German, an 
Itflian, and a Russlaa language, so there is also a Turkish language. 
But there is no Austrian language. That is to say, la the most 
marked outward sign of nationality the Turks themselves make a 
nearer approach to nationality tlian the so-called *' Austrians." 
Xooking at Europe only, we should say that the Turks^lt la better 
Ux such, discussions to say the Ottomans — have no right to be called 
;«, i^atlon, In Asia thev undoubtedly have such a light. In 
Europet in large parts of Asia, they are simply foreign intruders in 
the lands of other nations ; but in other large parts of Asia they 
are really the people of the land. I have sidd before ixow that, 
while we cannot put up with a Sultan at Constantinople, we should 
have no quarrel with a Sultan at Iconium. The actual rule of the 
ring at Constantinople is quite as oppressive, though not quite in 
the same way, to the settled national Turk as it is to the Christian ; 
still to the one it is the oppression of a native sovereign; to 
the other it is the oppression of a foreign invader. "We may 
furly say that there is an Ottoman nation. What we complain of 
is, that a certain part of the Ottoman nation intrudes itself as arid* 
ihg order, caste, or gang, into the lands of other nations. Our 
travdler would, in any part of ** Turkey," have found some people 
who spoke the Turkish language ; in some parts of " Turkey" he 
wbula have found the Turkish language the only language spoken. 
But there is no part of " Austria" in -which he would find any 
Austrian language spoken at all. And if, armed with greater ac- 
curacy of speech, instead of going to " Austria" to seek for the 
Austrian language, he had gone into " Austro-Hungary," to seek 
for the Austro-Hungarian language, one can only guess that his 
fate might be the same as if he had gone forth in any age of Eng- 
lish history to seek for a live Semi-Saxon. 

Now it may here be objected that, if Austria or Austro-Hungary 
is not a national power, so neither are some at least of the other 
five powers. If the test of language be taken, it may be said that, 
out of all the tve, Italy alone can stand the test Those parts of 
the Kingdom of Italy which do not speak Italian are certainly so 
small that, in a general view of Europe, or even of Italy, it needs 
a strong magnifier to see them. It may be said that everybody in 
England speaks English ; but if, for the somewhat inaccurate, or 
at least inadequate, name of England, we substitute the United 
Kingdom, or even Great Britain, or even England and Wales, 
there are within any of these limits some people who do not speak 
English at all ; there is a perfectly visible proportion to whom 
English is not their natural tongue. So in France there are per- 
f ecUy visible comers which spe^L other tongues than French. In 
the German Empire there are not only visible comers which speak 
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cMief tongues tban German, but visible comers whicb would be 
^ad to be separated from tbe German Empire. And if all people 
m France do not speak Frencb, if all people in Germany do not 
"Speak German, still less du all people in Russia speak Russian. It 
ns quite certain that none of the powers, not even Italy, exactly 
answers to a nation as defined by language. But three, perhaps 
four, answer to nations as defined in other ways. The strungest 
Home Ruler in Ireland does not ask that Ireland shall be so sepa- 
rated from Great Britain as that Great Britain and Ireland shall 
cease to form one whole in the face uf other powers. Up to the 
changes uf 4860 and 1871, one might have said that no one m 
France wished to be separated from .France, and that no one out of 
^ance wished to be joined to France. This can no longer be said 
with the same exclusive truth ; but it is still perfectly true that 
those corners of France which speak some other tongue than French 
have notihe faintest wish to be separated from France. The Ger- 
man Smpire^ is far from contain ing all Germans, and it contains 
some who are not Oermans ; still it contains so great a majority of 
the Oerman-speaking people everywhere, it contains so overwhelm* 
mg a majority of German-speaking people within its own borders, 
that not only is it essentially a German state, but it is the repre- 
sentative state of the German people everywhere. In the Russian 
Binpire, even in European Russia, the non-Russian elements are 
far greater and more important, and one element, perhaps more, 
would gladly part asunder from the others. Still the moving 
power of the Russian Empire Is Russian, and though there is, as 
we shall presently see, a Russian population outside the Russian 
Empire, that population is not to be compared for a moment to the 
German pojpulation outside the German Empire. Thus, in all these 
oases, even in that where the political power is farthest from coin- 
ciding with a nation as defioed by language, there is one race, one 
language, which is manifestly dominant, and which gives its na- 
tional character to tbe power of which it is tbe head and centre. 
In ** Austria" there is none such. In Hungary taken alone there 
Is ; but in ** Austria*' or ** Austro-Hungary'^ there is none. There 
is no one dominant race, no one dominant language. Two races, 
two languages, are dominant in the sense of bearing rule over the 
others ; a third race, a third language, is dominant in the sense of 
fomiihg the great majority of the whole. In the Kingdom of Hun- 

Siry the Magyars form a ruling race among a majority of non- 
agyar races, Slavonic, Rouman, and German. In the whole 
Austro-Hungarian dominions, Magvars and Germans side by side 
form two dominant races among other races more numerous than 
either. 

Now it is weH to learn from an enemy, and there is one enemy 
who gives us his teaching day by day. This U the Vienna corre^ 



spondetit of the Tm», in whose letters we. daUy eeewhlU die oAeial 
Austrma epirit has become under Jeiwish and Magyar aseciiideDcy, 
Nowhere do' we see a more bitter aidd remorselese bidbredtowaff 
the struggling nations of South-Eastem Europe, wikether- under 
Atutiiao: Or under Turkish rule. But no (wae totter. untderataade 
the facts of the case. With him, if weever fiad ^^CMiluaiMt^of ian- 
gttage, ii does not mark confusiMiof thought^.but ils^a^i^of the 
fact that confusion of language is sometimes .'Oxpe^nt/vSoine- 
thinji: may in this way be learned almost every day-ivomithe Vienna 
correspondent's dispatches. But there was; one. diip^toh- which, 
though now more than a month old— it appeared Ia ithe course of 
May— is worth as long a life as we can irive it. Theoonrespondent 
is speaking of those who had ventiuea tohint itbat tb«^ AiOfitruia 
power might possibly be thinking of an extension in. i(be Siouth^^BSt- 
em ladds beyond the limits of Bosnia. and; Herzegovina. « iBor the 
benefit of such pestilent pensona theconespondent, inJhia^Qftoni.ihan 
official, his almost imperiid manner^ kindly lozplainedthei^thmk^'^ 
ioal Qonditidn of the Austro-Hungariaa monarchy with arckMijmesi 
whifeh leftnothtng to wishfor. 

^' Those who make this insinuation, if theyart»not,aotiiatQdhy 
iU'Will, can have but an indifferent idcA of thospeeialchlMaeter ei 
the Austro'-Huagarian Bmpire^ which, unlike the-iOlibeii^^^llWt'fiin* 
pires of the €ontinent,'Wtth their compact nationaUties^<i«rfonned 
of an union of a number of kingdoms and lands inhabitod^hy'iraii- 
ous nationalities. This constitution alone seeme a bavJio eist^iiiiion, 
which would infallibly lead to a di8tnrbattce.il not to tt^a /over- 
throw of the existing organization. If, howeirer, ..thi^ispirit of 
uj^gressiou and extension seems to be altogether outtiof ttbAtf/Ouefl- 
tion, the duty of self-preservation and self-defence doesiaol-aUow 
the emj^ire to look with indifference at the feeling of ioanfyection 
which is rising in the neighboring Turkic Empire... 7 AU along 
the southern and south-eastern irontier of Austda-Hungary^dweUs 
a kindrod population, so that any changes which tbi^pvooess of 
fermentation may produce in the Balkan Peninsula must^ needs re- 
act on the Austro-Hungarian popniation on the frontier, a large 
portion of- which consists of refugees who came over iu the last 
century and have settled there.. Austria has no wish 9r interee)^ to 
preyent the free development^of these neighboring populati(ni&« f^ " 
'The difference between ** Austria-Hungary'* and othefrl^opeaa 
states is here as clearly set forth as one could wish. .3ut aome 
.questions arise. How is it that *' this constitution" can l)e ''.a/bar 
to extension,'' when the. power so **conBtLtuted"haa always ex- 
tended itself whenever it hB& had a chance, down to the last filch- 
ing of poor little Spizza ? But let this pass. The instructive 
questions which arise out of this passage are these : What is the 
* empire" spoken of in one place, and the 'V Austria". fl|p<^ttai o( 
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in ftnoth^ir^ The '' empire*' has '< dtttle»;" datte8<^ ** self-pveftep- 
^ti<Hi and self -defence ;" it has feelings %6o\ it ** cannot loMc> 
-with indiiference/' and the like. ** Austria" again has ** wishes'^ 
and ** interests \** at least she has^' nO'Wlsh or interest" in a pav^- 
ticular way, which implies that she may have wishes and interests < 
in another way. So, farther on m the same dispatch, we- read 
how "Austria-Hungary*' *' cannot claim/' " cannot allow;" w« 
read " of the policy of Austria-Hungary," of** Austrian interests,'* 
and so on, in a string Of sentences in which personified ** Austria" 
does, wishes, feels, hopes, fears, this and that. The question is, 
who does all this which is attributed to '" the empire," to ** Aus- 
tria," to *• Austria-Hungary" ? If we read that ** France" did all 
this, we need ask no questions. '' France" would simply mean 
the French nation, and the French Government as acting on bc^half 
of the French nation* There is a vast range of sabiects, all mat« 
ters of foreign pc^icy among them, on whidi all France, from 
Biittany- to Provence, has the same duties, interests, wishes,* feel* 
lags; and so fM*th. We cannot conceive one part of the couxitry 
having duties, interests, etc., different from any other part. We' 
cannot- conceive a French Govemmentr having interests, wishes, 
etc.-^at all events it cannot have duties— different from the interests 
and wishes of the whole French nation. If it has any such inter- 
ests and wishes, it at once forfeits its right to exist as a French 
government. But when the same kind of language is applied to 
*' Austria" the meanm^ is less clear. What is ''Austria" ? It 
clearly does not mean simply the German archduchy to which that 
name properly belongs. It means something greater even than 
the German circle to which that name was afterward extended. 
It seems to take in the whole mass of the "' kingdoms and lands 
inhabited by various nationalities" which have come together 
under the rule of the ruler of Austria. But can we say anything 
for certain about those various nationalities as a whole f Can we 
say that they have any common interests, common duUles, common 
feelings, and the like ? No one supposes that there is any differ- 
ence in interests or wishes between Reunes and Marseilles, between 
LiUe and Bayonne. But can we be sure that there is the same 
coBHminity of interest and feeling between Prl^^ and Spizza, be- 
tween Treat and Tzemovitz ? Among the kingd(Miis tuid lands 
ii^kabited by various nationalities, can we be surethat all have the 
same ideas even on the subject of *' self -preservation and self- 
defence' ' ? It is just possible that a course which to the German or . 
the Sfogyar might seem a course of self-perservation might seem 
a course of self-destruction to the Italian or the Serb. The truth . 
comes out in the passage which follows the words about 'self -pres* 
ervtttlon and self defence. It is not the self-preservation and self' 
^e&ue of any of the nationalities within the so-called -" empite*^' 



wkidf icflet siadce, \Mi onl7 the self -^presenration and tho ^el^-def enee 

ttf tbe Bo-called ** etnpiEQ" itself. That is to gay, the.iQt£fr<^s/lhi9 

pdliey, the wisbiM, aad so forth, attributed to the personiiSed befii]P 

d&lled '' Austria*' or ** AustriarHungary*' mean the laterests ana 

|>o)iGy, not of the nations concerned, but simply of their common 

fiiiiSler. The whole talk about interest, duty, poller, and wh&t 

tf(M>, tarns out to mean simply that the master of all the kingdoms 

JGUid lands spoken of wishes to keep them together if he can. From 

lii^ point of view, this is doubtless a matter of self-preservatlDn and 

^lf^«fenee. Whether the kingdoms and lan(Is themselves, with 

■tlieir various nationalities, look on the matter in the same lleitt, b 

another question. While it is their ruler's interest and policy to 

'ke^ them together, it is quite possible that it may be their interest 

and poUcy to part company. It certainly is not clear that the people 

Hit Bttko^ina or TraqsylFanm lost anything when Milan and v emce 

were restunod to Italy. It is not clear that they would lose any- 

Uitttg if Trentand Aquileia were restored also, ttis notclettf tiiat 

'the people q£ Bohemia or Galicia gaiiied an}'thiug by the J&lchltfg 

of Oattaroor of Spizza. It is hot clear that they would lose any- 

thing if Montenegro won back her own at Snizza and nt Cattaro 

too. Our teacher unwittingly tells us a great deal, fie teaeh^ us 

that when the words *' interest," "policy,*^ ** wishes," and the 

'like, are coupled with the words *' Austria** or ** Austria^Hun- 

gary,'' they have no reference whatever to the interests and wishes 

of th< kingdoms and lands which are meant to be included under 

those naines, but that they inean simply the interests, wishes, 

-pdlicy, and so forth, of the prince and the dynasty unde^ Which 

.'those lands have been so strangHy brought. tog;.et her. We mean 

I'sdmsthing different from this when we speak of thehitbre^or 

^polby of £ngland or France. 

. .These unwitting revelatitms lead us at once to )the great differ- 

^id]»w of all between/' Austria" and the other five great powers, or 

' rather. between -' Austria" and all the other European powers, great 

' and small. It is the only one about which the question can be raised 

whether it ought to be a power at all. England, France, Italy, Ger* 

many, Russia, must exist, must be powers. Men, within or withoat 

their terrltoiri^s, may see much in the internal condition or ha the 

outward pQaitkm.oi any of those powers which thiey might wish to 

8e6'Utherwisi» ; but no. sane person wishes that any of tho?e powers 

should cease to exist. Frenchmen diftier widely as to the fotin of 

f»vernment which they wish to see orevsul in France ; but every 
'renchman wishes that there should be some government of 
France, with a boundary at least not narrower than France has at 
this moment. External or internal enemies may wish that certain 
lands should be detached from Germany or Russia ; no sane 
person wishes that Germany or Russia should 1?0 blotted out of the 
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map. ol Burope. Bat it is a perfectly intelligible doc^ne, on be- 
half of which sober arguments might be brought, that it would be 
better for Europe ana for the nations concerned, if '* Austria" 
or "Austria-Hungary" were blotted from the map of Eufope. 
Such a doctrine might imply ** ill- will" toward the dynasty which 
rules those nations ; it mignt be put forth in the purest good-wiH 
4 o ward the nations themselves. Look at the case in this way. 
The worst that a reasonable enemy of G^rmanjr or Russia could 
ask would be that those powers should lose all their territory which 
\» not German or Russian. Ckrmany might undercothat loss with- 
out the slightest lessening of her real power and greatness. To 
liussia such a loss would be real and frightful ; but it would still 
leave a Russian nation, a Russian power. But try the same process 
on "Austria. " Cut off from " Auutria" whatever is not Austrian. 
If the word " Austrian" is here used in the strict sense, soooiethipg 
would be left, namely, a single German duchy. But in the.coa- 
ventiomd sense in which the word is commonly used, either every* 
t^mg would be left or else nothing ; for in that convaitioiial sense 
(he words " Austrian" and ** Austro-Hunffsrian" mean the whole 
extent of the possessions of the common ruler of Austria and Hun- 
gary. The^ do not mean one part more than anotiier. In that 
sense there is no central '* Austria" from which the non- Austrian 
p^rts can be cut off. " Austria," in that sense, might indeed be 
. dissolved into its component elements. It could not, like the other 
powers, have its excrescences cut off from the centre, because 
r therj^ ia no centre from which to cut the excrescences c^. 
' : ^ow all tbis does not of itself prove that it is for the goodi of 
Europe, that it is for the good of the '' kingdoms and lands" with 
their '' various nationalities," that the existing Austrian dbn^nion 
should, be thus broken up, thus dissolved into its component ele- 
ments. It is a perfectly fair subject for argament whether such a 
change is to be wished for or not. There may be special leasons 
to show that it is right and exnedient that a scrap of Gertnany, a 
iicrai^ of Italy,, a scrap of Polana, a scrap of Russia, a scrap of the 
Uouman and Servian lands, a few stray counties and lordships, here 
a suppressed commonwealth, here a stolen haven, should be joined 
witli the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, and Dalmatla, 
taxnake up together an ^* Austro-Hungarian monarchy." On the 
other hand^ there may be reasons to show that it ia right and ex* 
pedient that so strange a collection of atoms should again bis parted 
asunder. The burden of proof may be made to lie either way. 
It may be held that whatever is should be held to be right until it 
is proved to be wrong. Or It may be held that a power so strange 
at first slight, so unlike sil other powers, should be held to be 
wrong till it is proved to be right. This is not our present ques- 
tion. What is proved is that the Austrian power is Bomethlng 
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wholly difiKrent in its iHitare from the other five power*: WSitX fe* 
proved is that the kind of language which is applied with more or 
less of truth to all the other powers, becomes misleading when it is 
applied to Austria. Words like '* interest," " policy/' ** wishes/' 
and the Uke, when applied to Austria^o not mean what they mean 
when they are applied to England or France. They do not 'mean 
the interest, the policy, etc. , of a nation, but simply the interest or 
policy of the commoa ruler of a crowd of nations or scraps of 
natrons. And to speak of ** national feelings," " national indepen- 
dence," '* national honor," and the like, as applied to the Austrian 
power, is not merely misleading — it is simple nonsense. There 
cannot be "national feelings," and the l&e, where there* is no 
common nationality, and there is no common Austrian or- Atistro- 
Hungarian nationality. It may be deemed in Vienna a point of 
national honor to keep possession of Trent. Trent itself- may 
think otherwise. What~the Magyar looks on aS national indepen- 
dence, the Serb and the Rouman may look on as national bonmse. 
The formation of the Austrian power is one of the oddtet p&e« 
nomena of history. It has something in common with the formation 
of its neighbor and rival, Prussia. But it has points widch are 
quite peculiar to itself, as the growth of Prussia has other points 
which are no less peculiar. In both cases a power has grown up,' 
resting on no genuine national basis, but consisting of ail the pos- 
sessions which have by any means, fair or foul, peaceful or violent, 
come into the hands of a certain ruling house. Such powers have 
existed before, but they have seldom been so lasting. The Ai^vln 
dominion in the twelfth century, the Burgundian dominion mthe 
fifteenth, were essentially of the same kind ; but they lasted 'only 
for two or three reigns each. Prussia and Austria have been far 
more long-lived. The characteristic of powers of this kind is that 
they mark simply the advance of a dynasty, not that of either « 
nation or a citj'. But the difference between Prussia and AustriA 
has been this, that Prussia has had a ^/z92-national character «bout 
it, while the career of Austria has been purely dynastic. The 
rulers of Prussia — I mean of course since the word Prussia began 
to take its present meaning — ^have held, and still hold, both German 
and non-German territory. But the Q^&rman element has -idways 
been so predominant as to give its character to the whole, and to 
allow Prussia to grow in the end into the national headof Ger- 
nrany. Austria, on the other hand, starting from a more purely 
German origin than Prussia, has often tried to Germanize her non- 
German territories ; but in by far the greater part of these she has 
never succeeded. Her last development has been the exact oppo- 
site to the German headship of Prussia. It has taken- the form of 
the *' dual" state of " Austria-Hungary," in which the two domi* 
nant races, German and Magyar, have agreed to sit side by tide * as 
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daminaiDt raoes^ among the.various ntstioiialities of the endletsa king- 
doms, duehies, countiea, and lordships/ which are held by the com- 
mon soToreigQ of Austria and Hun^arr. 

Tbe history of the mere name of Austria is remarkable. The 
German mark or frontier-land on the Danube, the bulwark of the 
German realm against the Matrvar, took its name from its geo- 
graphical position. It was the Marca Orienialis, the Eastern mark, 
it was tiie Oeiterreich, a name which our forefathers cut short into 
Oitr^, but which we now call by the Latin form Austria, a form 
which might easily suggest a 'wrong point of the compass. This 
Aiuiria was not the only land so named. There was more than 
one Austria in other parts of Europe ; the word had a^ kind of 
technical use wherever a land was divided into an ^eastern and a 
westera portion. The eastern, part of Lombardy was Auftria, a 
fact which may now be safely proclaimed : twenty years ago or 
less, daagerous arguments might have been founded on it. &o the 
eastern, pari of the old Frankish realm was Austria or Auftrada, 
two. forms of the same word. And in both these cases the rest of 
the land) that which was not Austria^^ was known by the negative 
name of JVeiM^na. We get the same division in the Ostro^ or JEkut' 
GoiijSt though, their western fellows did in this case gain a positive 
and. not. a negative name. Indeed one is sometimes tempted to 
"Wonder that: there never was an Attsttria in our own island ; the 
name might have been just as well applied to East-Anglia and 
SiBsex as it was to the lands which actually bore it. But it was 
only to the Austria on. the Danube, the OesterreicJi of the German 
reaun, whose princea had the duty of keeping the Crerman realm 
against the Magyar, that the same permanently clave. The mai-k 
became a duchy ; it was raised to the unique rank of archduchy. 
And. an ' archduchy the true Austria, Upper and Lower, still re- 
mains ; among' all his endless titles, the king, duke, count, and 
lord, of so many lands and cities, the self-styled emperor, has never 
dropped his style as Archduke of Austria. The Duchy of Austria 
was united in the twelfth century with that of 8teierma/rk or Styria, 
The two passed for a moment to the Bohemian King Ottocar ; 
under him a power was formed which stretched from the Giant 
Mountains to the Hadriatic ; but its head was at Prag, not at 
Vienna. But the historj^ of Austria in the modern sense began 
with the grant of Austria and Styriato Albert of Habsburg in 
1882. Since then the names " House of Austria" and '* House of 
Habsburg ** have had the same meaning. Austria was now united 
with the Swabian dominions of the Counts of Habsburg, and thus 
the dukes of Austria came to play a part in the a^airs of the 
famous Oonfederation which arose on their borders' in' the West. 
From that time to our own the Austrian house, bas'^been ever ex* 
twidiug its domimoBs by every kind of nieanSf'^and'BQvatitimea 
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loeisg ^ them hj every kkid of m^ans. A croird of ^Sii^lKiattd U»ri^ 
toriea, greater and amaller; Were added one by one» the CQXinXfijft- 
Tyrol wmg the most worthy of notice. And to these Ctorman ter^ 
ritodes the Austrian naine was in some sort ertedded. '- The 
8wabhm and Alsatian possessions were known as Fm^e^AkaHsia ^ 
the Aiiatrian xurcle took in the whole German dominion of the 
Austrian House. . The idngdom of: Bohemia, a vassal^ state of 1(ho 
topiie» the kingdcmi of Hougary* lying altogether beyoBdrthe 
bounds of the empire, so often chose Austrian princes for' their 
kings that their oruwns at last became hereditary in the Au«ti4an 
house. Add to this the occasional possession of Italian kingdicMQys 
and duchies from the beginning of the last century to^our own lime 
-»-add the possession of the southern N<etherlanda^ from the be^n* 
nihg of the last centunr to the French Re7olution--<add the share 
of .Poland won at the nrst partition, and the shorter possesSSen of 
tiie diare woa at the third-— add Dalmatia, won and lost and woA 
miin-^'-add Hagusa and Cracow, bi&sely seized in modem times, «&d 
rmeete^held for ages by the free commendation of its own cit^lms ; 
ailow fur endless dismemberments and annexations durfngf the* 
Frenckrevdlationary wars and the negotiations which followed thbm 
-^1 this gives us the picture of a power whose outward ^ontiet^ has 
shifted as much as a frontier can shift, but which has always IeM 
a solid mass of dominion in and near its original seat. We behMd 
a. power holding a very marked position, partly Qerman, partly' 
non-German, and able to use at pleasure its €krman and its lioii-' 
Gemum elements to influence each other. We behold apoWe^ 
tlie farthest removed of all powers from a really uati^al i£aiM- 
ter, a power made up of scraps of endless peoples, nations,- lOid' 
languages, each of which may be played oft against the othera^ but^ 
which have no c<»nmon tae of origin or of IntereGft, which have 
nothmg to bind them together except that a series of historicid ac- 
cidfmts have placed them all under the rule of the same prince. 
The old phrase of " the House of Austria," now almost forgolted/ 
but which used to be used where we now say " Austria*' or ** Aus- 
tria»Hiu3gary/ * exactly expressed the truth of the case. It marked 
the distinotion btftween the land inhabited by a nation and tbeter^ 
ritory possessed by a dynasty. The territory under Austrian rule 
was, and is, neither the land inhabited by an Austrian nath>n uor 
the land conquered by an Austrian nation ; it is neither a freecda- 
federation nor yet an assemblage of provinces dependent on a odm- 
maa centre ; it is the dominion of the House of Austria and noth- 
ii^ el8e4 It is made up of all those lands and cities which, te^fxig 
nothing else to bind them together, are bound together by tbe arti- 
ficial and accidental tie that they all have, at sundry times and In 
divers manners, passed under the rule of the Austrian house. 
A powtr thus formed by a fortuitous cooeoitfee of atoios need^A 
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a]K>T^ 1^1 f)therft some Mad of teaditional: mftjeaty, some ktndol 
iB^ifMiiig tiUe» to make up for the htck of national beuig;:and to 
givei ^gitlt^ 4o^ a domiDion which might otherwise seem a gror 
t(t»q%ie colleetioa &f odds and ends. !^nd that genius of happy 
acoi[d«iit which seems, from the thirteenth century onward/to trnve 
e70r watched over all things Austrian, did not fail to supply ex. 
3)0%"' what was wanted in the way of title and traditioii^ 'Che 
thicig lacking was found in the long connection of the ducal and 
i^x^ueal Hmiso of Austria with the Roman Empire and the king^ 
c|i»i. of \G^many. The majeslp^ of a. long line of Oaesarawaa 
gii^ilaUyspreiid over the. Austrian dukes and their motley terri-^ 
toiie^. Xhe first Duke of Auatrlaof the line of Habsburg was also 
th^#rst EUlerof Axistda who added, not Indeed the imperial crown 
o| Btpie, but th(^ royal crown. of Aachen, to the dncal coronet. In 
this person of the first: Albert, a duke of .Austria ruse in 1298 to the 
WD&t, not h»deed of £mperoi:» buit of King of the Jlomans. No other 
Au^triau'dukewfts chosen to that raoic tUl the second Albert <fiftlL 
of-J^trisO i>^ l*^; but Irooft the second Albert onward «yeiy. 
Uog «iftd, emperor was. either a member of the Austrian house, a: 
cteii^atit of Itst duminioBS, or a husband or son of their female sorV. 
€S^gs^5 Thus the ideas of emperor and of Austria easily got oon^ 
f9Pod^.in manir minds ; it seemed impossible ta conceive an ^m- 
pei^ wh<> should nu!t be Duke of Austria, or a Duke of Austria 
w^o; .should not be emperor. It has been said in very respectable 
boolis -that Duke Leopold at Morgarten commanded an imperial 
anay^. . It was assumed that an Austrian army must have been an 
imperial 4^rmy, and that men at war with Austria must, have been 
at ^ar with the empire. Yet the records of the time show that 
Iiewia, Eongof the Bomansaad afterward Emperor, rejoiced with 
l^i^Jeyal saen of the Three Landa on their victory over his Austrian 
en^ny. In later tames a cloud of impenetrable darkness s^ms to 
hantg over the position of Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, and 
ArchduchesB of Austria in her own right. Empress through the 
electiou of her husband to the imperial crown. We may well 
l^U^ye that Duke Francis of Lorraine would never have been 
chosea emperor if he had not been the husband of the queen and 
archduchess; still it is in his imperial election that we have the 
Im^ U^ what seems to many people her mysterious title of Empress^ 
Qviettik It has been Biiid m book after book that the succession to 
the>6mpii3e waasetUedbytJM Pragmatic sanction by which Chariea 
thiBfBJ^^ secured his h^editary states to his daughter. Not a few > 
wiite^seem puzzled when tlK^ find the daughter of one empenn*, 
t£e wile of another, the mother of two more, spoken of, as she 
necessarUy was from th$ death of her father to the: election of her: 
husbandf.simi^y as Queen of Hungary. Confusioa of ^ course. 
Tfcudi^ \\» mj^iy^lm^fM 1804* ih^ Em{iermr.J^a9C|s tbe Second 
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to the titles of Roman Emperor-«lect and King of Germany add^d 
that of '* Hereditary Emperor of Austrin*' — when in 1805 he^Wiift. 
styled in the Trieaty of Pressburg ** Emperor of Germany and 
Austria"— when in 1806 he laid aside his Roman andGWrnaa 
titles, and went on reigning by the style of Emperor of Austria^ 
King of Hungary, and all the rest. 

We have now reached the days of the " Austrian Empire," the 
days of that title of "Emperor of Austria," which a moment's 
thought shows to be so strange and anomalous, but which the 
usage of seventy-six years has made so famfliar, that in modern 
writings we not uncommonly f nd it carried back to ages in wiiich 
it was never heard. Not only the emperors of the last century; 
but emperors of far earlier times — emperors who had notfaing^ to-do 
with the Austrian duchy except to receive its homage — are not im^^ 
commonly made to suffer under this title of yesterday. I believe I 
have seen Frederick Barbarossa himself spoken of as an ** Emperor 
of Austria." This amazing confusion is the best comment on the 
way in which the special meaning which even in Uie last century 
attached to the title of emperor has been wholly forgotten in our own 
day. Till 1804 the imperial title still carried with it adaim to rep* 
resent, in some way or other, by descent or by analogy^ the power 
of Rome, Eastern or Western. We may ^ven say that it was in 
that sense that the title was taken by the elder Bonaparte. Qy 
calling hiniself emperor, he meant to challenge a position beyond 
that of the local kings of France, the position, in diort, of Charles 
the Gieat. What Francis the Second, already Roman Emperor^ 
elect, meant by calling himself Heiedilary' Emperor of Austria, is 
less easy to explain. One is tempted to think that he had forgotten 
who he was. But the new form was plainly designed to announce 
that the House of Austria, as the House of Austria, apart fromany 
elective Roman or German crowns, was at least the equal of U» 
House of Ajaccio. 

One thing is certain, that, with whatever motive it was that the 
last heir of the Caesars called himself Erbkaiser wn OM&rTeU\ the 
thing has paid. It enabled him to keep on his imperial style and 
imperial pretensions after he had cast aside his character as heir of 
the Csesars. He was emperor before ; Tie went on being emperor 
still ; he seemed simply to resign a position external to his own 
states, but to lose nothing of power or dignity within them» 
Whether names and titles ought to influence men's thoughts and 
actions or not, as a matter of fact they do influence them, pedantic 
as it may be to acknowledge the fact that they do. It js quite cer^ 
tain that the *' Emperor of Austria" has held a position in Europe 
which could not have been held b^ a simple King of Hungary and 
Archduke of 4Tistri(^. The imperial title has dazzled men's msads ; 
\\ has |e<] then^ to see a connection, which has neither historical 
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nor . practical existeace, between the odd collection of territpriea 
is^ or out of Genuany which have come together in Austrian hands, 
aad the ancient majesty of Germany and olKome. It has thrown 
a false air of antiquity and legitimacy over a very modern creation, 
made up largely of very modern pilferings. Many people, when- 
ever they see a two-headed eagle, cry out Austria,** forgetful that 
the bird of C«esar Is the lawful bearing of CsBsar and of none other, 
and that when Francis of Austria laid aside his Eoman empire and 
German kingdom, he should, according to all the laws of heraldry, 
bare been content with the lion of his archduchy. For an archduke 
of Austria to use the imperial arms because he is the descendant of 
an elective emperor, is really as absurd as it would be for a private 
Englishman to use the arms of an English see because he is the 
descendant of one of its former bishops. But all these seeming 
trifles pay ; they produce an effect of continuity, of antiquity, 
where there is no continuity, no antiquity. The emperor with his 
es^le.can hold himself much higher than the archduke could hold 
himself with his lion. A power, essentially modern, upstart, revo- 
lutionary,- which exists only by treading down every historic right 
and every national memory, has, by shifting from one character to 
another,, by playing off one character against another, come to be 
looked on as the venerable embodiment of legitimacy and conser- 
vatism. The legitimacy is a little doubtful : about the conserva- 
tism there is no question. The one Austrian rule — a rule, to be 
sure^ not peculiar to Austria — has ever been to get all that can be 
got. and when it is got, to keep it. 

Still the phrase ** Empire of Austria** suggests a geographical 
question. Where 'is it ? What are its boundaries ? The *' Heredi- 
taiy I^peror of Austria" did not lay aside his style of archduke. 
What were the relations between the ** Empire** and the arch- 
duchy ? Did the ** Empire" take in all the ptissessions of the Aus- 
trian House, German, Hungarian, Italian, Folish, or any oUier? 
Since 1867 the question has been a little easier to answer. Since 
the establishment of the dual system, the empire of Austria and 
the kingdom of Hungary have been two states with a common sov- 
ereign. This seems to give us a means of making at least a nega- 
tive definition of the empire of Austria. It is that part of the 
dominions, of the common ruler of Austria, Hungary, and several 
o^er sUtes, which is not the kingdom of Hungary.. Shall we say 
that the land which was once the Austria, the eastern mark, of 
Germany has become the Neustria, the western mark, of Hungary ? 
Shall we go a step farther ? According to ancient precedent, what 
was not Austria was Neustria, One is tempted to turn the analogy 
aboiit. The sovereign of Hungary is also sovereign of some other 
lands -which can be defined only as not being Hungary. Their 
most descriptive name would seem to be Nungaria or mmga/m. 
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There id re^ly no tie but tills n^ative one ta unite tbefuraliduebv 
of Aiistna ana the duchies immediately connected with it, wiib 
Bohemia, Moravia^ Austrian Silesia, Tyrol, Trent, Trieste, Aqui- 
leia^ Istria, Dahnatia, Cattaro, Spizza, Galicia and Lodomejria,^ 
Bttkovina, and any other land where Francis Joseph may rdgn in 
any character other than that of King of Hungary. These uaids 
mak« up JVuTtgaria ; nothing more can be said of them. Tlie odd 
thing is that several of these lands can be claimed by thdr present 
master in no other character than that of King of Himgsry. 
The feeble claim to Galicia put forth at the first x>artitiQn of Poland 
was that it had. at two remote periods, been held by Hungarian 
kings. It had never been held by any Austrian duke. The 
equally feeble claim to Dalmatia was that several kings of Hun^ 
gary had also been kings of Dalmatia ; no Austrian duke ever had 
been so. Yet Galicia and Dalmatia count, not to Hungary but to 
Nkingary, It is practically better that they should so count ; but 
the historical confusion is remarkable. Yet again, the King of 
Hungaiy could put forth at least as good a title to the old kin^ora 
of Bosnia or Rama as he could put forth to Galicia and Dalmatia. 
Yet be is content to '* administer" one of the kingdoms of his pre- 
decessors, not as duke, not as king, not as emperor, but as the Tas> 
sal of the Turk. Yet again, how many people rememlier that part 
of the territory which Austria wrung from Poland had be^i in 
earlier tunes wrung by Poland from Russia ? As a matter of fact, 
Alexander is not *' Emperor of all the Russias," while Francis 
Joseph holds the old Red Russia, the so-called Galicia and Lodo* 
mena. 

The Austrian power is a fact ; while it exists as a power, it U 
entitled to be treated in formal matters like an^^ other power. But 
it is not wise to forget its real nature. While each of the other 
powers answers to a nation, or at least has a nation as its kernel, 
the Austrian power bus no national basis whatever. A Hungarian 
power would have a national basis in the Magyar nation ; an Aus- 
tro-Hungarian power has none. It is a mere accidental gathering 
of odds and ends, which must fall to pieces the moment the several 
nations concerned feel at once the wisli and the power to part 
asunder. When the German is drawn to his fellow-Germans, the 
Italian to his fellow.Italians, the 8lave to his fellow-Slaves^ the 
Rouman to liis fellow-Roumans, what will be left of the " great 
constitutional power" of Lord Salisbury's admiration ? The Sfag- 
yar and nothing else. Some years back, before the events of 187^ 
1878, some observers of South -Eastern affairs— I must confess to 
having been myself one of them — cherished the hope that the Hun- 
garian kingdom, as the most settled state of 8outh-£lastem Europe, 
might, when freed from its artificial connection with German and 
Italian yoke»fellows, have become, whether under thealmpeof > 
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<3oiifddepatl(yn or liny other, the centre of tiie oUier natipos-of 
Sotith-£a£ftem EoTope. Sueh a "-solution/' to ufiie the cant phniae 
of dt(>lonificy, was possible so lately asfi?e yearaago; it hasbe-; 
come, for the present at least, impossible by the position taken up; 
both by the Magjrars as a people and by the Austro-Hungarian 

fower as a power. The hope which I have just spoken of was 
indled in many minds by the state uf things whtcb was to be seen 
in the lands east of the HadriatiG, at the time when the war first' 
began in Herzegovina in 1675. That war b^an very significantly 
immediately after the visit of Francis Joseph to his Dalmatian 
kingdom, a visit which was universally understood to be a visit of 
reconciliation to bis Slavonic subjects. It was at that moment per: 
fectly open to him to have put himself at the head of the Slavonic 
movement, and to have done all, and more than all, that Russia did 
afterward, without awakening anything lii^e the same jealous^ 
which was awakened by the action of Russia. Such a policy, 
boldly carried out, might have changed the prince who still calls 
himself King of Croatia, Dalmatian and Slavouia-^o say nolhlng 
of Bohemia, Galicia, and Lodomeria— into the head of a Slavonic 
empire, like that which was striven for by the Servian Stephen, 
ana in earlier times t^ the Bulgarian Simeon and Samuel. That 
is to say, the Hungarian l^ingdom might have grown into a great 
^avonic power. Such a change must, sooner or later, have led to 
a sepairation between the Austrian and Hungarian realms, and to 
the restoration of Austria in some shape or other to its natural con- 
nection With Germany. And toward the end of 187$ things really 
looked as if the beginning of such a chain of events had* actually 
tiiken^ plac)B. Austria was helping the people of Herzegovina in 
tiieir struggle with the Turk in every way short of actualQ^ making 
war on the Turk. Presently all these hopes faded away, and Aus- 
tria, from the friend, became the enemy of the. struggling nations. 
The change waa net wonderfuL The policy which would . have 
enabled Francis Jos^h to carry out the dreams of Charles YI. was 
In Itself a very bold one ; it was contrary to all Magyar interests ; 
it waa contrary to Austrian interests in the narrower sense. But 
since that change in Austrian policy— of which the kidnappinsof 
Ljubibratieh on foreign ground niay be taken as the most marked 
outward sign^ every thiu|r has to be looked at in another way. 
From that time every advance of Austria in the South^Eastem 
lands has meant, not the possible growth of a |B;reat Slavonic power, 
but the further sacrifice of the Slavonic nations to the narrowest 
dynastic interests. The power which might have entered Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as a deliverer at last entered those lands as a coh- 

Sneror* They ate at this moment held as a cuuquered laud. Under 
Lustrian **aaministfation," t^e old grievances have not been re* 
\ iucl some new. grieigg^cea have been , created. Christiana 
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aad Mussulfflaiis^are begiantag to foroet their old quarnda Miasm- 
-mon kwrthing of xthe fueetfn yoke/ The dealings of ^*Afiliaft^nv<ttfa 
'Monteaegro ^t^ tke/Berlin Tmty were All in the : same ^ jtpjddt. The- 
priQcipality WAS lorbiddenitO'Jumex.Ihe kindred- laods wjiicdxrttnre 
eager to be annexed^ bat was aUotivedto atmex alien Jands «(hfch 
had no wish to be anaexed/btiit whose annexation wias^AQeassary 
' for Montenegio to win* her way to the sea. All thisi flh<MW^»4hat rdie 
Aiistriaii^ power is tine mosl inmediatoand mostdaiaigeroiiSi^nemy of 
SonthlEakerxf f reedam. Nowhere did the aceessiontoipower of 
the 'English friends of South-llastern freedom ^awaken .a 'Stronger 
feeHng of fear and loatlilng tlian^it awakened in 'Austria, if by 
** Austfia" we imderstand the official tirckis of Vieima and Peti& ; 
nowhere- was itweteomcd with 'more- enthusiastic delight than in 
Anstria, if by that word we understand the vast laiajoFity'iof the 
natioas whieh^re still under ihe rule of Vieoiia and P^h. ^To 
the Slavonic >and>Bouman subjects of > the Austrian tand fiungarisa 
crowns-^e people wiio td all the/ people ><G^i£)urope have the 
feeblest means of making their voice, heard in> other lands— bo less 
than to all the nations which are still under the' tTurk, Mr.. Olid- 
stone's triumph was indeed glad tidings of great .Joy. Hisi^cces- 
sion to power was at onco followed by a fonaai densud on tlie part 
of the representative of Austria in England of SQhewes wdiioh, as 
i2 very one knew, were the most cherished. schemes > ^of {AuMtisI 
policy. The real meaning of what passed : betw««Q Mr. . GUaJdetiniS 
and Count Karolyi was understood at once in Attsttian ^offieialtJb^ 
cles ; After a certain amount of puzaledom-atisemetexf^reiaMctt 
which knight well have been otherwise worded, it flRasiSoonr«nd^* 
stood by the nations whom It specially concerned. To-know^Whit 
is really going on in those parts we must-go a llttie dti^er'fthai^l£B 
dispatches which fly daily from one great capital 4o t another. 
Vienna and Constantinople may tell London the mind of rViaiBa 
and Constantinople, or of some classes) in •Ydeitna and Constanti* 
nople. But better light may be had from* mof^ obscure " peovin* 
cial" sources* say from Manchester and PhilippopoKs. fiow-tiie 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina feel under Austrian ** aidsii&is- 
tratioa^' may be seen, not uncommonly, in the letters wiueh^pass 
from Ragusa to the Manehegier Quardian, How oBttch " admin- 
istration" looks in the eyes of a peq[)le who have gamed what 
turns out to be tho bet ter boon of ' ' admmi8trative> autonomy, *' may 
be seen in the press of Southern Bulgaria. The Maritea of PhUip- 
popo]s,> which has always a page or two of i French,' thaa lately b^n 
very instructive reading. It ^as plain<^pOken enow^twli^e/the 
Russians were in the land. Then the'Dominal •"TOstoooriliion >of 
Southern Bulgaria to Turkish < ru4e brought with it 'fttsingiiiarifit of 
respectful language toward his Majesty th^ Sultan, rl^ow :tluit<ex- 
perience has shown that Turkish rule in SoutherapBiilgmtiat isBpMMly 
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nominalr above aU, now- • thai Eogland- >is no lon^^ io b« veokoned 
amou^'tiie enemies of Bulgarian freedoia, the South-Bnleanaa print 
has t£&en heart again. Turkieh oppression in MaoedooisyAiisdian 
oppression in- Bosnia and Herzegovina, are freelj spoken of* and are 
bracketed together, When> an" Austrian minister epeaksDf ** re- 
generating Turkey" — whatever that may mean*-«4iie'j9fiHiifei» hopes 
that the regeneration wiil at least not bedoneaCtePibeAjUstBian 
pattern. These are certainly signs oi > the' 'times^> It ' does not be- 
come any of us to> foretell what * may happtsn ; bnt incaraful^ 
looking at things as they do happen; it will make ihem' clearer n 
we^bear in mind tliat *' A;a6trian interested' and the* like; • as those 
words are understood in official language, mean- something rwhoUy 
di&rent from the interests of the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and- further, that they mean something wholly diffeient from the 
interestft'of the avowed Slavonicand Kouman subjects of tho Aus- 
trian and 'BoDgariaa crowns. 

ilbwAR]> A. FBBiBif4iT» in FHmr^s Mugaam^ 
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fiOMSi ni<sn4hs sinoe I ventured to lay 'before the. readers of the 
CornkiU Moffotine certain reflections' upon'' the Philosophy of 
DmvriBguroomB, wherein I endeavored, so far as my humble lights 
pwHiitted me, to accommodate the transcendental Platonic arehetype 
ola ratlimal drawing-room to the practical necessitisB of a modem 
eight-roomed cottage. Thereupon I was immediately attacked 
and pat to> mtter rout by a lively writer in one of our wvekly 
journals. Into the main facts of our controversy ("sr-rixa et ubi 
tu pulsas^' ego vapnlo tantum^') I cannot enter here. Dottbtless, 
as in all controversies/ there was a great deal to bc'said-on both 
sidea.- Bat there was one little side issue which set me think iug 
seriously. My opponent urs^ed, among other objections^ that a 
roosnsttoh. a» that which I described would cost a few thousand 
po«uids:*to»- furnish and decorate, instead of the modest' hundred 
whicU'had formed my orijpnal estknaite. Now;- as at* happened 
that mr fignres were founded on personi^ experience; 1 felt 
nalFurally anxious to discover the origin ot thS«'Hslight ditfirenoe 
of op^afon* between us. It soon appeared that my critic's dignity 
reai^' consisted in the fact that. his r61e wa» thatof'an artiet and 
CoUeotor» while mine* was the humbler' onai' of <ar>deeor«itive np^ 
holaterer. When I spoke of Venetian gtaes(th^>didj-not suppose! 
^uld mean Dr. Salviati's or the San Mnrano'CompaiM^Ni, but firmly 
thcmgh politely took his stand in the Venice' of ahe Dc^g0»M^» 
oiify Vfnice whose artistic existence he ^ coiM^ibringwhiaaMilf'^ig' 
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any waj to recognize. The prettf biivrthom pftttetn pof^elamlie 
only knevr in its prioeleM old Oriental form, and lio refined e^^Fen 
to acknowledge the solid reeMty, far less the beaatjr in sha^^aad 
color, of the lovelj and daintily figured jar which now meets- my 
eyes when I raise them from the sheet of foolscap on whidh I am 
at this moment writinp: the present paper. Yet I somehow cannot 
shake off my primitive belief that the jar in question lurtiially does 
exist, and Is just a& exquisite in form and hue as if it could showa 
most undoubted pedigree from the Tenerable days: of the Ming 
dynasty itself. As to Vallauris vases, those audactons attempts to 
debase the beautiful by offering it to the ignoble Tiilgttr at a 
moderate charge of one shilling, my oensor frankly, eonfened that 
he knew nothing at all about them. iBsthetic pleasure, he re- 
marked quite clearly between his lines (if 1 read him aright^ is 
and ought always to remain the spedal and peculiur prerc^gative 
of the class which can afford to buy Italian great maateis and 
antique bric-&-brac at unreasonable prices; 

I will candidly admit that I am not careful to answer him In 
this matter^ It seems to me an obvious truism that the beautiful 
is equally . beautiful however much or however little it may coal, 
and that the lilies of the field, though every villa^^ child may 
pluck them, are yet arrayed in purer loveliness than King Solomon 
in all his glory. I was anxious to show liow people of slender 
means might make their homes bright and pretty at a smaU ex- 
pense, not to show how they might pick up old china at fabuloosly 
cheap prices. But the criticism raised some reflections in mar 
mind, chiefly connected with Cimabue and coal-scuttles, .whioh I 
tliought might prove not wholly unprofitable to the jreadete of 
this magazine. The scope and the domain of art are at the present 
moment undergoing a revolutionary widening under our veiy 
eyes, and it is worth while to trace the previous history wbi<^ has 
made this revolution possible or even inevitable. To put itbrie^. 
we live In an acre when the esthetic interest is deserdng CSmal^e 
and fixing itself upon coal-scuttles. 

Walking down an unlovely English street, in a mannfaetoring 
town, with 'its crumbling, flat-fronted, dirty brick cottages, its 
ragged unkempt children playing in the dusty, grimy gutter, its 
slatternly hard-faced women, its hulking, ill-di^ men, its thick 
atmosphere of smoke and fog— one turns away in spirit to a 
village of Central African or Malayan savages, such as one sees it 
in the illustrations to Dr. Schweintujth's or Mr. Wallace's bet^, 
with its neat, octagonal wattled huts, its large-leaved troj^oal 
plants, its breadth of air and roominess, its people fantastically 
decked out with bright blossoms, red ochre, quaintly tattooed , 
decorations, and necklets of teeth or shells, all of which, however 
little tUey nay happen to accord with our own notions of taatPi , 
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show airlMUit a dedded love of wstfaeiic ornameat en the- part of 
t\imt ereatorfl. When «ve oontraet these two opposite poio^ of 
liom«n life, we cannot heip aakin^ar ourselves, Why has the prog' 
Tti^B of .our Enxopean civilization, such as it is, killed imt in the 
Biass of our population that native taste for the heautif ul which is 
8o<»Bspicnon9 in the merest savages ? How is it tliat iq a coja&try 
which spends hundreds of thousands upon Ff.a Augelipoa and 
Bottlcellis, upon Corots and Millets, upon Gainsborpughs a^id 
Burns Joneses, upon Assyrian bulls and Egyptian Pashts, ^p^ 
Sonth Kensington Museums and Albert Memorial mopstrositie^, 
nine tenths of the people should still live perpetuallv in a atate 
of esthetic darkness and degradation far below that or the lowest 
existing savages, or even of the wild black-skinned hunters who 
chipped flints and carved mammoth ivory a hundred years ago 
among the pre-g^aoial forests of the Somme and the Tbauaes? Is 
it not SKtraordinary that side by side with our JSalons and. our 
Boyal Academies, our Louvres and our Scho<^s of Design, there 
should exist a vast squalid mass of humanity, leading unlovely 
lives ia the midst of ugly and diapeless accessories which would 
aroQBB^the contempt of a naked Naga or Bushman^ and more care- 
\tu of cleanliness or personal adornment than the fierce-jawed 
p»-kistoric savages of the pakBolithic period ? 

I know most readers will imagine at the first blush that I am 
flietoricalhr exaggerating the contrast betweeik the jesthetic bair- 
barian ana our own ntilitarian poor. But a little definite eompari- 
0^ wiU soon show that this language, strong as it. is, does no more 
tban represent the truth. Look, for example, at the most primary 
-dement lia the love for beauty — I mean personal adornment. The 
woD^en and children of the Seven Dials have uncombed and tangled 
hi^» twisted perhaps into a rude knot at the back of the head with 
a few rusty hairpins. But the Fijians decorate . themselves with 
the most elaborate and careful coijf'wrM, in a Ysariety of styles, from 
the plain bat well-combed frizzy poll of the men to the infinite tiAy 
plaits and curls of the native belles* About the beauty to Euro- 
pean eyes of these head-dresses we need say nothing. Some will 
find them becoming, while others will merely think them bizarre ; 
but in any ease they show at least the padns which the Fijians take 
ti> satisfy their own standard of fashion and of eoBthetic taste. 
Seme of the coiffure* require several days for their arrangemeut ; 
and when they have been successfully completed, the- proud pos- 
sessor sleeps with his neck on a sort of notched wooden pillow, his 
head being quite unsupported, so as to avoid disarranging the lofty 
artistic structure. In Tahiti and in the Hawaiian Islands, again, • 
flowers in the hair, in wreaths^ in garlands to hang about the body« 
and in every other conceivable shape, form the common ornament 
of men, women, and children, Every one who has ^ad ik% 
L/M, iv~-ii - - 
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deliftlitful accounts of life in the arcliipelagos of the Paci^^ffiycoi 
b^ MIbb BM, Mrsi BrasftrT; of luoini Pemhrok^e/itiu^^^^^ 
tnei ai^ of refinement and s^sthetic ddltture throten ^f^t 'ttiei^li^ 
-AtCiiofilphere of life amon^ these half -reclaimed savii^ea' bV-^^A® 
iOoastant presence of crimson hil^iscui^, and dcatlet |>0in8ett1il/fupul 
{mlple bon^invillea as inseparable adjuncts of even th)^ inos^pi^ 




laid '^«9ciety " in England was colbvulsed with a nine da^'s'^ h^fi^ 
When a flj^^f rumor reached it some months since that two foni^ 
r^y'al personages had been decorated with a brdad arrow stcfds^ 
their faces after the primitive fashion of the South SeaS; but venr 
lew people at home have ever noticed how exquisitely beiut^iu, 
#hen viewed by themselves, are most of the cutved or syminetH^ 
Mtterns used by the Maories for decorating thehr cheeks. ' Mr. Bfec- 
feert Bpencer has shown most conclusively that tattooin^Jwijs 
<$rij^naily adopted, hot as an ornament, but as a mutilation otJtia- 
^ur^ment, marking suli^ection to a conouerii^ race ; ^Qd tliii^wf J 
hi wMHi it has been gradually modified, bo as to becomW a^'^laS 
purely 0^hetic id' ptirpose, is in itself a Btriking* |>r6oiQf 11^ 
aitiatic feeling among the people who employ it. If we'iriiftt 
i^ljrther proof of such artistic feeling we have only to Iddk ai %hp 
elutctly similar curves and patterns with which the MiEiories sd 
tftqtiiidtely carve their "war canoes and their paddles, t]}eir c60p|^ 
mat dilnking-cups, and their graceful clubs or bdtons, th9 Fdlff 
Berian counterparts of the Homeric sceptres. ; 1 1 

•We m!gfat even go a step farther back, perhaps, Wnct '^^"w'^ 
tiattiral inference from the respective personal appearance of thi» 
South Sea Islanders and the Bast End Londoners thetnselvetf.'MJf^ 
Darwin believes that the general beauty of the English upper ^imsa, 
toid especially of the titled aristocra<7— ^a beauty which eveit a 
hardened Radical li:ke the present writer must frankly adhut tlu^ 
they possess in an unusual degree — is probably due to th^r ooiW 
stant solution of the most beautiful women of all claaii^ (P^^r 
esses, actresses; or wealthy bourjreoisie) as wives throujrn ad 
immense number of generations. The re^^ular features and fiiM 
et>mplezions of the mothers are naturally handed doWn by heredity 
to their descendants. Similarly it would seem tliat we must acootmt 
for the high average of personal beauty among the ancient (Greeks 
and the modem Italians by the hi^h average of general tadte, thi^ 
irtrong iove for the beautiful, difi^sed among all classes In both 
'those races. Tho prettier women and the handsomer men would 
fhtis stand a better cliance of marryinor, other things equai,>nd of 
hil^<fing down their own refined type of face and fi|;^ure to their 
children. If this be so->-and evolutionistsat least can hoirdl^ doWbl 
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,J^r^ft}|en Xfe should expect everywliere ta find the general ierelof 
"liersonal beauty liiffliest wliere tLere was the .widest di£fasipu of 
'esthetic. taste. Now our own squalid poor arp ^otloeable, as.&a 
' rule, tor t)xeir absolute and repulsive ugliness,, even. wU^xL' (ki|i»* 

eirea wltb those of otUer European countries. " La laideur/' 9^% 
. Taine ,^ith truth^.iu hi^^'Noiea mr VAnglderre" " est plaskiSe 
que chQz nous.? Gaunt, hard-faced women, low-browed^ bull-dog- 
jookin||f inen^ sickly, shapeless children people the back slvi^m^^^f 
6ur manufacturing towns. Their painful ugliness cannot aU be due 
to their physical circumstances alone ; for the lazzaroni who hain^ 
-about the streets of Naples must lead lives of aboiit equal hardship 
and discomfort ; yet many of them, both men and women, are be^.u* 
iifal enough to sit as models for a Lionaido. On the other hand* 
every traveller speaks in high admiration of the beauty.and grao*- 
fulness displayed by young aiid old among the eBsthetio Polyn^ 
siuis ; while in many like cases I note that Europeans who have 
once become accustomed to the local type find decidedly pretty fiuBes 
extremely common in several savage races whose primitive worlis 
,c|f Aft show them in other ways to possess considerable esthetic 
t^OKte; In India^ where artistic feeling is universal, aJq^ont ev^cy . 
man or woman is handsome. On the whole, it seems to me faij^ljr 
proved that the average personal beauty everywhere roughly OGrFfr> 
spoQds to the average general love for beauty in the abstract. ■• - 
^\]$9.this as it may, it is at least certain that most <if not all) exists 
ipg or pre historic savages take and have taken far more paina wUh 
their personal decoration than the vast mass of our own poor. Th^ 
peopla of Sethoal Green, of the Black Country , and of the G)as- 
{now/^pr Liverpool hovels wear cloihes or rags for warmth alone, 
ai^d apparently without any care for their appearance, even on Buni- 
cbgrs^ But all savages paint themselves red with ochre, and bine 
i^h indigo or woad ; tliey tattoo themselves w4tb intricate pia^ 
ierzis, which it takes days to trace out ; they cover themselvea with 
flowers and fern leaves; they gather ostrich plumes or other 
iJBatherQ for their head-dresses; they weave girdles^ belts, and neck* 
laces of feathers, cowries, wampum, or seeds ; they manufacture 
cfoth/with bright dyes and pretty patterns ; and they trade with 
£>uxopeai| or Arab merchants for Turkey -red cotton, brilliant Vene- 
tian beads, and scarfs or sashes of pure and delicate colors. I 
have waded throuyrh whole reams of literature on this subject, la 
print or manuscript, and I find missionaries and travellers almAi^ 
i^niversally, from Mr. Gilford Palgrave in the Philippine Islands to 
)dr. Whitme,e in Samoa (in opposition to the general European 
idea), speak highly of savage taste in matters of dress. And when 
^e go back, even to tlie earliest wild men of the Stone Age, we 
iiearn from Professor Boyd Dawkins that they painted themselves 
yed with oxide of iron, that they made themselves necklets of sh4lls» 
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bones, and fossils, and tli&t they stitched together mantltii)90f Airisr 
feathers with a rude thread made from the sinews 6f deer. 

If we compare the savage hut and its contents with the modem 
workman*8 cottage, the contrast becomes even mor^ striking. 
Here our judgment is not disturbed by thos wide fiactaations ef 
fashion which make it difficult for us to appreciate the sesthetib 
intent of a tattoed New Zealand nose or a parti-colored Ojibwaj 
forehead. The more a man studies savage art, the mor« is he 
struck by the almost universal good taste which it displays. Every 
chair, stool, or bench is prettily shaped and neatly carved. Every 
club, paddle, or staff is covered with intricate tracery which puts 
to shame our European handicraft. Every calabash or gou^ is 
richly wrought with geometrical patterns or conventionalized floral 
and aninud designs. The most primitive pottery is graoefnl itf 
form ahd irreproachable in its simple ornament of etrin^f-eottrBet 
or bead-wofk. Central African bowls and drinking-cups almost 
rival Etruscan or Hellenic shapes. Prehistoric vaees from the bar- 
rows or lake- dwellings are not less lovely than tbe Trojan or My- 
(«n»an models which are now teaching, our modem potters:a-}ong^ 
•forgotten Becret of taste. Even the stone hatchets and arto^- 
Iteads of the very earliest age show a decided striving after 
.-esthetic effect. And when we remember that these exquisite carv- 
iugs and these polished jade implements are produced with miser- 
ably ineffident tools and appliances — when we recollect the in* 
stances quoted by Sir John Lubbock where whole years are spent in 
the perfecting of a single art-product, in grinding smooth a jasper 
hatchet or polishing a crystal ear-drop— we cannot fail' to wonder 
at the eesthetic fervor of these unsophisticated artista Hiere Is 
positively no object, however insignificant, in the ordinary isavage 
hut, on which immense pains have not been expended for yoiSj 
ornamental purposes. 

Look, by way of contrast, at our English laborer *s eottage. A 
few painted deal chairs, a square white table, an iron bedstead^ 
half a dozen plain Delft cups and saucers, a little coarse table 
linen, and a pile of bedclothes — these constitute almost the wliele 
furniture of nine out of ten English households. We must Hoffebe 
led away by thinking of a stray cottage or so in the country, or ii 
few model workmen's houses in the outskirts of our towns, wher6 
gay flowers and bits of ornamental pottery add a toudh of grace 
to the little home. Such homes are really quite exceptional, and 
by far the larger number of our people seem wholly destitute of 
aesthetic surroundings in any shape. We must never forget that 
the vast majority of Englishmen live and die either in the stifliB|f 
dens of our great towns or in the cheerless little Btone«-floored cot-, 
tages of our country, whose thatched eaves look so picturesque 
without, and whose bare walls chill the eye with th^r eold recep<i 
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Uqh wHliin. Why is it that civilization has done so little to niee, 
or rather so much to lower, their sssthetic sensibilities t 

Two. reasons must be given in answer to this question. The first 
and most obvious one has doubtless already occurred to every think- 
ing person. Civilized life so heightens the struggle for existence 
that the mass of men are compelled ceaselessly to devote their 
whole labor to the bare task of earning their daily bread. In spite 
of occasional hardship and periodical starvation, the savage gener- 
ally finds his life admit of considerable leisure, which he can em< 
ploy in sasthetic occupations. During the intervals of hunting, 
Ashing, nuttings, planting maize, and gathering yam or breadfruit, 
he can find time not only for grinding stone weapons or weaving 
baskets, but also for building artistic head-dresses, tattooing his 
chest and arms, drilling shells or fossils to string as wampum, and 
staining his roughly- woven fibres with green, yellow, blue, and 
oearlet dyes. He can He on his back in tlie sun to carve his cala- 
bash or polish his cocoanut cup. The modem Eskimos, like the 
caTe-mea of the Dordogne, have leisure in their snow huts for 
sketching spirited representations of their hunting parties, 
s<^atcl^ed on the mammoth tusks which they take from th« frozen 
ea,rea8ses imbedded in the ice of the glacial period. But our 
English laborers and artisans must toil the live-long day to procure 
bare food and drink, with such minimum of clothing and furniture 
as the habits of Ihe race imperatively demand. What political 
economy, with its customary grim facetiousness, calls the " stand-. 
ard of comfort" among our lower classes does not embrace more 
than the scantiest necessities of warmth and sustenance. It leaves 
no mai^in for decoration, either in personal dress or household f uf- 
nitare ; far less for distinctive works of art such as those which so 
commonly adorn even the x>oore8t savage huts. 

But the second reason, to which, as it seems to me, suflKcient im- 
portance has hardly ever been attributed, is this. The rapid 
growth of civilization has itself entailed so great an advance in 
art- workmanship that the highest art-products have utterlv out- 
grown the means of all but the wealthiest classes ; and the lower 
brandies have thus been left to lag behind and fall out of the 
artistic category altogether. We have paid so much attention to 
our Oimabues that we have till quite lately utterly neglected our 
coal-scuttles. It is not so among unsophisticated savages. With 
them, whatever is worth making is worth making well. Moreover, 
the difference between their highest and their lowest handicraft is 
so slight that almost every article is equally well made. But with 
ns it would long have been thought absurd to ask Mr. Millais or 
Sir Frederick Leighton to turn from portraying their Jersey Lilies 
or their Nausicaas to design our sonp-plates and our Turkey car- 
pets. iPaintingj sculpture, and architecture have thus outrun all oar 
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l^eaiei iirts, and li<lte finally brought about a coB^iticn of tbili^iii 
Whicli till yeiBterday tliey alone were thought Worthy the^ BerioitB 
aUentidii of artiBts. 

' -Th6 grdWth of thfs divorce between art and comznon liie is eatj 
elipdg^ to trace.' In ft!! ages, art has specially devoted ks^lf to 
M^Ii/ or Religion— to the political or the eccleaasMcal goverii- 
mf^^tr Temples and palaces are its chief homes. Wliether we 
look' lit'Egypt, with its endless colonnades of Eamak and Us gran- 
ite images of Memnon and Sesostris ; or at Assyria, with its wl^^^ 
bttlts' and Its regal bas-reliefs; or at Hellas, with Its Parttienons 
Atid its Theseiums ; or at Rome, with its Colosseum and itir Cto&- 
t<A ; or at modern Europe, with its Louvre and its Escurial, itlB St. 
B^Cer^ and its Lincoln Minster, its Vatican and its Wiiiter Palace, 
^osee everywhere that kings and deities gather ix)und their dwell- 
il&^«-placei9 all the grandest works of the highest national art. We 
may turn again to India, and there we find the same tale in the 
mosques and mausoleums of Agra and Delhi, in the exquisite tem- 
ple of Benares, in the rock-hewn caves of Elephanta, in the eor" 
geotis courtyards of modem Lucknow. Turn once more to Meucb, 
Ho Peru, to China, and the same fact everywhere forces itself npoai 
our attention. Among ourselves, we find paintilig, sculptmre, 
architecture, the thousand minor arts of wood-carving, mosaic, 
jewelry, intaglio, fresco, ivory- work, metallurgy, and upholstery, 
all pressed into the special service of royalty: Our cathedrals 
|;4ve uis the same arts in addition to music, glass-staining, embroid- 
eryjlhBd fifty other decorative devices. From east to weat/frein 
China to Peru, we see every kind of aesthetic handicraft lavftAied 
Wtttl%boirt e^ual hand tipdn the country's king and the coimti^'s 
^bds. '■'--_■ " 

Hatutally, as the savage chief developed into the barbaric or 
^tiKzed motiarcli, and as the arts grew, up side by side with this 
8l<>^ evolution of the governmental agency, the highest ardatie 
products Were specially prepared for royal use. In the great Ori-^ 
eUt&i despotieims, where hardly any ranks existed between tlii§ 
kibg and the slavish subject, the king himself absorbed almost all 
the spare labor of tlie community, and the gods absorbed the rest^- 
Thms, even in the barbaric stage, the gap between the higher arfi 
Which ministered to the great, and the lower arts which ministered 
to the people, must have been verv great. But with the rapid ad*-' 
vaticl) made in medieeval and m<Klern times, that gap has b^<iome 
imin0na4»)y widened. All througli the Middle Ag^s, especially kk 
Italy, the higher art was developing with extraordinary rapidiity.-^ 
Froiii tlie Renaissance, however, we must date the beginning ef 
the ^modern and complete separation between the two types of aft, 
the indttstrial and the eesthetic. The separation was consummated 
by the auceesBors of Micliael Angelo, and it remained unchallenged 
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mnith, was a mere question of material and pgrpp^ ; ty^j^vf^^fa 
«fl^e^ ^tirpea a Sir Josliuar MxdL:^^^ai^)^3ifa}$p^^ 
TffiWt |^i;^nd absolute* l^L thjB,i5^t case l^ih^ m^Tp ff^i^n^M 
BJ&idl^% Yi^rylng. merits ; in the second cuise. the one wa^^iiik ajBtlii^ 
w44^:otber a Respectable tradesman. : It is only wittily rtbe.|ai^ 
tlf^i'OP^tbT^^ dqioi^les that the g^lf has once niore beg^'j^il^Q 
^lidgad Qver ^n northern li^urope. j : ^^^,^o]; 

.>.|S;Veii If otjiier causes had upt interfered^ the mere jpQDttan^lDg 
d^i^^lopm^n^ of the highest art mast necessarily hijiYe' prod^uci^ 
Maer. 8a,9h separation. Painting, for example,: had b^CKHQe; m 
fllgliiy eyplyed, that it required a long epeeiai training in dsa^Vlg^ 
illd 'Poh>nngt ui perspective and diiaroscuroj. in anatomy^ and* 1^1^ 
4iiiien other connected sciences. The painter nuist spend n^ucl^: 
tj^^beforehand in ^pq airing his art> and; he must alfi!Q;SpQn4:^^b 
t^Pf^ over eadi, particular canvai^ in oonception an,d co^pp6it|oi>/ 
i%,^pying the features of l^is models andwoftking oi|.t ,th^ "d^ta^l^ 
qdt-}^ drapery, in rendering a^^ingl^ filler or a re^ra^tory f^^Q>. 
itt,^ 9fitisfy the highly criticaJl connoisseurs who had 4oy^5'P^ 
9ld4.hy side with &e developing technique of the lurfis^s, ; 'II^q 
^)f^al public which can fully appreciate n]\e paii^tings is cibIj to 
b«i£pmnd>as a rule, among the wealthy classes who caA a^or4 tp 
^ny them» Thus the front rank of art naturally gets far i^i^ ol 
a}l the lesser ranks, and produces a race of artista whose wpri^,. ii| 
^dicnilously advanced in comparison with tl^e average appr^eiatlon^ 

;^ B.9]k this inevitable tendency w«)S much ; 0trengt];ieiied f^ndi .9>^m\f 
erated at the Renaissance by two special causes. In the first pl#^ 
^e Bpiyit. of the classical xevival, (especiid^ Jbii its latAVr d^k^s) 
tend^ toward the unduly exclusive cultivatioxi of the t^ij^H^aiA 
visual, arts, painting, sculpture, and arcliitecturei ; It tended* a]s0y 
to^v^rd their cultivation la a very cold and isolated fonn. :^hp 
rppoain&of ancient art which have come down to \|s are WfiSfe ix»g^ 
ments^ and they are fragments whose real relation to tMr «Hr^ 
rpdUQdinga was much misupderstood by the Florentine^ reviyallst^^ 
^Bi^ ridiculously caricatured during the eighteenth o^ntuiy, when 
^» word " daasicai " became almost synonymous with cold, eoloiy 
IpBs, and insipid. The chief relics of Hellenic and Roman an are 
piecea of sculpture. Now Mr. Pater has lately pointed out in %mo 
f4i hiB exquisite and subtly-woven essays that Greek scu^pMm 
ofig^t never to be divorced from the many-colored baekgronndpf 
minor.artj» which formed its native atmoephere. We< shpiald al^ 
Wiurs see in fancy the chryselepliantine Z&us or the tintied mar^ip 
iMrodite projected upon a mental fieid of mosaic, of metals w<o^k, 
^./r^top^ p^ Gftaj^ed iypr^ carvings, qf a thou8*»id btt^t^fl^iwee 
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whiohi hftve all disappeared from tliedisenltumed Hellas of oar nm* 
8eum0. Bat it was. tkis latter pale and faded Hellas alone tliat ih« 
^e of Michael Angelo saw in the fresbly-recovered torao» of the 
Yaticaa. The gold and ivory were gone^ the general background of 
varied arts liad disappeared, the gilding and tinting on the xnarble 
itself had been worn away by time or exposure, and only the e(d4 
and weather-stained stone remained as an isolated relic of that warm 
and manv-haed Hellenic world, whose picture is preserved for us 
in the minute descriptious of Pausanias. Accordingly the " class!- 
cal" school of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the false 
heirs of the Renaissance, began to restore the Greek ideal as they 
found it in its few surviving fragments. They had not even tlte 
wall paintings <^f Pompeii by which to correct the erroneous con- 
ception derived from the torsos. ' Thus they reduced all art in the 
end to something so chilly and lifeless, tliat the world hailed with 
delight t}ie 8o»oalled Gothic revival about the middle of the prefr* 
ent century as a grateful restoration of warmth and color to Uie 
dry boKea of a mummified art. 

The second and still more potent cause for the separation between 
artistic and industrial work was the rapid growth of the manufac- 
turing system in notthern Europe. During the Middle Ages, the 
painter, the sculptor, and the wood-carver were all higher handi- 
craftsmen, whose handicraft merged insensibly into that of the 
decorator, the joiner, the jeweller, and the potter. These lower 
ti^ides still gave an opportunity for the display of individual taate, 
of artistic fancy, of that capricious quaintness which forms, per- 
haps, the greatest charm of medisBval workmanship. But witii t^ 
employment of machinery the separation became broad and pro- 
nounced. Steam- woven patterns and calico prints have superseded 
the hand-made embroidery and rich brocades of earlier times. 
Cheap moulded crockery and stamp designs have taken the plaoe 
of jars turned upon the wheel and painted decorations. Wall 
papers hang where tapestry hung before, and chintzes cover the 
chairs that were once covered by delicate needlework. Electro- 
plate teapots, machine-made jewelry, and ungainly porc^ain 
vases replace the handicraft of humbler Cellinis» ucJ^nown Ohi- 
beiiis, or inglorious Palissys. Under the influence of this cause 
industrialism became frankly cheap and ugly, while sBsthetieism 
retreate4 into the lofty upper region of the three recognized fine 
arts. 

In proportion as the industrial system was more orle6sdevelo|>ed 
in eaeh European country did the divorce become absolata ia 
Italy And the South, where the manufacturing spirit never gained a 
firm footing, Individ aal workmanship survived and still snrvives. 
Flormitine mosaics, Roman cameos, Genoese filigree work, Venetian 
l^lftse, ar^ aU of them relics of the old art'istiQ^mwd^^^r^ w)^ich.|i«(|f. 
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Vived on unmoved among the quiet Italian towns. In France, moire 
tnanufacturin^ tlian Italy, but less so (at least during the eighteenth 
centuiy) than England, we find a sort of intermediate stage in 
Sevres porcelain and Gobelins tapestry, in Louis Quinzem arquetry 
and Dieppe ivory carving. But in England the gap was truly a 
great gulf. Between the Royal Academy and the Birmingham or 
Manchester workshops there was no common term. Most of our 
mannfactures were simply and unpretentiously utilitarian. They 
had no aff&ctation of beauty in any way. Whatever art*furniture 
existed In the country — mosaic tables or buhl cabinets in a few 
noble houses — was brought from those southern lands where iur 
duBtrialism had not yet killed out the native art-faculties of the 
people. A piece or two of Chinese porcelain, a stray bit of Indian 
carving, an Oriental rug, or embroidered cushion here and there 
carried the mind away to Eastern countries where steam and fac- 
tones were yet wholly unknown. But at home the stereotyped uni- 
formity of manufacturing ugliness bore undivided sway, and if a 
solitary Wedgwood at rare intervals had originality enough to set 
-up some attempt at artistic industrial work, his aspirations naturally 
cast themselves in the pravailing classical mould. 

From these tendencies two evil results inevitably flowexl. In the 
first place, art came to be looked upon by the mass, even of the 
middle classes, as something wholly apart from everyday life. The 
aesthetic faculty was a sense to be gratified by an annual visit to the 
Academy, an occasional perambulation of the National Gallery, 
and perhaps a single pilgrimage during a lifetime to Rome and 
Florence. For the lower classes art ceased to exist at all. Their 
few sticks of furniture, their bits of glass and crockery, were all 
turned out on the strictly manufacturing pattern, with the least 
possible expenditure of time and money. Only the extreme upper 
class, the landed aristocracy and very wealthy merchants, could 
afford to live in an atmosphere of pictures and statues, of Italian 
art-furniture and Oriental porcelain. 

The second evil hangs on to the first. As the only beautiful ob- 
jects with' which the rich were acquainted (save in the three great 
arts) were antique or foreign productions, the notion of rarity got 
inextricably and fatally mixed up with that of beauty, or even be- 
gan to supersede it. The age of virtuoH set in. ** That is a very 
pretty plate," you may say to a confirmed china maniac, as you 
look over his collection ; and he will answer you unconcernedly, 
" Ah, yes, it is pretty, to be sure," as if that were quite an accident- 
al and secondary consideration about it. He is surprised that you 
should, admire the pretty plate, rather than this hideously ugly but 
very rare pipkin, which is one of the costliest and most vulgar 
specimens of old Worcester now extant. T^is spirit in a less ex- 
aggerated form is widely prevalent among all connoisseurs and 
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^ w»nt» particular " Bans de VcBUl" (Wi^tofi 

lese vaao not nierelj Iwcauie It is behnHMli'tal 
loVdand rare. The scll'-aaine turqiiolae blu«1im«d 
ji JapaoeRe or European workman thej- *fH tM 
ibere lias arisen, or arose till very Intel;, iaeterlkM 
asness in Industrial Europe — a general belMf IhM 
^jductinn nas pnut, and that ne %Tere fatally tMntffd 
glythinnaio ali eternitjr. "We can il«vrrt1Ml 
Ih« unspoken tlibugbt of almost every WeMtfik 

raltoQS bring uaback ntlast to CfmalMie.'' I dtilMt 

,y to underrate lIiB Importance Ol tlife tnedlAV^ 

liUt U does seem to me tliat under the infldeflK 

lectine pplrit and pnrtiy at the'KttlieticrerlvM; 

I »nd^ntereBt liave been overlorfted, Vliilftftilse 

t claims havB been mode on tlielr behalf,' ITIife 

ot Clmabue, for example, la liiatorloil abd ilTetti^ 

Ihaii BtrlcHy artistic. He, like'eTerr isOiiK •trIJ 

l(e ibe Egyptian, Assjrian, and £tni!>£an'flciJatKMi 

^^ the development Of art. As tlliiirfr^fli^ IHR 

ying on the unbroken succession htvtii&i^M^tilU- 

ifiegs of liis predecessors and ihe coinjwMftn 

to, he poBsesaes the deepest Interest for the BtadriA 

tion. He id, in fact, s critical point in thed^ti- 

mctp our attention just as the ascidlah ot tliri \t^- 

the attention of the genealogical biolocist; CiOlk- 

iB 10 look li^e eyes, while uis Bjzantihe' BliiMttits 

• I09IC like glass beads : lie creati-d stiff KufiiiB 

iCB of Btitl stifil-r model saints ; he made liik&«ii«» 

like real clothes Instead of hanging 1ik»~etalfell(Kl 

t discovered that the sky was blue and iiot giMed, 

bs were made of flesh and bone not o( womi, MS 

>nien lived tlielr lives Instead of acting' perpetiial 

in unnatural attitudes. Uasacelo further 'fottbfl 

uld move your body freely- on its joints, and ne«d 

it in the most angulBT of abstract positions, ths 

great B^naieiiancQ painters finally introduced accurate anatoBlMEl 

Xflpwledge, power of drawing, and free Individ oality of cbneeplIMi 

juid,cou)poe}lion. It is interesltng to follow the developmeqti fa^ 

as it Is interesting to watch Egyptian art touching on Aftsyrian^' ftnS 

AJsyrian again merging into Phrenician, Sjrian, Toulab, ''knd 

l4theDian. ^e like to observe CImabue as tlie transitional iftrm 

between Byzantine and early Italian painting, just as we like to 

know what Professor Sayce tells us ot the Hittites as the teitslng 

iiok be(,ween Oriental and Hellenic art. But loo many modem en. 

thuBiaatfl are accnstomed accordingly to speak of medlnval utiMa 
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in tenns which would he extravagant if applied to the mo0t de- 
Teloped »0thetic worka. They weary us with over-aippreciatioii of 
Ijippi and Peniprino ; they annoy uahy draggiug: doubtful MemraiB 
oat of the dark recesses of Italian churches^ and finding !n tliein a 
thoiisaiv^ admirable qualities which are wholly invisible to the 
cold and matter-of-fact eye of the historical critic. Yet, curloiisly 
enough, it is these very people who are generally least rfeady to 
admit that there can be any merit or interest in the sttll mior^ in- 
fantile trt of Memphis and Kineveh. Let us praise Oiottobjr all 
means for his admirable coloring, for his emancipated grouping, 
tot his comparatively natural figures ; but do not let us pr^teiid 
that ^ his tints are as fine as Titian's, that all hid leg:s and arms 
are absolutely perfect, or that all his attitudes are really thos^ 
which human beinjrs actually adopt in their every-day existence, ■ 

Now the general position brought about In En>:^Iilnd by aJl 
these combined causes was something like this. Th0 pbofer people 
had po art at alL The richer imag'med art to he jhiiainlr^^ii fined 
to paiaiini;, and perhaps fCuLpture, while tliey (^nfuseaajtove of 
beauty with a taste for making collections. The iniddledTasii cotild 
Hpj^ a£R>rd the only kind of art which it knew, and therefore' ;i»>n^ 
tented itself with bad imitations in this shape of cheap faloi^iy pbrL 
traits in oils and similar monstrosities. Look into the Balbi Patacb 
at Oeuoa, the big white house nearly opposite the Annun^/iata 
Church, and you nave a good specimen of the Italian style lirlljr 
OMrried out in all its details. Wide marble staircases lead yott into 
the great reception rooms. Vandycks, Guides, and Tiiians han^ 
np<m t|ie walls. The ceilings are painted in fresco ; tlie. floors in. 
is^d with parti-colored marble. Every table, cabinet, or chimney, 
piece is a triumph of decorative art. Tliis is what the rich man's 
^ouse can be made, after its fashion, and a fine and stately fashioti 
it is. But all these tilings are impossible for the man of moderate 
means in our industrial England ; and having no model of his own 
on which to adorn his house, he takes the most unattaltiableof ajl 
the rich man's luxuries, the great painting, as his aitn, and get?) 
himself copied in oils, with a heavy gilt frame included, for ten 
gnsneas. All the rest of his house is oi^ the manufacturing pat- 
tern. He covers his wall with a tasteless papef, and his floor 
with a tasteless carpet ; but he hangs the picture and frame bver 
his dining-room sideboard, and thinks complacently to himsetf 
"that he has performed the whole duty of man as a munificent 
.patron of art. 

For a great many years the British middle clashes Contentedly 

fdumber^ on in this Philistine repose. The Exhibition bf 1851 

suddenly woke them up with an unexpected start. They had set 

.on foot that Exhibition with a decided idea that they Were ab^utto 

,:li9t<mish ihfi world hy disphiyiug theit cheap calicoes^ their. ezcetlent 
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Bteel blades, and their patent revolving corkscrews, to the admira-r 
tion of all outsiders. Well, in these things they undoubtedly and 
deservedly carried away the palm from all competitors, even from 
tlieir own industrial kinsmen across the Atlantic But when they 
put their own goods side by side with goods from Prance and Italy, 
from Bohemia and Spain, from India and Japan, it began to §trike 
the Birmingham and Manchester manufacturers that their native 
productions were perhaps just a trifle ugly. Long before the 
"classical" school had given way to the ** Gothic** revival, and the 
minds of the architects and ecclesiastical decorators had been car- 
ried back (partly through the High Church reaction) to mediaeval 
models. But the great Exhibition was the first hint received by . 
the mass of our manufacturing classes of their own shortcomings.. 
Everybody knows the history of the aesthetic movement which set 
in from that critical date. England recognized its new need. Schools 
of. art and design began to inundate London and the provinces. 
South Kensington Museums, needlework exhibitions, artistic pot- 
teries, and decorative upholsteries sprang up on every side. 
iBstheticism became first a fashion, and at last almost a craze. 
In its earlier phases the new movement afiected only the upper 
classes. Art- workmanship was introduced into the luxuries of the 
rich — ^the silver caskets, the ornamental plaques, the carved oaken 
furniture of wealthy halls. But side by side with the practice of 
the great manufacturers went the preaching of men like Mr. Bns- 
kin and Mr. Morris. The attention of truly artistic minds was 
being turned aside, in part at least, from Cimabue and 'Lionardo to 
coal-scuttles and arm-chairs. During the last five years the move- 
ment has spread . rapidly downward through society. It has 
passed beyond the aristocracy and the upper middle class, and now 
it has reached the stratum of tlie small shopkeepers and clerks. 
In the course of time it may perhaps reach the lacroring man, and 
brighten up his cheerless, unlovely home with a few fairer gleams 
of artistic beauty. Already it has aestheticized our wall-papers 
and our carpets, our vases and our tea-trays, our curtains and our 
chimney-pieces; perhaps it n[iay before long do something. . to 
^estheticize the poor man's chairs and tables, cups and saucers, 
clothing and surroundings. Those who have lived in homes, first 
of the old and then of the new type, know with what an unwonted 
grace their whole life has been suddenly invested by a few'shnple 
changes in its artistic environment. They seem to live and move 
in a purer atmosphere ; all existence seems sweetly set to a higher 
key. 

Naturally, when first the manufacturing interest awoke to its 
own exceeding ugliness, it began to look about for some model 
upon which it should improve its personal appearance. A great 
many causes led it in the beginning toward mediae valism, Th« 
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piose oonnection between the High Church and the Gothic rt^vivals^ 
ilie strong share borne bj ecclenastical art in the new movement, 
coupled with the complete gap in that art between the Beformiu 
tiou and oar own time, inevitably brought about such a tendency. 
Alreadj, even in the higher arts, a change of taste in the same 
direction was visible. People had ^civen up admiring Guido and 
the Caracci in favor of Francia and Filippino Lippi. It was the 
age of the Pre-Haphaelite Brotherhood and the church restora- 
tion mania. Pore medissvalism, well or ill understood, was all the 
rage. Metal*work and wood-carving, in what was called Gothic 
styles, inundated our houses. Sir Charles Eastlake became the 
oittcle of domestic taste. A tendency to pointed arches^ in season 
and out of seasoUi ran through all our struggling decorative art. 
The cathedrals were the ^reat existing monuments of mediaeval 
workmanship, and, owing m part to this fact, the whole medieval 
revival took a certain undenned ecclesiastical and architectural 
turn. , The architects and the clergy, indeed, had been its prime 
authors, and they impressed upon it too distinctly their own habits, 
of thought. We sat down to dinner on a sort of carved-oak bish- 
op's throne, and we hung up our hats on a domestic varietv of pin- 
nacled sediUa. Even the coal-scuttles assumed the air of church 
furniture. It was a little ridiculous, perhaps, but it was a step 
toward decorative improvement. Like Cimaoue himself, it formed 
a passing moment in our aesthetic evolution. The bad in it lias 
9iostly passed away, but the good has remained and will doubtless 
renuiin forever. 

After the mediaeval stage came the Renaissance, which did not 
supersede the other, but, so to speak, was superposed upon it. We 
began to admire Henri Deux ware and to read Mr. Pater's admira- 
ble essays. . Moreover, people felt gradually more or less conscious 
that the mediaeval school had gone a little too far. The knobs on 
the. Gothic chairs hurt iheir backs, and the absurdity of carved 
wooden arches supporting nothing hurt their rational sensibilities. 
So we had next, in due historical order, the Queen Anne school, of 
which the Miss Garrets, with their pleasant dogmatic style of 
V Thou shalt do this," and '* Thou shalt not buy that,** were the 
chief prophetesses. Chippendale furniture replaced the pointed 
arches of the previous decade. The Queen Anne school was a great 
and solid improvement, and its work will abide among us for many 
a long day. It introduced us to many good things, and above all 
It set to work devising decorations which would accord with the 
ordinary style of brick house common among the well-to-do middle 
classes of England. It gave us pretty wall-papers, designed on 
good decorative principles ; and gentle colors, ana nice patterns in 
chintz or tapestry, ana sensible chairs, and comfortable fireplaces, 
and cosey sofas. Under a thin disguise of archaism it really recog- 
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qized tbe needs of modern comfort. Moreover, it pe^etriiiiQ^. tb^. 
serried phalanx of British Philistinism, and indacea it'io dtacoTer. 
its own uideonsness. All this is good and commendable. NaY|lQab|/ 
like all other schools, the Queen Anne school has too much mati- 
nerism ; but we shall learn in time to reject the mannerism and. 
^eave to the spirit The new red brick houses are Kpt to l>e a liUV 
tie tedious and monotonous in their interior decorations when one' 
sees a dozen or so of them at a time; the hand Of the master n 
everywhere too conspicuous; but, after alJ, how infinitely prefeta-. 
ble they are to the old-fashioned Philistine houses' with no decot^- 
tion at all I . . , .^ 

Concurrently with the Queen Anne revival came the Japi6eife' 
invasion. It was natural that when we began to look out for deco-;! 
rntive art in cheap forms we should turn our eyes to those Oriental 
countries where such art has formed a part of the popular life foV 
all i^es. In Japan, paintin^^ and sculpture never rose hljth enouglT^ 
to kilT off the lower arts ; machinerv never destroyed the native* 
taste ajid Ingenuity of the people. The Japanese products bad'^lt^' 
quisite color, curious quaintiiess, and a certain national flit^t 
wlilch gave them some ethnographical interest. We were glad 4^' 
welcome their paper fans and umbrellas, their lacquered fii^' 
screens, their papier-mach6 trays, their bamboo whatnots, th^ 
daiiitily-colored porcelain and coareer pottery ware: Atthesatnef 
time with Japan we weicoined China and India as well. '* Ini' 
Tiberim Syrus defluxit Oroutes" — the Ganges and the H<^ng-H<if 
overflowed the banks of the Thanies. Benares metal -work lind IjUcIt-' 
now jars, Indian durries and Chinese bronzes, jostled one another^ 
in balf the windows in Regent Street. Everything Oriental be^ 
came equally fashionable. Persian tiles. Turkey carpets, filt^^ 
Cashmere rugs found their way into every family. * Most of these 
new introductions, again, are also gooHct; each after its kitfdf.^ 
Above all, they are for the most part cheap as well as beautiful, 
and they enable the comparatively poor to obtain really pretty 
decorations for prices far lower than those of almost any similior 
European manufactures. \ 

' The general conclusion which we may draw from these varying 
freaks of fashion is a comfortable one. The masii of the weill-to-dc^ 
classes are in search of an {esthetic style which will suit thelf 
purses, A little while ago we heard Mr. Poynter aasertinff that 
Mr. Kuskin had "no feeling for the beautiful in art." That is 
the sort of language which is common among the higher ^«rt- 
criti.cs. But those who believe that every" savage and every child 
has a feeling for the beautiful In art, do not trouble themselves 
about these uigh questions They look for a simpleY and mor^ 
compreliensive kiud of beauty. We are Still groping al)Out^ but 
we are on the right path. C^t upon oar own resources, we wen> 
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ci^p^^€4 lit first to take tbe best we could g^t. Now we are 
BCrJ^kiug put new lines for ourselves. Day by day the love for 
liiea.uty lii sinall surrouudiugs, for art at home, is spreaditig down.: 
wjjiM ipjp successively lower strata of our J)eople, What we need 
is. 'iiiat tiie feeling for beauty as beauty should be encouraged. 
Wi' ibust not let ourselves be led away by tli.e apostles of bighei' 
s^itlieticism or the mere bric-abrac collectors. A pretty thing is 
prlel;;!^^ wl^ateyer it may cost, and, other things equal, is al) thie 
better fcic feeing cheap. From the old curiosity *sbop point of vieW, 
a 'piece of Venetian glass is valuable only because it is old ; from 
t]j^e de<^Eative point of view it is valuable because it is beautiful 
anaefiective, and it will be quite as beautiful and effective if it 
was made yesterday as if it was made for Dandolo himself. Jiist 
aj.^present there is a good deal of extravagance, a good deal of 
ajrcuseplogical puritauism, a good deal of dogmatic assertion. But 
all tb^se are common accompaniments of every revolution. In the 
eudi,,liQ doubt, we shall invent more original types for ourselves, 
'^'ere will be less of medievalism, less of Queen Anne, less of the 
Jplp^presque, less even of eclecticism, and more Individualitpr. Al- 
r^4y one can find dozens of homes, even among com^Mu^tive la>'- 
ijg^^,^wher6 the prevailing style is neither Mr. Morris's, nor I>r. 
j^re^^e^'s, iiOf anv other authority's, but the owner;«^own. There 
i^.jniousa^ids oj people who feel that ihey cannot criticise, per- 
^Ipe cannot even appreciate, Corot and Millet with the ihtenae' 
i^rxot lind. sobtle penetration of Mr. Comyns Carr, butvtrho ciin 
4<9Vettliel<^$$ c^igoy the beauty of a daintily shaped and delicately, 
colpr^d earthenware vase, or a simple and decorative textile fabric. 
T^ej iijrnji J believe in their own riglit to admire Dotilton ware, 
^Ven t^O^gt^ they may be profoundly ignorant of majolica or Cbel- 
i^a, . Itjs wortji while to aim at supplying this large class of peo- 
fje with artistic products which tliey can understand, and in the 
Q^dst of wiiich they can pass their lives. England is now e^sen- 
tialiy.a limited democracy, and its art must become more democnttic 
every day. Painting ana sculptiire can minister mainly to the few 
aloQ^,; dficorative art must minister to the many. Nor is this any 
ae^^fittoxi to Its office, but rather the contrary. "Art," says i\ 
gj^eat critic, "i^ n^veT more supreme tha^ when it fashions from 
the comuionest materials objects of the greatest beauty.'* 
J Professor B^xley once expressed, a wish that a race of palafbn- 
tologlsts might some day come into existence who knew nothing 
of geology. So one might also wish that a race of decorative 
artists might come into existence who knew nothing of museums 
and connoisseurs. They would then set to work to invent beautiful 
and effective decorations on rational principles, not according to 
prer^stablished models. Those two turquoise-blue vases on the 
mantelpiece are modern Chinese^ nnd no one but a collector could 
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tell them from the aiicient specimens. They do the irork ^efA^ 
intended to do— that is to say, they decorate the room. But ^e 
pollector would despisathem hecaase they have not got tlie proper 
mark. That piece of Worcester in the cabinet behind me, on the 
otLer hand, is genuine and valuable ; but it is so frightfully ugly 
that it retains its place only out of consideration for the feelings 
of the friend who added it to the scratch collection of odds and 
ends in the little cabinet. A museum is one thing, and a dwelling- 
house another. It has been too much the fashion among oar 
most artistic classes to confuse the two. Let us religiously pre- 
serve curiosities by all means, just as we preserve Cimabues, or 
tumuli, or Egyptian mummies ; but don't let us imagine that be- 
cause they are curious or ancient they are necessarily decorative. 
Above all, don't let us assent to the converse proposition, that be- 
cause pretty things are cheap and modern they are necessarily un- 
worthy of artistic'consideration. G. A., in ComhiU. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. 

A LTTBRABY AKB BIOGRAPHICAL STUDT. 

It haa been remarked by a Jewish writer that Semitic modes 
of thought and expression still remain much more remote ftom 
western comprehension than those of Aryan races. The reason 
which he gives for this is one not altogether creditable to stad^nts 
of the Bible. No doubt the study of classical antiquity accounts 
partl}*^ for our sympathy with the Arjran type of culture ; but con- 
sidering the large space still occupied by the Bible in our thoughts 
and in our system of education, it seems not unreasonable to 
demand that almost equal sympathy should be accorded to the 
Semitic. It is not so, however, and we are only awaking to the 
truth that the Old Testament at least is worth studying as a litera- 
ture, and that the Christian interpretation of it is only admissible 
as a superstructure rjeared upon (though by no means a mere deriv- 
ative of) the literary and philological. Hence in ord^r to bring the 
Book of Job nearer to the modern western mind, it is necessary to 
compare it, on the literary side, with the loftiest modem western 
poems of a moral and religious import ; only then shall we dis* 
cover the points in which it is distinctively ancient, Oriental, and 
Semitic. Our ^reat Puritan poet, himself attracted at one time 
chief^ to classical and Renaissance art and literature, seems to 
have had a special fondness amon^ the Biblical writings for the 
Book of Job, which he calls '* a brief model" of *' that epic form, 
whereof the two poems of Homer, apd those other two of VirgU 
and Tasao« are a diffuse (model)/' and In the judgment of S. T« 
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'^leridge, the poetic dialogue Of Job was Milton's pWteni for the 
general scheme of his ** Paradise Regained." "Paradise Lost," 
-however, has in virtue of its subject a greater aflSnity to the Book 
trf Job than ** Paradise Regained." Like *' Job," it is a theodicy, 
though of a more complex character, and aims 

" . . . . (to) assert eternal Providence, 
"^ ■ And justify the ways of God to man.'' 

And the author of *' Paradise Lost," though not to be equalled 

*with the founders of Biblical religion, is still distinguished from all 
modern poets (except Dante and Bnnyan) by his singularly intense 
faith in the operations of the Divine Spirit. That prayer of his, 
beginning ** And t^hieliy Thou, O Spirit," and a "weU-known par- 
allel passage in his ** Reason of Church Government," prove con- 
clusively that he held no contracted views as to the limits of inspi- 
ration. This, in addition to his natural gifts, explains the over- 

. powering. impression of reality produced by the visions of Milton, 
and in a still greater degree by those of our Puritan prose poet, 
John Bunyan. A similar faith in the Divine Spirit, but more 
original and less affected by logical theories, was one great charac- 
teristic of the author of 'Job." Ho felt, like all the religious 
"wise men" (of whom more presently), that true wisdom was 
beyond mortal ken, and could only be obtained by an influence 
from above. In the strength of thjs confidence he ventured, like 
Milton, on untrodden paths, and presumed to chronicle, in sym- 
bolic form, transactions of the spiritual world. Have we not — that 
is, rdigious people in general — treason to bumble ourselves for our 
low thoughts of the mighty gift of the Spirit, when we see what a 
*' tried money-changer" this ancient Israelite was with the com- 
paratively small talent committed to him ? Without going so far as 
the author of ^* £cce Christianus," who asserts that ** the Church 
of Christ for the last eighteen centuries has held a false notion as 
to. the power and range of faith in Christ" (p. 86), we may and 
ought ta admit that the bracing intellectual effects of the indwell- 
ing^ of the Holy Spirit are not generally felt as they ought to be, 
simply because they are not looked for. *' According unto your 
faith, be it unto you" — this law of the spiritual world is enforced 
alike by the prophets and poets of the Old Testament, by the 
Apostles of the liew, and by the two Puritan poets of our own 

■ land. 

' ' Faust" has in some respects a better right to be compared with 
•*Job" than ** Paradise Lost." Not so much, however, in the 
prologue, where the superficial resemblance is the strongest ; for 
Mephistopheles, the personification of critical irony, has none of 

' the- characteristic features of his professed ancestor. But in the 
body of the poem there is this marked similarity to the Book of 

^ JolH-that the problem treated of is a purely moral and spiritual 
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oQe \ the hero iftrst loses and then recovers his peace pfn^nd ; \%% 
the eoujiteipart in paniheistic humanism of what St, raol tero);. > 
** w(M:km^ out one's own sal^tion/' But th^re are great i^ 
most histructire divergences between the two writ<^r^V, ,O()8eiT0, 
first, ,tiie complete want of sympathy with positive re&gjton^with 
the reHgion from which Faus^ wanders — on the part of we mOqeniL 
]>oet.' - jNeit, a striking difference in the characteristics of Job and, 
Foittst r^pecUvely. Faust succumbs to hid boimdless love .of . 
ktipwlec^/ alternating with an imbridled sensual lust ; ^ob &p^ 
tbe^ verj^ of spiritual ruin through his demand for suohjan absolais, 
cb^re^ondence of circumstances to character as can only be rent: 
ized in another world. The greatness of : Faust lie^ in hf$ intellect; 
that of Job (who in Chap, 28 directly discourages speculatj^i^' 
in his virtue. iBtence, finally, Faust requires (even frpm & p^nt&^ 
istic point of View) to foe pardoned, while Jpb stands so hlgu i^^wd' 
Bhrine favor that others, airepardonedi on his account. .,^ '^ \ 
it third grtirt poem which de^^^ ie be compared wjtb TJ^b 
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cotifplete success.as Obethe. !^or is he so intensely autobio^wl^-. 
cal as wther Goethe x)r the author of " Job ;** nfe pwn f^K&fl^ 
almost itiextricitbly interlaced' with thj^ fictions which 'he. fraiii^iia-- 
the r%n-esentatiye of thehumkn raca . He aUows lis to see thiitJbL^ 
lia^ had doubts (F%rad. iv, l59), and that they have vieJded. to pMt 
c?«iytnciug jwwer of Christianity (Par^aA.ili. .34-39).. but.it yiWfi' 
itbt a pt^iS of his plan to disclose, likp the. author of ** Ji^i?»** W^ 
vicis^tades of his mental history. To. two points* hOWcyi^j^T-jw: 
width of bis religious s^^mpiathies and the morning fre3ines$ otlllfl. 
descri^ions of nature— he conaes nearer to the anih.or of *' JobT.* 
thai) doethe or even Milton^ while in the absoluteness and fexT(>r 
dtla^ faith bis only modem rival is Milton. . 
' Bo much for the general literary affinities of tbe Bool; of .Job. 
I^ is analogous to the three great moral and religious elfort^ot tt^ 
western imaginatioD, from which it differs mainly in the ,fff>ifi^ 
simplicity of the moral problem discussed, in the greater otl^tiuiit- 
ity of the poet, and above all in his fuHer consciousness of Ijliiplric*^ 
tiOB/ For the llteraiy form of ** Job" Jt isTUprp diOicult to':Audt;|t,- 
westerh j^rallel. Bishop Lowth^ and aftdr him DeUtziich, miS^-^ 
ta^n thatit is a drama, not indeed in the European style, (forlbft. 
Israelites had no theatre), but in its vivid presentation of (^Vi^ml 
distinct characters in a tragic situation. The view that it is an 
epic has been rarely held, but found favor, as we have toen» with, 
one no less than John Milton. Something is to be said for tl^ 
opinion, if Milton's two great works are specimens of epic pdetrv. 
But Considering the preponderance of dialogue over narrative Ia 
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Vlim.fomaa: we.BhaQ do.best to consider ita^nnlinal dtmnatic 
l^K0pi, 1^ stage or two behincl ttie passion-plays of Persia. Tjrrol, 
aljfl qpain ; tboiigh indeed a closer paraltel will be found in the 
siiS^tar J/^*4www br '* Sessions'* of Hariri, translated by Mr.. 
Cheiiery, late Lord Almoner's Professor at Oxford. 

^&e nett important point to be determined is t&e circle from 
'Wniob the Book of Job proceeded. The author evidently bc^on^ed 
to the so-called ^' wise men," or moral teachers, to wliom sojm- 
ptiHsUit a part wad allotted by Providence. in the retl^ibus'eduqa-. 
tlbti' of their people, and who were as distinctively Jewish as wo^ 
philosophers were characteristically Greek. It was the custom bf 
the ** wise men" to sit in the gate or '* broad place," and there to 
^ye advice tb th^ miin arid women who consulted them on points 
otDioral practice — to individuals, be it observed* and liot. like the 
pVdphets, to a wllole assembly. There appears to have been two 
classed of ** wise men," jQst as there were two classes of prophela ;; 
and as Jerenuah calls his bjpppuents (and could not but call ihem/ 
if Jib own ^pirl^uftl etpijfienceS -^ere well-foundedj; * * prophets Umt , 
mM«)besy;Hes" (Jier. 23 ;26)r80 thwie was a class of ** wise men" , 
^^.jtecefVfedlhe Opprobrious tide of the **m6ckeris," whiclinot 
i&pt^ltebiyinclades the notion of free-thinkirig. It is easy to un-^ 
c|0r^snd how this came to pass. One characteristic of Hebrew' 
*t wfddoiu" is Its tendency to attack but little wdght to religious 
fbhns tn comparison with moral practice. To a really religious' 
n^au' this tendency might be harmless, and even positively bene* 
fi<$I&l ; we see how even the prophets were compelled to accuse 
their countrymen of empty formalism. But to a woctdly-minded 
ma-O it might be extremeiy dangerous ; who has not seen how Uie 
ondssion of special forms of worship speedily revenges itself on. 
tto avet^e moxil character ? Even now we are told that an Arabr 
if^ho pretends to philosophy (or what the Hebrews would oatlj 
*^Wisaom") is generally Uiree parts a free-thinker. Islam is of u, 
little importance to him as Hosaism was to these '* mockers" in t^e 
age of the Book of Proverbs. Both classes of Israelitish 'Vwiso' 
iQen" agi^d, however, in this, that they planted th^ir morai 
tdadiing oh th<^ firm basis of experience ; but, whereas the ** scoff* 
ers^ either Ignored or denied the Jehovaih of the true prophets, 
the tn]6 '* wise men" (if the phrase may be used) were always re* 
s^tful, at)d Sometimes warm and hearty adherents of true re-. 
IMbu. A great part of the Book of Proverbs may with luatice W 
^^rihed as sitnply respectful to religion, biit that glorious little 
tiieatfse, (Prov. t-9), which lioW intrioduoes the work, is colored 
bjra^li^ious emotion which the great prophets would not have 
msoivneja^ The aiitUor of Prov. 1-9 adopts a more free and no wr 
^Z ^^ ^^*"^ ' ^^8 ciKtOmary among llxe '^ wise men, " ' wlio 
4i»S[e@i wer0 not, generaUy speakli^^V literati. ; He addrei^ 
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IMrefeience the weaUhier class, to which he seems himself to haY» 
l^elonged ; and his favorite imagoes are drawa from the life of the 
merc&nt. Evidently he lived iu a prosperous age, when it was 
not difflqult to leoeive the doctrine that outward prosperity attends 
the righteous. The exhortations to follow after wisdom are en- 
tirely based upoii the assumption that the wise (and pious). man 
must also be prosperous. And yet there is evidence even in Prov. 
1-9 of the ingress of scepticism, caused probably by some recent 
events in Israelitish history. In wurds which remind us of Psalms 
37 and 73 the writer exclaims—^ 

*•* Snvy thoa net the man of violencd, 
And have tboti pleasure in none of his ways . • • 
The curse of Jehovah is in the house of the on^odly, 
Bat the habitation of the righieoas He blesseth'' (8 : 81-88) ( 

atid looking back from his haven of -cest on the storms which had 
tak^u the Jewish state^ 

'*' Truly, whom Jehovah lovoth, He correcteth 

And as a father the son in whom He delightetli" (8 \ 1S]|. 

There lure such manifest resemblances of thought, of general 
sty le^ and of phraseology between the *' Book of Job" ^dhI the 
introduction to Proverbs, that we can hardly be wrong in suppos- 
ing that they proceeded from the same circle. A comparison of 
the two works seems to me to warrant the conjecture that the 
latter is the older. The writer of "Job" has read and admired 
the Introduction to Proverbs, and this noble work is the channsl 
through which the inspiring impulse reached his own mind. He 
heartily accepts the proverb-writer's doctrine of the Divine on^tn. 
of true wisdom (see chap. 28) ; but God has revetted to hun 
a deeper view of the problem of evil. .The earlier writer had said 
that trouble is to be accepted thankfully as a paternal discipline. 
Sad experience, under a higher guidance, has taught the author of 
" Job" that this is not to be taken as unconditionally correct^— that 
it is, in fact, but a fragment of the truth ; and hence he puts the 
statement of Prov. 3 : 11, 12 into the mouth of one of Job's friends 
(Kliphaz), who, though pious and intense, was certidnly narrow- 
mioded in a degree, perhaps, proportionate to his admirable inten- 
sity. : A doctrine which at one time had done good service as an 
expression of religious moral philosophy had now become an ob- 
stacle ta faith, and needed widening. This widening was couk 
mitted, in God's educative providence, to the author of "Job," 
His talent was not that of a prophet, but partly that of a moralist 
otr *' wise man," and partly that of a poet. Hence he makes the 
problem of the unmerited suffering of the righteous tlie subject of 
a reflective poem, with a slight dramatic tinge. He exoh^O^es the 
Yt^ue treatment of the consulting moral physiciap. for sm iiua^ioft- 
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live reproduction of concrete facts. There seems* to have been an 
ancient tradition alluded to by Ezekiel (14 : 14, i30)) of a righteous 
and much-tried man, whose name, like that of Priam among the 
Greeks, had become the symbol of immeasurable woe. This our 
poet adopted as the framework of a comprehensive discussion of 
his problem, at the same time imbuing it with a new and higher 
significance. And be it remarked in passing, that the treatment 
of this ancient tradition by the author of ** Job** is a sufficient 
warrant for the illustrative use which Christian preachers make of 
the Old Testament narratives, infusing into them an even higher 
meaning than was possible to the author of " Job." The question 
which arose before the mind of the latter was this : How could it 
be that an innocent man like Job was overtaken by such an awful 
calamity ; and more than this, how can there be so large a class of 
iuhocent unfortunate ones consistently wiih the Divine righteous- 
ness ? For Job, like Dante in his pilgrimage, and like Goethe's 
Faust, has a twofold character, individual and typical. As an in- 
dividual, he is one of the most striking figures of the Old Testa- 
ment. He is not merely a patriarch in the already remote youth 
of the world, but the idealized portrait of the author himself. In 
the rhythmic swell of Job*s passionate complaints, there is an 
echo of the heart-beats of a great poet aud a great sufferer. The 
cry, ** Perish the day in which I was bom" (3 : 3), is a true expres- 
sion of the first effects of some unrecorded sorrow. In the life- 
like description beginning " Ob that I were as in months of old'* 
(29 : 2X the writer is thinking probably of his own happier days, 
i'lefore misfortune overtook him. Like Job (39 : 7, 31-25), he had 
sat in the ''broad place" by the gate, and solved the doubts of 
perplexed clients. Like Job, he had maintained his position tri- 
umphantly against other wise men. He had a fe1low-n$eling with 
Job in the distressful passage through doubt to faith. Like Job 
($1 : 16), he had resisted the suggestion of practical atheism, and 
with the confession of his error (& : 3-6). had recovered spiritual 
{)eace. But there is yet another aspect to the pjersonality of the 
author of " Job"— 4is open eye and ear for the sights and lessons 
t r external nature. He might have said with a better right than 
Ooethe, ** What I have not gained by learning I have by travel," 
He is such a one as Slrach describes (Ecclus. 39 : 4), *' He will 
1 1 avel through strange countries, for he hath tried the good and 
ibe ievil among men." From a wide observation of nature he 
derived the magnificent scenery — scenery, however, which is much 
more than scenery, for it furnishes important elements of his 
sacred philosophy. Not that the imagination is allowed to be 
inactive ; indeed, one may ask. Where in the Bible is the imagina- 
tion allowed to be dormant, and would the Bible have conquered 
its place in the world's respect had it been otherwise ? No ; our 
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poet devoted his imagtaation, as. his next precioiisroffidlTiiijp; in ilie 
service of religion. For the full and free eonstderatloirojrhift fsbikh 
Ject^ he felt that he required an absointely deaf medium^ dismi^ 
gaged from the associations even of the true« jthe reveated Eeti^iQA; 
Am is be not in this point also a warrant for the' '^ apidogetifi-! 
trehtment to ^vhich we, like the author of '* Jt^/' thon^ ist othor 
fof ms, are obliged to subject our reiiglon ? With « '|]!oet*8 jtad; 
and with a true sympathy for doubters, he created anideak^i^ 
dium in which hardly any tiling Israelltish is visS^le;^ Tfae&ffdjBiQentt 
which he fused together Came from the three countries with whidi 
he tSeeuis to have been best acquamted- Arabia; Judah^i^Slgjmt 
From Arabia he takes the position which he assign t to J(^ yt:4, 
gr^t agriculturist-chieftain. The stars o^ the Araliiasi^skjri^St 
have deepened his unmistakable interest in astTohomy i}^ :^i 
^ ::8t^8^). Personal knowledge of. caravan-fife seems ;to ±8tve 
mtggesl^d that most touching £gure which unr own Ocrwper.iMia 
so fitidy. though :»o inaccnnitely^paraphrased (0 :: l&r!>2d).: z&oSl tfav 
same desert regions doubtless inspured those splendid' it^criptiott 
dI ' th«c wild goat, the. wild'ass, and :the horse (diap. ^, a^cfa 
&xts>rted a tribute of admiration front ihe traveller Biiiabdldt^ t3ll|tf 
neither agricultural life alone nor the ^heiiomens of^^'tiie ;]deife>t 
have furnished him with sufficient poeticaJ material. He who 
would rise ** to the height of this great argument" must bare 
gained his experience of life on a more extensive and changeful 
theatre. From Judah, then, the poet borrows his picture of city- 
life, which presupposes a Complex social organism, with kinf[8, 
priests, judijes, physicians, authors, and wise men. This descnp- 
tfon of the sessions of Job in the gate (Chap. 29) is dtstteicitly Judftite 
in character. It was the Kile valley, however; whi(5h sullied- the 
most vivid colors to his palette. He is acquainted with the Nile 
and its papyrus-boats (0 : 26], with the plants which grow on its 
banks (8 : 11 ; 40 : 21), and with tlie habits of the' two wonderful 
animals ("Behemoth," or the hippopotamus, and **tlie Levu|- 
than." or the crocodile *), which frequent its banks(40 : 15 ; 41 : S4). 
He is no less familiar with mining operation^(2d : 1-11), such as 
were practised since the earliest times by the Egyptians. But th^ 
author of ** Job" is no mere observer of details. Fhenoinetia ate 
ih his eyes but manifestations of the perfect and all-ruling bi^' itf- 
comprehensible wisdom of God (chaps. 28, 88-41). " Promatf;'* 
a great pteacher has said, "the wonder of these thfhgs ^ tdb 
many of our moods] is gone. . . . We have " entered'^ iJbe 

— ^*- ,. ' •'r' ''O 
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^* Sdch at least is the pfevaTent view of the^e anftnais. To 7\i. C1iabais:'4lib 

^yptologbt, however, the descriptions seem t» have^ft fHbtH(ms>tfn^,:!l!i^f^ 

«niii¥rftat»wJtti Itie accurate. pictures. of th9 ideii«rt::iniiiniil8. .. Helilso tc^tna^^ 

tMthe^jppcSaxi»of:feQ represQiUedturimals wb.lcUiBai\Qe>^ exiai^ oat 

. of woaderiaiMj.' iSHdei iur r dnti^vUe hiiWHqUeyptQttx, fid. , pp.*5dr-^.) - • ^ 
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%tiq^3rli^D6*I^ht dwelleth/ tlnd cfin name the intsandeBceot'dhemi- 
"^^ froiii 'Which Hcomes* -The * wild a»s/ and the *uoicora'-^ 



aowthej^iiobstofEiBd hi our mtneama ? and in the neareet Zoological 
GntUms ma^ yon not see Btthemoth in his reeds, ' moving his tat| 
like . 'lit' ciidiHr '? Bat the- au&hor of *Job' looked at tlie unicorn 
iQith^ an (^te> quickened by the thought of God: Orion and :tl»e 
'9^m/S)iiB<AomQ4 the fo'resis and the torrents below, ; . > w ... thd 
nodiiiof tfae-^vtor^iorse, thescaksof LeTittthan, are marvds in his 
e ycTn f|fa g )gpeafclhg fragments of an almighty life behind. From 
lisithe ironder of these things is gone." But the more we Uv« 
doied^eaiittOithe Bit^, and not least into the inspined and .ins^nr'^ 
ink'pi^m of i^^ Job,'' the more the wonder comes back to us. 
'^ Jfy lathttrmade Ihem ali.*' It is still the Calming thouffht of a 
fa^isr thnmhaman: stcengthi and wisdom-'-^specially wisdbm-^in 
wkibh the racked brains ef: both the- aocibnt . and tlie modem 
Ihjnkrrean alone -find repose. Certainly an intellectutd solotion 
sf : ti^.'^-prdblem of PrevrOQioe was witliheld as much f run the 
Msitm^m: pdet/^as from any of his successors. 
iioBot .t&e .onthoroof '* Job" ttuds constantly te risQ.abo70 the 
^|ifierf»..^f indiaddubl Mfe. .He hasan eye for political ehau^goik 
ivdbfadi odeuviQ tlMrEastrwith such startling rapioity : 
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^* !lfr^leadeth cottneenon away stripped, 
6 7/: '] • i ' z AiLd mabelH judges IboUsh ; 
r.'jL'..:' ;•: He looteth the belt of kings, 

And bindcth a cord upon their iQins ; 
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He leadeth priests bw&j stripped, 

And bringeth the firmiy rooted to a fair' (19 : n-I9V 



s&£aHliideC)per impresaioa has been mad<d upon him by jlhe har4 lot 
^^tt^p<^ imd the pro^H>«nty of the Tiricked rich : 

" • • ^ - ' • •* A land is glvco into the hand of a wicked man ? 

«': , • The face of its hidges he tovereth ; 

',, . If aot <He), who then is it ? " C» : 24). 

Ai^d' agalil he pasdioiiately asks^ 

" Why do the wicked live on, 
^ - . Become old, yea, mighty in power ? " (31 : 7). 

:& n^ifit Ih^ <cl^r to all that in such passages the hero has become a 
type of tim righteous man sufferixig undeservedly* And this U 
ecm^rmed by the numerous passages which are quite unsuitable for 
^Q ilMlividua}, even when >a sufferer like Job. Els complaints are 
50ften reisilly hyperbolical, and lower one's estimate both of himself 
and of his poet, unless we recognize the fact that he is a type of a 
class (hence those strange lapses, by which Job is made to use ex- 
pressions suggestive of a plurality of persons, 17 : 1 ; 18 : 2, 3 ; 
19 :11 ; $7 : 11, 1^), and— inasmuch as every righteous sufferer is 
4 type of the ideal sufferer, and Job is a *' representative man**— a 
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A>resfaadowing of the Kfe and soiSeiingsof the World's SMrhrar. 
Who can fail to have been slnruck by the repeated resemblances be- 
tween the complaints of Job and tliose pnt ioto the mouth of pious 
snflerers by the Psalmist's ? I have sought to show elsewhete that 
cfren a literary exegesis is nbt satisfied by the theory that these 
vehement complaints in the Psalms are the issue of |>erflonal 
troubles ; and I may now state my convtetioa that the only -way 
to rescue the credit of Job (his only EhrenreUuTig^ as our German 
f rteiKls WQuld say) is to regard him as an unconscious prophet of 
Christ 

The truth Is that the author was moved by a twofold Isipul^e— 
adldactlo one as well as a poetic. It may please him to assume 
the personality of Job, but he is supremely disregardful of what 
western critics call the unities of time imd place. It is no mere 
Arabian emir who addresses us, nor are we expected to throw our- 
selves back in imagination into an age of intellectual simpUcUy. 
Relatively to us, indeed, the problem of *' Job" may be a simple 
one : but relatively to the patriarchal age, it is high^ subtle imd 
complicated. From a purely literary point of view, the author of 
this wonderful work stands foremost among *' psyctrakgicaJ poeta.." 
He has dra^n an unrivalled picture of a great character tested 
and refined by a vast calamity. He has also not indeed solved, 
nor even tried theoreticaU}"^ to solve, the problem of human suffei^ 
ing ; but at least concentrated into a focus the data for its discus- 
sion, so far as they /could be derived from the experience of his 
day. And since he has done this for the first time,, and has thrown 
his thoughts into a peculiar and striking artistic form, his work is 
not only umterial for the literary historian, but a diassic for^m 
times. T. K. Ohetnb, in JFhxs&r*s Jfaffomne, 
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Iv the science of comparative mythology had no other use, it would 
still be valuable as a means of overthrowing prejadice and dispers- 
ing the dark clouds of an antiquated bigotry. In this sense it may» 
even in our so-called enlightened a^re, not be out of place to show 
how the tale of the ** Wandering Jew," with whose image so many 
ideas of religious odiousness are connected, has, after all, mainly 
arisen from the gradual transfiguration of a heathen divine form, 
not lacking in grandeur of conception, which originally ^nd prop- 
erly belongs to the oreed of oar own Germanic forefaihem. 
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Of similar OBrions tranaBgarstiotis for the worse^ more than one 
(. n be proved. I need only refer to the popular custom, still pre- 
vailing in several parts of Germany and the Scandinavian North, 
of the so-called "Burning of Judas" about Easter-time. It is 
instructive to trace out the upgrowth of this much-relished cere- 
mony, whiQh seems to have naturally originated irom Christianity* 
while in truth it can be clearly fathered back to a perversion of an 
early heathen idea, in which undoubtedly some crude philosophic 
eal views of cosmogony had once been embodied.. A few in^ca^ 
tions will render this apparent. 

Among the pagan Teutonic tribes, as among most ancient 
nations, th^ universe was thought to have been slowly and grad-; 
uidly evolved from an aboriginal state of chaos, out of which there 
e&me first a race of giants, called J^tun in the Germanicl^orth ; 
and then only a race of gods. The gods had to wage war against 
the giants, and finally vanquished than. In all likelihood th« 
Titans represented torpid, barren nature ; the gods, the powers of 
life which struggle into shapely form. It is an idea of evolution, 
only in anthropomorphio symbolism, such as mankind everywhere 
has been fond of in its attempts at guessing^the great riddle of the 
world. 

Now a custom once existed, without doubt, in accordance with 
the semi'dramatic bent of all early religions, of celebrating this 
divine victory over the uncouth Jotun by a festival, when a giant 
dell was carried round in Guy Fawkes manner, to be finally burned. 
To this day there are traces of this heathen rite, but unfortunately 
mixed up now with a great deal of religious acrimony, owing to. 
that misunderstanding of obsolete words which plays . so larg!s a 
port in the metamorphosis of myths. The rite is still performed,; as 
it unquestionably was of yore, in Spring — about Easter, which is 
named after the German goddess of Spring, Eostre, or Ostara — that 
is to say, at a time of the year when torpid nature awakes into 
shapely forms. The doll is still burned ; only, it is called *' Judas." 
These " <7t/(2a«-fi res" evidently have their origin in the JotuTi' or 
giant-burning. The transition from one word to the other was an 
easy one. In some places the people, misled by a further trans- 
mogrification of ideas and words, run about, wildly shouting : 
«' Burn the old Jew I Burn the old Jew !" 

The JdtiJtn^ in fact, has been converted into a Judas, and then 
into a Jew, And so a pagan superstition serves, in what is called 
a Christian age of the religion of love, for the maintenance of an 
tmjust prejudice against an inoffensive class of fellow-dtizens. 

Similar pranks of religious animosity have been played with the 
name of a Germanic elf -spirit, who seems to be a diminished dwarf 
form of Wodan, or Odin, the Great God with the Broad Hat. His 
broad hat symbolizes the cdnopjr of hei^ven, Th^ -^H- spirit 18 
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tSienafone Bftturall^r called bt. a; ditnmutl^ exprdtaiattr'^fiMstoitj 
Little Hat, or Hattikin. At the same time a genesal nsm^foppneeut 
iibaBa|)]e;eHn: spirits, ia m.G^finBixf-^HHehenfB€)6dj»aB^B4*>h^jitB^9 
which origioaUjr may also kave lk7i8e9L,fiomjtkai:4>f-Wd<|affl^ii^teili 
aliongoHaidxc form if» malted Gwodas^ in: a FtaaikiafaifoniLSocbm^ 
whfiiice the God esbergf near Bona*' •:. - .. r '.riTsv?:;..-.'' 

The €HiiteAen, or Gtitel, are supposed in the lolk-iales'te be.ieii^ 
of playing with children. Forthis reason playtlitiig« BveFleft^bbai 
the ho^rae for the elUn yimtont, 00 that iJiey may antdBe ihemari^nea/ 
and he less constantly ahout the children ; the parents not quite 
liking a constant intercourse. This seems all very harmless so far 
as it g^es, though not in aoeordanoe withcomiBon-seB9e.3:.Biit, 
Unfortunaiely, when jnothers or nurses found'tiiAt children')! ste^ 
was often disturbed, they began to bear s gradge'to the spiritsi 
and then a slight change in the name of the emo took placew Frma 
B^heny QiUchen^ or GUiet, they were converted into Judcibm^iiSDA 
JMd — ^littl^ Jews 1 Then stories arose of thfr *Mittl* Jews:*? vb»* 
log th^ helpless children, of inflicting rftd pustules upon their snagr: 
taloea^ even of buminj^ them. Frolicsome' hootie*gnQmto8.caf';'tfc& 
heathen Teutonic religion suddenly became deinoniaeal-spisplt^ot 
aa " accursed race/' and the flame of fanattdsm wias lustilyLfe^. ^v.: 
' We all know» alas! what deeds such fonatidsm is eapaUe •! 
doing. The history of the Middle Ages bears: fearful witness ts 
tiie inhuman character of this religious animoi^ty. A single Ro- 
tation may suffice. It is taken from Mattliaeus FarisleiisisyB ^wnter^ 
who also records for the first time the story ol the *' Waiidstinff 
JfSW." , ■•''.;.• r>;;-, .tvM:4 

Many people in England. — ^Uie author in (lueMion wntes iafhis 
'MCistoria Major '' — who were about (in the reign of BichardL^ in 
1190) to make the voyage to Jerusalem, resolved first to' rise against 
the Jews. All Jews XrbA were found in their houses at imwiefa 
were masascred by the Crusaders. So, also, those at Stancd^id aad 
at St. Edmunds. At York, five hundred Jews, not oounHiigllAie 
little ehildten and the women, locked themselves up in tile Tower 
witli the consent of the governor and the castellan, from fear of ant 
intended rising of the populace. On the Jews ofiering a: sum el 
money as a ransom for safety, the people rejected the praposiiion* 
Then one of the Israelites, learned in the law, advised liis iDo-retir* 
ioniststhat it would be better to die for their law tfitti to^.^iul 
into the hands of the enemy. Upon this, each Jew in the ^^o^ver 
tffovided himself with a sharp knife to cut the neck of his 'vri£^v JQS 
his sops and daughters : then, throwing down Uds blood;^ppiag 
heads upon the Christians, the survivors set fire, to .tibe dtaitor. 
burning themselves and the remnant of the corpses together -with 
t)ie^li^'s.PalaQcu . On their.part, the Ifihubltaiitsitfid thsi^lilleiai 
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1t»y»lffid]lowii aH the hoaseg of the Jet?0, diTidin^ th^r traftmie 
MoaeBg thffriwpl!TO8> 

5 'fio/Jlattliaeiis ParisienisiB, who also mentions the tale of ^e 
'Wanderliig Jew-^a tale illustrated in our time by Qustave Dor^ In 
QLiaoiftmier e&lealated to leave no doubt upon the beholder that 
AhasyeruB expiates the cruelty he is said to have shown to Jesus 
wkc^'^^ihet latter was bearing his cross to Qolgotba. Tet, hke the 
JudAs-fEres and Ihe JMd tale, the story of the restleiss Ahasverus 
is-xlBo moulded upon a fi^re of the heathen Germanic «reed. ' 

. { ,, ■ / ... II, .... 

" 'SAb point has been made out by eminent authorities in Teutonic 
mytliQlbgy. In the folio wingf pages I intend supplementing And 
^ronping together the scattered evidence, adding here and there 
■ome^esh points and suggestions* 

B^.^way of oomparison, it will be useful first to bring to reebllec. 
tiofir theat legeuds about men living on forever are to be found 
apioiig Tarious nations of the CTast. Biblical personages, like 
Enoch and £^as, have thus been used in Oriental folk-lore for the 
j^nrpose of a myth symbolizing eternal existence. Similar ideas 
are i^eiPspnified in fabulous accounts founded on the epie ** Schah- 
nanw^'' of the Persian poet Fiidusi, as well as in legendii of 
Mohammedaii Arabs. 

It is not to be denied that these Oriental fictions may, in somie 
cases, have served to influence European folk-tales. The Crusades, 
mdeed, borou^ht about a jifreat intermixture of thonght between the 
Bast and the West. At the same time, we find on western soil 
saeh strongly marked typlcid' figures of Teutonic fancy^^b6*i!ng 
m thoroughly, in their characteristics and their attributes, a like- 
ttess to the forms of the decayed creed of the Ovrmanic heathens-^ 
that we cannot but believe them to be entirely of native growth, 
and to have served even as moulds in which some legends of appar^ 
enj^. Christian origin were cast. 

' Thus, in Germany, there is the tale of the '* Eternal Huntsman/* 
inr some parts of the country called Hakelbernd, or Hakelberg-^ 
ervidently a mythic creation dating from the time of the Asa relig- 
ion of our forefathers. There is the tale of the " Eternal Wag- 
oner,^' Hotemann, chiefly to be met with among the descendants 
(^ the Nether Saxons, who, amon^r all the tribes of Germany 
proper, held out longest in their Wodan worship k<;ainBt the con- 

aumng lii^d Christianizing policy of the Frankish Emperor Kihl 
^e Great; There is, further, tbe eurious tale of a *' Flying Seal 
faxta^ which Richard Wagner, who has treated so many suli^ects 
of national mythology, has used for a well-known operatic text; 
To the «aihe cycle of myths is attributed the tale of the Bwig4 Juds, 
or " Eternal Jew." 
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The thesis is, that the Wandering Jew has beooi evolved,, aa 
regaids the main component parts of his individuality in Qetmiui^, 
from the figure of the Wild Huntsman, who himself is prohably/a 
later mask of the chief Teutonic deity Wodan,. or Odin,, after the 
latter had been deposed from his high status through the spread, 
of Christianity. In proof of this thesis it can certainly be shown— 

1. That th!ere are German tales of the Wild Huntsman, Ac- 
counting for his forced peregrinations, in which no Jemwhatemer ii 
mentianedt though an alleged insult offered to Christ forms a part 
of the myth, . 

2. That these- same tales repose on an essentially heathen basis ; 
so much so, that the Wild Huntsman,, who restlessly wanders about 
as an expiation for some insult committed against Christ, is actu- 
ally identified with a IwtsefleslieaMng race, as the ancient Germans 
and Scandinavians are known to have been. 

3. That in various German tales the " Eternal Huntsman" and 
the ** Eternal Jew" are said to he the same person. . 

4. That several chief attributes of the Wild Huntsman and the 
Wandering Jew are the same^ and that, to. all appearance^ there 
has been even a similar word-transmutation, as in ^e case, ic^ 
Jc^^tm into Judas, and of CHUchen into Judchen, 

III. 

Before approaching the German myth of the Wandering Jew, it 
will be well to cast a glance at the character of the god upon 
whom his figure is now assumed to have been modelled. . 

Odin or Wodan, the Spirit of the Universe, was conceived by 
our forefathers as a great wanderer. His very name describes him 
as the All-pervading. Watan in Old High German, wctdan in Old 
Saxon, and vadha^ in Old Norse, are of the same root as the Latin 
ifodere and (with the introduction of a nasal sound) the Qerman 
wandem^io go, to permeate, to wander about. Wodan is the 
Breath of the World ; his voice is in the rushing wind. Restlessly 
he travels through all lands. The Sanskrit wdta, which etymo- 
logically belongs to the same root, signifies the wind ; and the wind, 
•'n that early Aryan tongue, is also called "the Ever Travelling." 

Hence several of the many names under which Odin was knowB 
represent him as being forever on the move. In the poetic Edda 
he is called Gangradr ; Gangleri (still preserved in the .Scottish 
'* gangrel"— rthat is, a stroller) ; and Wegtam — all meaning the 
Wayfarer. In one of the Eddie songs, in which he appears- incar- 
nated as Grimnir, he wears a blue mantle^-a symbolic repnesenta- 
tioD of the sky, of which he is the lord, and along which he inces- 
santly travels. In the prose Edda, where his image is reflected, in 
the " Incantation of Gy Ifi,^ under the guise of a man who makes 
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isqnirieB ftbout all things in the Heavenly Hall of A«g;<ird/.li0 
assmneaa name meaning**' The Wayfarer/' He there says ^tatW 
"comes from a pathless distance,*' and asks " for a night's lodg- 
ings—exactly as, in later times, we find the Wandering Jew saying, 
and adLin^ for, the same. 

&i the Icelandie Heimskringla ^the " World Cirdef') the 8emi<> 
bitftorical, semi -mythical Odin, whose realm lay near the Black 
Sea, and who ruled in company with twelve temple-priests^ called: 
IHar (that is, gods, or divines), again appears as a great migra^ry 
warrior. He was " often away for years, wandering thiongh many 
lands." -The story of this powerlal captain in war, who led the 
Gisrmanie hosts from Asia or Asa-land, through Gardariki (Russia) 
and Saxon-land (Germany) to the Scandinavian Norths is iBextilo« 
ably mixed up with the story of the Odin of mythology. But it is 
noteworthy that a restless, peregrinatory spirit — ^that ^irit wfaieh^ 
later on, made the Teutonic tribes overrun all Europe, and even 
the North of Africa — ^is also the characteristic of the warlike leadeoe 
ef the Ic^andHc hero-chronide. . 

' Saixo cfidls Odin the viator indefamu-'ikh^ Indefatigable Wanderers 
Hi€^ Northern Sagas are full of the records of his many joameysj 
In the Ragnar Lodbrog Saga, however, we see Odin already 
changed into a gray-headed pilgrim, with long beard, broad hat,, 
and nail-clad shoes, pointing out the paths to Rome. The broad hat, 
everywhere characterizes the great god in Teutonic lands. It sig- 
ttifiee the cloud region — the head-dress, as it were, of the earth. In 
many 0ermanic tales, the once powerful ruler of the w<Hrld wears 
a motley mantle of many eolors pieced together. This seemingly 
undignified garment is but another symbolic , rendering of the 
spotted sky. 

' Now the motley, many-colored mantle, as wetl as the enormous 
broad hat and the heavy shoes of the Wandering Wodan, i«cmr, on 
ihe one hand, in the curious shirt of St. Ghristophorus, and, on the 
etS^r, in two of the chief attributes of the Wandering Jew. Tike 
Goinddence is so striking, that Gotthard Heidegger already dOr 
dared, at a time when the science of mythology was. little devel* 
oped yet, that " the great Ghristophorus and the Wandering Jew 

g> together." At present, little doubt is entertained that, so 
r as the Church legend is concerned in Germanic countries, Ghris- 
tophorus carrying the Saviour over the water has replaced the 
older heathen tale of the giant Wate carrying Wieland ever . the 
water. Curiously enough, this tale has its prototype in a Krishna 
'legend in India. Wate, as even his name shows, was only a Ti- 
tanicr counterpart of Wedan, who himself appears in the. Asa 
mligion also under the form of a water-god, or Neptune. 
' But before going into a comparison between the synabolicttl attri* 
hatm of the errant Ahasverus and those of Germanic deities, ^he 
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tte of 1^' WlMHtmit^man lias to be looked at/ ^r In ii tSw- VH&l 
twtween WodftH and ibfif Wandeiing 3^ew. / - ■" 

-■^:- ^-.^ .-.-:--■';•■ . . ■• -^ . -^IV, ' ';'■" r.A 

'This iaHe'otih.e WlM Huhtsmkn is found all oyer Qjermaxiy, a^ 
la n^lgUboiing couniile/) whei^ the German race lias pefietnUted 
duiring H^e migrations, in an endless Tariety of forms. Woaan- 
ddin was the Psychopompos, the leader of the departed into;^^- 
lialk. ~ Tiie Wild^Hantsman, who hastalcen his place, care^iii iilti|Kip 
tite skjr with hip j^hostly retinue. In the same wdj Fredd, w1)6 1^ 
ItiBathen , timed received a numlber of the dead in her £eayeo^ 
ibode, is converted into a Wild Huntress, who hurries round' i^ 
niglit wkh the unfortunate souls. ^.].l 

The names given in O^rmany to these spectral leaders of it noel 
tiiinal devilry hear a iniurk which cannot be mistaken. In 'O^er^ 
rtito-i;u«triaihe Wild Huntsman is called Wotn, Wht, or Wode; 
in Holsteih, Meckleubtirg. and. Ppmerania, Wod. The name 'hor- 
reiponds to that of the Wild Huntsman in Sweden, whetoii;!B 
Oden. In the.sainei way* a female leader of the Wild Cl^se metts 
us i&s Prau Wode; (^odis, or Gauden: again^ as Frick, ^Kifta} 
HoHa, Hera, Heri^a, or, biblically changed, Herodias^ alf the 
former names, with the apparent exception of the latter^ being'^ul 
appellatives of the same lieathen goddess. To the seemingly bib- 
lical tiame of Herodias, in some places a male Herodis corresponds. 
But I hold that a Hera. Odin's^ wife, could without difficalty be 
termed .Into i Herodias. And an Oden, who was k Seef- rl&t^ 
(Father of the Armed Hosts), and who afterward became a l^idet 
ci( i\\^ WUcle MeeTf was as easily disguised into a Herodfs." \'/\l 
' In some Westphalian tales, the Great Wanderer, World-Rvixinejr^ 
and' Wild HuntamAn appears as " Rodes.*', Undoubtedly, this i^ % 
corruption from Kodso, or Hruodso— the Glorlousr— onepf the ap- 
petUtites of the grelkt god who still goes about, in Germ^ Clirist^ 
mas mumineries, as Knecht Buprecht— that is, HruodJMraht, ^ 
Hesplendent-in-Glory . From " Redes'* the name is, in otner Wetit' 
phalian tales, also changed into Herodes. 

Bedft relates that March,- among the Anglo-Saxona, was callei 
Rhedmonath, because they sacrificed in that month to their mS- 
dess Rheda. In a rhymed clironicle of Appenzell, in SwijLzerland 
''' — where the old German names of the calendar months have tena» 
ciously kept their ground — March still appears as *' Redimonat.** 86 
jdso we' find " Retmonat" in Chorion's Ekrenhrofnz der ieuUeMh 
■Bprdehr pubHjshed at Strassburg in 1644. Rheda, in Old High' G«^ 
inaq^ would be Hruoda; and a female nfixhe of that kind is indieei 
ipreserved In old documents. It fully corresponds to Wodan's ap- 
neUative Hruodao. Now from Hruoda, too, tne transition to Hero- 
oiaa Wai eaiyv As to Oden havinj^ been in Germany— even a* in 



Bfdes tnaf of Wodaii, iber© caiiji^ot Be iny flo^ It w iesti^w J? 
by the name of the Oden-Wald, 6p'03'en s Forest', in Southern (Jer- 
manj. And there, again, we meet^with the Wild Huntsman aa the 
** ^odeikatelner^'' xemindin^ us of the North Qennan ''^Q9<|^'* 
tfhe 'c\^m ipf inytHoIbisfical evidence is thus complele. '/ ^ , 

'^k^ll^ind is a fur&er name ot fKe Wild Huntcnian In Korth- 
western G«^any. Qrirom identities it as Hakol-befahd-^^ai io, 
i^e bearer or '^eaier. of the MA;teZ^y tlieman^ or armor ;{n ot^er 
iirords, Wodan with the Mantle. IProm ** Hakelbernd " the na^e 
has, here and there, been changed into a Squire Ha<&ejberg! In 
ihe neighborhood of Etildeshem, this, spectral leader of a wild 
cliase IS said to inake his great world- journey " every seven years. '^ 
Seven Is a sacred number in Teutonic mythology, as in that ol 
maiiy other nations. The Edda is full of allusions to the inystip 
number; so are the Oermaia Mdrchen, When Hackelberg ohase^^ 
he €aA be heard for many miles ** raj tlinjj with his jBhoes." This 
^ipe iran4ering apook has an oak. foresi and ia mountain that are 
juiced after him*— a remarkable coincidence with th South Oepw 
xof^^^ale df^ the toes't-bunting and hin.enchanted Wandering Je^^ 
of i^iom f shijl have tp aay more by and by.' The shoes also play 
4 cion8idenkl[>le part in the myth of Ahasverus.' 

■. ' . ■ : ■ ■ .' •.♦.,,■' :,!■..,:;.„! . > : 

V 

. X\ winter solstice time, the chief Teutonic deitiee were sopposipd 
tp go or. ride about in stately procession. Hence the. Wild Huntiir 
man chases in the woods chiefly in the nights during Advent tiii^^ 
In Qonthern Germany r besides the names mentloneo, he also bears 
ihf^ a^petlatioii of the. Giant Hnntsman—^the great god having bor 
CQip&e a Titan ; of the Hunter RuprechtT^'.^., of Wodain-Hruchd- 
]^ralit ; of the Hunter Hans — probably not from the Genqan form 
of Ji&1,ianhes« but f^m Ansoi -4«-^that is, God j and of the F5ery 
Ui)!iiiannan. The latter designation is quite in consonance with the 
original charac^r of the Asa Creed^-a Fire Beligion, as disiin- 
guiiMie^ torn the Vana or Water Cult. Yet, in other Swabianlo- 

Slities the Wild Huntsman, very curiously^ is called the *' Neck,*' 
|r ^hi0 haihe we are openly led bac\, in my opinion, to that re(- 
miiurkable Vana leligion which was once essentially the creed of 
we Bwabian or Suevian race, at the time when it dwelt near the 
shoras ipf tlie Baltic and of. the German Ocean. Neck is a wat^» 

fiizW It is, in many Teutonic languages, but another 1o|^ ojp 
ix ; &nd Odin, as Nikbr or Kikudr^ was a father of the Nixes or 
j^ikses^and a Eoler of the Sea, like Pooeidon, the ZemotiHuo 

4;iurtb« Syrattaii pawe of tbe WUcl H^i^^t8fl»1^ |j| the.Jiiig? 



World Hunter— or Wi^^-tTiS^^*'^, the&wabisois befog: ex;irtai^9^iiiod 
of caressing diminutives. By soft misprohxmdatiomitliia j»ibe:lii 
sometimes changed into Wdtseh'Jugerle, when, by droppiiig. tiie 
" t/' the idea arises that the spectre is a Welsh (or fo^ai^nybiEttlerl 
It is noteworthy tbat» in most of these tales, h& rideis on.a^grsj nr 
white horse. It is the white or gray horse of Odinr-^agalR^ilHb 
symbol of the sky. :- ! .: . . v-^ -to " 

Strangely enoughy a Swafoian tal^ says that die; hArae/.o! Jibs 
Wild Huntsman, or Neck, "has been fetched, from. theijukiK^^rtfdA 
extraordinary idea ainong an Inland^ welling people; jwhoite'Jaiii^st 
sheet of water is the Lake of Oonstaiiee. JB^idently thfi.aMi4)om 
stallion is a recollec^bn from the time long; gone by, ^li<Ni:thfi 
SwabisA tribe dwelt near the sea-shore. In the :sain& South. Ger- 
man tale it ts said, by way.of explaining the color of the. steed of 
the Wild Hunter, that '* a gray horse is a noble animal, because 
it has the color of heav-en ; in hell^ therefore^ there are ordy 
black steeds/' So the Wild Huntsman, after jtll, is.not -of - l^lildi 
extriiction I In truth, he is but a travestied god. . % . c. , I 

Primitive races have often looked, upon the sky asa cl(«Eid?8e» «ir 
heavenly ocean. Hence the apparent K»ntradictionbe$^weeft'^ti4e 
inari time origin and the celestial characteristics of tfaeitorse oCt%e 
Wild Hunter is no contradiction at alL .In die Swal|la]a.T tajboL JiA 
rides With his steed " throi^h the air; over the earth, and thrj»iigii 
the water**— a conception quite Eddie in . tone. ''• He is tliaire^pre 
Sometimes called the Rider, or the Hoarer-^a good designatioi^rffiff. « 
storm«god. And he lias^ ai broad«brimmed hat,.like Wodjiui vliieh, 
when left on the- ground, nobody can^ raise, for it theix beeo|]|iM Wlss^ 
a stone. The lowering doud cannot be raised by the^ Iwo^^af 
man. " ■■':'... ..*■ ::.■. ,-y ^ 

Again, we liear the Wild Huntsman. spoken of in Sontl^cartt ^est- 
mjlny as the SeMmmet-BeUer^ the Eider on the White Homiq^ : It Is 
the well-known color of Wodan-Odin's steed; ; Now and thieietl^e 
Wild Hunter, however, stalks about on foot, with a hammer luing- 
ing at his side hy a leather strap. With this hammer he knocks 
in the forest, fthe God, of Thander, whose symbol thfe hamner 
was, seems here to be mixed up with the figure of Wodsm, As to tbe 
'Wild Chase being Wodan's Host of the Departed Spirits, tlm fact 
eomes out also in the name of Wkta^aSieerr^Wfydisai'^ Army, . .13ie 
Wute's Heer-^sometimes pronounced Muotes Heei;-^is occa»09ff^ 
abbreviated into " 's Wuotas ;" softer,. " s* Muotas." . Or it is fiu^ 
into a WHtheTides Seer, a Baglng Host — another ^M^y tzi^nftitioB, 
even etymologically speaking; for Wu^ (that is, all-pervading 
iq^lrit and passion, or rage) comes from the. same root as the name <fi 
Wodan. .....•, 

The Wild Chase is said to career along the Milky Way. It is 

Wod»»'# w»d Freia's ^elUknown path, . . ^imftnic ;wari:ianii who 
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boMtod of Divine descent— ««, for instance, Orry^ tlie couqawor of 
4lie isle of Man'-**tlieref6re asserted tWat they liad come from tlie 
Milky Way. A large fish is siud to fly iu frunt of tlie Wild Chase. 
It seems to me to point to Odin's character as a chief water-deity, 
or to tiiat. early Vana-cult which, after a struggle mentioned in the 
Sdda, was merged in the Asa Religion— when the Water. , Sun ,Bnd 
Love-Goddess Freyja, tc^ether with her nearest relations, was taken 
oyer into Asgard as a hostage. The Germanic race, too, has its 
wave-bom Aphrodite.' 

Saxo desciibes Odin as riding on a white horse, covered with a 
white shield. In German tales of the sixteenth century^ Berch- 
told— tiie male form of Berchta, that is, of Freia, the consort of 
Wodan^-^ppears at the head of the Wild Chase, dressed in white, 
oa'ft white iiorse» the pack of do^s being even of white color. It is 
still the typification of the sky with which the celestial rulers are 
originally identifial, as has been proved from Vedic» Greelt, an4 
Norse immes of gods. 

This white or gray horse {Schimmel, or Qrcm-Sehimmd) again 
oeei&fs in a Sazen tale of the Meissen district, which describes Sans 
Jagenteufel-- the Ans, As, or god who has been " devilled" into a 
ghostly hantsman — as careering thzongh the forest in a long gray 
ooat, on a gray horse. Thus he roves and raves about until the 
§imA at doom. The New Faith, in fact, could not do without this 
degfttded form of the Old Faith. It positively wanted it as a foil 
ana counterfoil — as something to be kept in the background ; to be 
onntiBaallv abjured ; and yet to be believed in with a shudder, lest 
the seal of the faithful sliould grow weak, if all danger of the re* 
torn of tlie " old devilry " were removed. At the same time, how. 
ever, the Wild Huntsman and his retinae were often represented 
as b«lag decapitated forms, carryinfl; their heads under the arm. 
The new religion struck at the heaa of the old creed, exhibiting it 
only as a honid example. 

VL 

But it la time to return to that restless son of Israel who is also 
used as such a horrid example. «, 

Perhaps one of 4he clearest proofs of the phantom figure of the 
Wanderinff Jew having been grafted upon that of the great Wan- 
derer and World*Hunter, Wpdan, is to be found in a tale of the 
Hars Mountains. There it is said the Wild Huntsman careers 
"over the seven mountain-towns every seven years." The reason 

Slven for his ceaseless wanderings is, that *' he would not allow 
ur Lord Jesus Christ to quench his thirst at a river, nor at a water- 
trough for cattle, from both of which he drove him away, telling 
him that he ought to driok from a horse-pond." For this reason. 
the Wild Huntsman must wander about forever^ and feed upou 
I^ U. iT-« 



/ 
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horse-flesb. And whoever Cftlls out after hini irh^i; l^f Igl^ttaitif 
chase comes bv will see the Wild Huntsman turn xqimd^ iJiBd ;be 
compelled by aim to eat borse-flesh too. ; > , 

No allusion wbatever is made, in this tale, to a Jow, i}i9li£^j4lie 
name of Cbrist is pressed into it in a waj very like tbe AkM^^mv 
le^nd. We seem to get here a mythic rendering^ of the fltr^^i^ 
between the old Germanic faith and the Christian ..religioii« i7m» 
** borserpond" and the ''horse-flesh '' are^'toiallapfpearaBeefj^l^tel 
references to our horse-whipping,* horse-sacrificiAg, bofttO-iesli;- 
eating forefathers, who came to Britain under the leaderii^p of 
Hengist and Horsa. To call out wantonly after the Eteroal Hanl»> 
man entails the danger of bein^ forced by bim,>tOTeat bonsQ-fto^— 
that ls> to return to the old creed. The boily supi)er of tlsie T9ilt<»l$c 
tribes consisted of horse-flesh and mead. When Christianity' cmdm 
in, the eating of horse-flesh was abolished as a beatben costoMi. 
But at German witches' banquets — ^in otber words, at ^secret ^m^y» 
ceremonies in which the pagan traditions were Btilljiepl apr-i^biBiB 
continued for a, long time a custom of drinking fuom hammMiuiou, 
In ^tder to fully understand this cn«tom, it oogbt t(»b«i »omij »bttred 
that both Odin and the horse which he gave as a g^^Mo>8ig^iadifnai» 
called Gmni, which certainly means " him with tbe maoio."' i^» 
Goths called their long locks ff^ans. In the Nether Gtemmn " M&^ 
nard the Fox," the bristles ^ver the mouths of animale tai^^dboig^ 
nated by the same word. The beard of corn-eiis is stni ^ciHtd 
Grcmnm in German.) : . . 

I have no doubt that Germanic deities were at ob6 time ^damd 
in the shape of animals, even as among ^btions eo /adyntemd A 
culture as the Hindoo and the Egyptians. Well may Qdin-Woitti 
therefore have once been worsldpped as « iongoimaied imtOKiix 
Orani ; and this would all the more explain the bigfa '^vesesaltai^ 
'^hicb the .presages by the horse were held. - 7 

Thus the Harz tale of the horse-flesh-eating Wild MvaA^mad bia 
septennial wanderings is a manifest link between the heatliea 

" ' ■ ■ I I ] I I I n . » 

* TacitiiB* Oermania^ z. : ** They are also in the habit of intenogatUnr.the 
^▼oiee^nd tile flight of birds ; -and It is thetr peculiar castotn to ti^e xOtmsel' by 
means of presages and monitions from horses. In tbeir woods 4Uid giov^ 
white horses, not to be pat to any work for mortal man, a^e kept a^ i^iibltG.teat 
Attached to the sacred car they are accompanied, on foot, by the priest and tka 
king; or by some other head of the community, who observe ttieirirelglilii^ tUSi 
snorting. No other kind of angui^ enjoys greater confldene^ not only ttldiir 
4hetp(eMiplQ, b«t<also among the chieftains ana the priests. . Th6»e» Indtied, IomE 
apbn themselves as ministers of the gods, but upon the horses as beings initi- 
ated ittto the divine will." 

In the second (Lay cff Gudmn, in the Bdda, a consultation Of ttie hisineli'alsi^ 
mentioufed. it jrefers to the death of fijgnrd : 

Weeping I went to ta& to Grant; 

With wetted cbeek I prayed the steed to^teR; 

Then Qrani his head bowed down in the grass ; 

Well knew the steed that his master was ata4> ** 
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Js^ikkCAofsf MMi ^lie Christlanizedr ATuuiV^rus legend. A furtlMr 
]i«k^i*>to-be>fouo!d in a folk^tal^of (BkNitheni GermaAy. 

At R6the«J>erg> and otkef place? hi Swabia, as well aa vot the 
BladL IWegt, in Badvn, ]>eople sao^ th«t the " Eyerlastuig HonOer" 
{4ir MoigB Jdger) i» the aam» peraoa aS) tke **^ EwFlasting Jevt" (tUr 
€i/ittff€ Judey Both: eKpressions are actually used there a£i identical. 
<^the ETerlaetin^ Jew it is fabled that he poasesses a groat in hit 
poeket^w^liie&Bevei^ fails him, howsoever often he may dpend it. 
Tbia petettliarlty strosgly reminds i» of similair ** wishing things^*' 
or #xnaas(leB8 treasures of the great Gennanic god, ono of whose 
names was^Oski, or Wansch — ^that is, Wish. 

Agala^ there goes a ''sale at Bretten, in Baden, that a forest ittttkat 
/neighborhood is haunted by the Wandering Jew. It is a curioiis 
abode for a migrating son of Israel. The mpresentative of a. race 
wiiieh is> nowhere held to have any romantic attachment to ^e 
woods, sack as the Teutonic nations are known to fsel, ia> thua lo- 
cated ioi a mann^ perfectly fitting the wraith of the Stoi]ii^.ged, 
wko has been transmuted into a Leader of the Wild Chaser 

Besidsi^ Wodan, lingering reooUectionsi oi anothes heathen deity 
seem to have eontriboted tothe formation; of the figure, of the Wan- 
dering Jem The heavy shoes oi the lirttev are: sadd, m some tales, 
Uf be "made up of a^ huadred pieces-*thor very masterpkoe of a 
cobbler's painstaking cleverness." This strongly brings^ ta reool- 
lection the colossal shoe of a Germanic god who represents the 
eternal Imperishableness of Nature — ^namely, of the Eddie Vidar. 
It w«s,e«a9idiM*ed a religious duty foar aH men in the- North to col- 
lect, during their lifetime, for sacrificial purposes, as it were, the 
loathep stripes which they cat off from the parts* of the shoe where 
the heels and toes are.* In thi<9 manner an immense' shoe was 
to- bo. guadually formed for Vidar, so that, when^ at the End ^ All 
Things he has to battle with the wolf Fenrir, he should be well 
•pvotoeted in trying with his foot to open the jaws of that mon- 
slooas* beast. 

• Yidsff i» t)iA symbol of an everlasting force. After Uie great 
dveitfeJKMV of gods and men, when the world is renewed, he still 
livem Vidar*s name means the Benewer — him who makes the 
world again; from Gothic, 'Wtlyra.; German, 90t6(?«r. Ahaswus, 
th,e Bveslastling, with his many ipieoed heavy shoest, is, aS aU events, 
4^ curious oount^art of Vidar; 

Wk^ the namie of " Ahasveros/' whiich is that of Peniao and 
Vedian kings, should have been chosen for the Wandesuig* Jew, 
who, significantly enough, is said to have been a Bkoennker, has 
l^ftffledi the. interpseters of the myth. The name may have arisen 

. * In aaoient tunes, Qermaiuc shoes appear, sandal-like, to have bee^ open at 
tha-hsel wid toe ; wai^,,frou a sauitao point of view, waa certainly the bettet 
dirrangement. 
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iNnfi a^1«ft»«d w^kn ; Indeed, axnonit t1t<^ common r0«ni» 
It <3#^ not occQT*^ In our f0lk*tftl^ the inytliieai iifgire lir^w 
k&own-iul tU% JSiBig0 Jude, «iidy as befoie shown, is oitattr looked 
up0fi «#i5)eAtk»l witki the Bioige J&ger: Of Vidtr wtthithoi^hoe 
IM^tarao# htiB a^afentlybc^n imsaerved m Qennany. IThiaphowr' 
ever, is no proof that a corresponding doity may nottmce haWbesb 
bj0li^M*«d in ramong ns. A ffr^at deal of 0emuai mjrtiraitogf j^aa 
been-^dst by the disfavor (^ tima Tet/ansspeeted fiddo^^^ioi* 
iurtamie^ in the ease of the Mersebnrpf Spell-song, or of tfae'dteanr«> 
eiy of ite name *' Friga-Holda" in a Latin docament «f th» ^odae 
epoch of Spain — have repeatedly shown )iow mneh idtetity tfaena 
was between the er^ of a Bcandfaavian and the Gwmmi'^«tt!- 
tOnSk- .■'■.''■ ^.-.t '. 

If an " As-Vidar" (Qod Vidar) has once been believed in Ik Q»t^ 
mtoky} it wonid not require too great an effort of the imacinalitfB to 
AMttme that by a lengthening of the word *' As^' * and by a ^eoii- 
tnctiOD of ^ "^dar;" the name mi|2rht have been chanf;ed'iato\41iai^ 
ver;^ WUdm', in some 0erma& dialects, is contracted ^ato isis^s^olr 
we'r. An As-W&riOT Ahas9er^ could thus be easily feniiMU' ^.I 
throw out thiahint as the merest indication of a possifaliity.. TKa 
•thosla^a gradnal engrafting of the image of the Wand^ng Mtr 
upon the foma of a German deity does not want that support; It 
f nlly stands by itsell 

VIL 

- - » .■ ' 

There is another name of the Wandering Jew which ia hfald to 
litfve posdbly an affinity with the Teutonic cinde of god& i fa a 
Latinised form it occurs, in Boulanger's JRUtoria nd Temp(M$;'ik 
^* Biiittad(8ns." 

. *' Btttta" is, by some writers on Germanic myHiology, assnnud to 
poAnt to Wodan— to be only another pronunciation of the name 
name by the law of letter-chmge. And indeed we find» in Oer* 
manic tales, the wife of the great god Perchta or Bertha«*^wtAcb 
4b one of the cognomens of Freia-Holda^-called Fttdd^MutUr; 
and various ghost-like apparitions in German villages designati9a 
as Ihrf-PuM. Orijnnally, this has, no doubt, notmng to do with 
tUe spectral ddg in Fauit, Rememboring the present meanisg-bf 
J-'tuM (poodle) in German, the word PuaeUMutUt looks like atro- 
mendons and a most laughable descent from a divine statns. ~ Bat 
1 he fall is not great6r*-to give but one instance out of a thoasaud 
-^tfaan that from C<mLr du Boi to Cowderoy, when the c6w takas 
tiie preoedance of the king. 

We have seen Odin changed, in a northern saga, Into a pUgriai 

. t.Tl^.OfB^. moantein, OsnabrtLck, the "Oanswald'* tmin fonaod Iff 
Bnyariah renpers from the last stienf , nnd many names like QiWiild, Oi>npli^ 
etc., tettifj to the Am name haying been also thatof dermaa gods. •-:''- 
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p^l^QIpMvfc't&e paths to Home. vrKo wonder W6 Bhoold a»f6i wi%h 
«:iiiytiiie %itre, in Swi^R talee^ called :** The Pilgrim, from Rome,!? 
.viiD y dfe^ed ilk oorreaponding frarments, and who haa the hroad 
Imct/tbe latge mantle, and the heavy iion^aheeted ahoea oommon .to 
4fae 'GeHnanio dehiea. meniioited, as well aa to the '' Wai^cgriog 

5 : Yet close hj the locality where this tale is cumnt in Swiitzer* 
iandt^we find the same figure again called the Eunge ,^udt-^ 
aaanaiiAy, in parishes where tliere are Jewish commmiities, as well 
asin ^tbe F^k valley, which ia mainly inhahited by Eoman Catfao- 
licKi ' Ta all evidence, religions antipathy has colored the myth in 
l^te :latterC]aea]itie& The Wandj^rer, or gray-headed, Jbroad^ 
hatted pilgrim, was converted into a Jew, for the sake of pointing 
ft moral and adorning' a> tale of bigotry. 

:v The gyadnal transition from tlie heathen (itermaniecirdeof ideas 
Ion the Christian legend isprovable in many otiier ways. . Ob Swisfe 
mad G^nAtm soil, in places of close proximity, the same phantom 
fomr la alterniately called tlie Eternal Hunter and the Eternal Jew, 
lis Widlasthe PUgrixn.&RQm Rome, or the Wandering Pilate. In 
^e last^mieniloned form^- he is assigned a local habitation in the 
^fifttns liionntain of Switzerland. It is a well-known process of 
Oermanie mytholqgy to^^f enmonntain," if I may aay so, the deposed 
heathen gods, to charm them away into hills and underground 
caves, 'where they are converted into kings and emperors, often 
with a retinne of twelve men, corresponding to the duodecimal 
muK^Kof ihe^ deities. 

.', ^ foiest^iannting or hill^enchanted Jew has clearly no meaninf. 
.9ut<if line Jvde was originally a Wodan, Oodan, or Gudan — and, 
indeed, there is a Prankish £>rm of the god's appellation, from 
wlidi the Qodesberg, near Bonn» has it»name--rthen the mystery 
is ast once dissolved. - Godan may, by softer pronunciation, have 
been dianged into a Jude or Jew-— even as the "OtUcIten,'* the Ger- 
man spirit ftmns, were converted into Jfklehenp or little Jews* 
. /Where the Wanderer is known. In the Aargau, as the JS¥>ige 
rJude^ it is related that in the inn where he asks for a nigh Vs lodg- 
ing he does not go to bed, but walks about, without rest, in his 
troom dnring the whole night, and then leaves in the morning. He 
<mre stated that, when for the first time he came- to that Rhenish 
:cdtner where Basri stands at present, there was nothing but a dark 
^forest of black fir. On his second journey he found there a large 
jeopae of thom^boshes ; oa his third, a town, rent by an earth- 
quake. If — he added — ^he comes the same way a third time, one 
would have to go for miles and miles, in order to find even as much 
as little twigs for making a besom. 

The immense age and everlastingnessof the Wanderer aiH» fully 
Indicated in thi(p description. 
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, At Bern, be is said to have, on dAe occasion, left hi» staff ftndlilt: 
Bhoes. In a "* History of the Jews in Switzerland " (Basle^ V7a^> 
the Zurich clerg^nian, Ulrich, reports that in the Govemsumt Lii- 
brarv at Berne a precious relic is preserved—^namely, the^afomuiid 
staff and a pair of shoes of the "EternaK ImmortalJew;'^ tha. 
shoes being " uncommonly large and made of a hundjred «mp9-<*va 
shoemaker's masterpiece, becanse patclied together with the* ut- 
most labor/ diligence, and cleverness out of so many shreds of 
leather. '* Evidently some impostor — who» howeverv k^ up to. the 
floating ideas of the old Germanic myth, which had gErovtt tntift& 
Christian legend — had thought fit, in older tomal&tiun his.ass^med 
cliaracter, to present the town of Bern, as it weve, with a^ dimin- 
isliedfac-simileof Vidar'sshoe. 

At TJlm, also, the Wandering Jew is said to have leftapaitof 
his shoes. This persistent connection of a-decayed divine figore 
with shoes and the cobbler's craft comes out in a numbes 4>f tales 
at>out the Wild Huntsman. In Northern Geranany^ one of. the 
many forms of the Ehnig-Jager is called Scblorf •^Hafther'*'** ghastly 
figure in rattling shoes or slippers that jumps pick-a-back. npcHi^ 
men's shoulders. In Glarus, the departed spirits ^f the Wild 
Chase are actually called ''Shoemakers," as Mr they had been ooD" 
tributors to Vidar's shoe. A full explanation of this symboUsm-T. 
for it can be nothing else— is still wanting. Biit the importaaee 
of the shoe, both in the Qermanic creed and in the- Ahasverus 
legend, is undeniable, and it clearly fonos a thread eif connectioii 
between the two circles of mythology. 

VIII. 

When the real meaning of a myth is lost, popular faocgr* always 
tries to construct some new explanation. Even at a seat <>f Eng* 
lisli learning, the old Germanic Tule-tide caBlOBai of the Bcmu's 
Head Dinner— originally a holy supper of the heathen Teffton»^ 
is interpreted now as a festive commemoration of the miRMHftl«as 
(Bscape of an Oxford student from the tusks of a bristly qqadra* 
ped. Nothing can be made out more clearlv than that ^^ ban- 
quet in question is the remnant of a sacrificial ceremony ottoe held 
in honor of Fro, or Preyr, the God of Light, whose symbol and 
sacred animal was the sttn.lx)ar, and who was ftfe-^iseitly'' wor- 
shipped at winter solstice. But how few there are, even among 
the most learned, who know this sunpla fact, or who^ have ever 
been startled by the palpable impossibility of the modernizing ex- 
planation of the Boar's Head Dinner ! 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the restless chasing of the 
Wild Huntsman — though he still bears here and there we name 
of Wotn, or Wodan, and though he be replaced in other ^littzlcts. 
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bj a Wild Huntress, who is called after pne of the names of 
WtxIsiL's toBsort^'HihoTild be .«K{dained now as the expiatioa el 
the flrimeof hunting on a Sunda/, committed by some nobleman 
ors^primln defiaace of tho orders of the Cbur^^h. The de4ia^ of 
tidi Cfarmtiaiitaiig explanation vary in -every locality. Men are 
almiyfl ready to explain, off-haad, tl^at which they do not under- 
'Stand hi the least. Tet the great heathen Germanic traits of the 
Wild f/hase are preseryed without change in places lying far. 
asunder. In the same way there has been a Boar's Head DiiMier, 
uaitt k eoooparatively recent time, in more places than one in Eng- 
land ; and at Court there is siill, at Christnuui, a diminished surri. 
▼al -of the custom. But only at Oxford the impossible story of the 
ttudent is told. 

8(i» •also, there are different tales accounting for the peregriaa. 
tioi» of that mythic figure which Is variously known as the horse* 
flash^^eating Bteraal Hunter who insulted €!hrist, as the Pilgrim 
Inna Boase, as Pilatus the -Wanderer, as the HilUenchanted and 
Fcsast-haunting Jew, as Ahasver» Buttadeus, and so forth. But 
again, tha cfaka characteristios of the Restless Wanderer remain 
every where the same ; and in net a few districts this form is inez- 
tiioably mbced up with that of the Wild Huntsman, who also 
dweUa ia a hill and haunts a forest, and whose Wodan or Godan 
name may in Germany have facilitated the transition to a Jude, 

Whan we keep these things in mind, we siiall see how useful it 
ia to study the creed of our forefathers as a means of dispelling 
the dark shadows of present bigotry. Such fuller knowledge of a 
collapsed circle of ideas which often show so remarkable a contact 
wi^ the Vedio religion, enables us to enjoy, as a weird po^cal 
eoaoeption, that which otherwise would only strike us as the 
supentition of a contemptible religious fanaticism. For all tiinea 
tO'Cdme, a Great Breath, a Mohan Atma, will rustle through the 
leaves, rage across hill and dale, and stir river and sea with 
mighty motion. In so far, there will never be a lack of an Eternal 
Wanderer, If we understand the myth in this natural sense, a 
oaiae will be removed ; a feeling of relief will be created in bosoms 
yet heavily burdened with prejiKlices ; and evidence will have been 
iuraisfaad thai a grain of sense, however laid with absurdities, is 
often to be foaad in cruel fancies in which the human mind seems 
to have gone most wildly astray. 

Kaml Bukd, in the C^wtiUiman'9 Magmin$^ 
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*rHB DECLINE OP THE GERMAN UNIVERSITT SYSTEM. 

AifCiM<» thia qoefltioQs most eaavaMed \>j those -who ai^ eonaecled 
wil^ miyeml^ eduoitioa in its varioos forms in this country, iltfi 
«€ tke. relative meritug of the English and German systems holds a 
p<rom£n^MH position. On lew questions are holder assertions made 
tiMUiOn tJbds, and that by those who have either «o acquaintance at 
1^,.^ at most a merely superficial one«with the working of . the 
OsnttiMiits^ system in its own home* The experience gained by a 
pidlonged reeldenee as a student at one of the most celebrated of 
^e enudler German universities — as yet little frequented by Eng- 
lisb^en or Americans, .and exhibiting the old system in its purest 
form— -<»mbined with that intercourse with the teachers which the 
stan^ng :liffi>rded by a regular position in an English university 
rcndefH. |>099ib1e»'emboldens the writer ta thivik that some of the 
impressions eollected daring such period of residence way ^ p^ve 
ooiiminstaruc^ve to tiie general reader. .r ..: ;; 

f?;I%will doubtless astonish many of those who look withVduiiQfff 
en Ihe^ptesent state of transition at Oxford and Cambridge ixk b^ 
told tmt the German universities are passing through arSlmilur 
period of change. Tet this is certainly true. Just: at present, .by 
virtue ef recent legislation, they are being brought, much more 
under the complete control of the central irovemment than has 
httherto been the case. The general impression in England seems 
to btf that their position has always been that of immediate.subor- 
cUnatlon to the state. T bis is simply not true, except in sa far aa they 
have been so regulated from without as to constitute a mere basis 
fov one stage of the system of graduated education which is cax- 
ri^ -to 'perfection throughout Germany* Within many of the 
smaller universities, until last year, there existed a kind of aca- 
demic jurisdietion not altogether dissimilar to that of the Univer- 
sity of 'Oxford* A sort of proctorial power was exercised by the 
bedells, and as a rule students were amenable only to the univer- 
mty courts for offences committed within tiie town. University 
prkion^ existed, and in some cases a tribunal similar to that known 
aa the Vice^Cbancellor's Court at Oxford regulated the question of 
clebtft ineurred by students. Moreover a few universities still hold 
thiehr own iands^ 

, ^1^ an ordinance which came into force in October last, these 
pfflvUeges were in most cases witlidrawn, and the academical stat- 
utes f»v»8ed by government authority. The change may or may 
lH>t.h»r.eQilsidered a disadvantage by political theorists, but of one 
thiilg there, is no. doubt — its effect on the students. In Gejpniany^ 
where .^eiacilities of migration from one university to. aiM>ih(Nr 
are very ^g^at<: a slight cause for dissatisfaetU^ In th^ Yegalatii^ 



of a pwrticnlar one will prodace a startliog diminution in its nam- 
bdfa. -^ This lias certainly come about in «ome univetsLties affected 
by the change of last yeari and in one instance the result was the 
iliim^iftfe diminution by one fifth of the totalnaaiberof stadfiBtK 
V&» was no doubt partly owing to (^er causeA^-soine herealtJiBr 
to be meniioned-^but certainly many migrations took place to 
places Btlll possessed by privileges. Singularly enough, Berlin 
stlH falls nndeir the latter head. The university jurisdiction has 
there been retained, probably more as facilitating police rogulatioii 
than for any other reason. Foreigners, for example, on mctrieu- 
latlng there, are required to surrender their passports, in return for 
which tltey obtain the matriculation card : this must always iiw 
carried on tlie person like the passport, for which It must be agaiii 
exchanged on ex-matriculation. 

The centralizing tendencies of the empire, coupled with the'eon^ 
isolidations which preceded and have ensued on its estabtielinMBt, 
have naturally commended themselves to the present generatiDtti 
which is reaping the advantages of the old spirit pettiisting under 
Ihfe n«w law. Tlie rivalry of petty states, though disastrdus 
Enough in its i^nsequences in some directions, yet made amends to 
isbme Extent for the early extinction of that independent spirit of 
borporatron to which we owe so much in England. The sensb of a 
loss in this respect is sliown by the attempts at present inproBvess 
tore-establish in the German towns the trade-guilds of the middle 
ti^n. The government is everywliere empli^ng artificial means 
to breathe life into the dry bones which still remain to testify to 
the former glories of the corporations. The attempt must l!til,'be^ 
'cause H is made from without, and is not a development ftotd 
within. It is an anachronism, but it is the resalt of a coirreet apl 
preclation of the advantages which have been lost,' anfi of the 
means by which those advantages were gained. What will^ be 
the result when centralization has swept away the last traces <^f 
the old system is a question which other nations betddes' Germany 
may take to heart. 

Even as the petty states of Greece, through that tame pettiness, 
produced politicians and heroes numberless, and even as the an^ 
cient genius died away under a more regular but a more levellinjg 
rule ; so, in the last agonies of the central government, when the 
dislocation of the Holy Roman Empire was complete, did the little 
Q^rman principalities bring fortli their galaxy of literary gloty ; 
and erezi so is tlie spirit whicii produced this glory dying away ua^ 
der the epervating influence of imperial bureaucracy. Among the 
more thoughtful of tliose who once rejoiced in the perfect order of 
tlie' new state, there are not wanting some who are beginning to 
perceive that they cannot serve two nkasters ; they cannot bring 
pack the- times wh^i every LandeauniversUiU was the pride nod th« 
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special care of the few little states whicli supplied its stadents, and 
wlien professors still clung to tlieir own university, happy to con- 
fer updn it the glory of their name, even at the expense of their 
own interests. Such a system is plainly incompatibie with that 
which has Berlin for its corner-stone, and which appareatly dolIlm 
the collection there of literary ability from all parts of the empire 
its main end and aim. Already, says a recent German wiiter, the 
8ci(mces have discovered that they must betake themielvesr-tanemr 
homes, other than their state-appointed seats, if tbe^^ would esgoj 
tjiiat liberty which is their very life. Nor have they been^slow in 
making the change. 

Anomer result of centralization, closely connected with that last 
mentioned, is the destruction of the old idealism which in the past 
made Qerman student-life so lively and energetic a thing. 

O ftlte Bnnchenlierrlichkeit, wohin biat dtt verschwjonden f 

are the first words of a song which resounds througlioni QeraoBuy, 
in tiie last week of each semester, at the solemn Gommers^wud. 
leave-takings of the Burschenschaften. It is impossible to^ hear 
the song in such an assemblv, sung, as it still is, with grestleaeffy 
and vigor, and then to look round on the surroundings, without 
feeling that much of the old enthusiasm has vanialted forever. 
It was no doubt to a great extent rebellious and foolish in its ten- 
d^icies* but it preserved,or at least managed for a time to take the 
place of the feeling of attachment to a particular university, which 
is now so utterly lacking in the ever^changing ranks of the stu- 
dents. 

The nature and the basis of the system of Corps and Bursdh^n- 
schafteUf^ii^ they, exist at the present day, is so littJe known in 
tluB, country, where they are generally classed together as soci- 
eties for the propagation of duelling, that some slight aoeeant 
of them may not be out of place here. Whoever will take the 
trouble to turn over the pages of the Calendar for €^en9uoi' Ufd- 
wrsiUes, which is published at the beginning of every 4eme9Ur, 
will find, before the names of the professors, who represent what 
is comparatively an ephemeral and transitory branch ef the ttoi- 
versity, the names of severalCorps^—nsually denoting the part of 
the country from which their members are supposed to bedra^im^- 
then those of one or two BursckenschafUn — national namea like 
Qermania^ Teutonia, or Arminia — and lastly a list of a^adeasic 
societies of more or less importance. Students who belong to none 
of these are known as ** camels" or " savages.** 

Of all these the Corps are far the oldest in origin, dating from 
the sixteenth century. Originally known as ** orders,'* and after* 
ward as Landsmahnschaften, they bear witness by their names 4e 
the former local and representative character of each onivereity. 
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!niej^ja« ftBd Always have been ariatocnitic in character, and de. 
v(M»d ito dnelling, which is carried on among them with ' more 
fenici^ and lees precaation than* among the Bur^chensehafien^ 
^wbtdi are usually classed with them. The confasion of these 
frecierties in>the minds of our countrymen has been materially aided 
by the catoless observations of casual visitors to the German ani- 
"versltieB. Yet« very small amount of investigation, of intercourse 
with >tke pr^BoU, or, still better, with the past memberti, would 
«affice( tO'Convince the most superficial observer that a really deep 
historic interest attaches to some of these associations — ^an interest 
relating to a period of Continental history remarkable for its politi- 
:«al Imnbomi, but iar too recent to be yet appreciated. 

■ ThivGeniiaii BurschenBchaft^ on^ and undivided, had its origin 
in the excited feelings of the men who, hot from the field of battle, 
streamed back to the universities after the termination of the wars 
of liberation, with the enthusiasm roused by those wars still fresh 
in ibeir breasts. They had, they thought, accomplished a great 
rtask ; iUey hoped to inaugurate a still greater — the freeing of all 
ifiurope from the despotisms which they considered to have been 
rexeslablisUed at the Congress of Vienna. More than suspected 
.by their rulers of holding the most anarchical opinions, regarded 
xadeed much in the same light as the social democrats of the pres- 
ent dscy, the members of the Burechenschaft cherished the idea of 
making the universities nurseries of political and intellectual lib- 
erty. The means th^ adopted were questionable. The great 
draMmstration at the Wartburg^est of 1817 produced no very favor- 
able results, and three years later the murder of Kotseebue by 
8iU]4-*4he mere act of an isolated fanatic — seemed conclusively to 
•prove .the pernicious character of the principles of the society, 
li'rom that time forward a struggle against government began, 
• whidt lasted for some forty years. The result soon showed itself 
in the separation of the one Burachenschaft into two main divl- 
Bions, the more moderate *' Arminia" and the fiercely revolutionary 
<< 0ermania." The members of the latter quickly put themselves 
in communication with the kindred spirits in France, and with 
their assistance the Burschenschaften played a conspicuous part in 
all the commotions in Germany from 1820 to 1848. The suppres- 
sive measures taken by the governments were most stringent. The 
>80CietteB were suppressed at all Prussian univenities, but as a 
natural consequence increased in numbers at those belonging to 
smaller states. , After the wretched attempts at revolution m 18S0, 
thirty-nine students were condemned to death by Prussian tribu- 
nals. Yet persecution merely seemed to increase the vigor of the 
aMociation, and in the revolution of 1848 a principal part was taken 
by the Pur9ch6ns(^iiaften, In Vienna in particular, headed by their 
lipsy toaehinni^ they held sway for weeks* and here and therQ gray-. 
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lieHded professors may still be found wh6 mad0 itielf repiiMi6&4l# 
orators in the Frankfort Parliauient, Kve& so late a»'18^, iis th^ 
■writer waa assured by an old Arminian,it was usiifil for meMbers 
of tkat society on crossing tlie frontier of tbe tiny duchy in ^rcH' 
tlieir university was situated, to draw a black silk coveting O'vep 
their uniform cap of black, red, and gold, the only nj«aiis.t)f aV<^d- 
ing immediate arrest. Nay, even last autumn a. bran(^ ^-t1i6' 
^xxi& Bv/rschenscjwfty which had allowed its menibers to fr^u^^ 
political meetings, was officially suppressed by the Aiiistro-Hun^ 
garian government. " ' • - .. 

With the cessation of these stringeut measures the politlcitt 
meaning of the Bur$c7ien8chafterh in Germany has siied ikM, It 
survives in their songs, mostly composed many years ago ; and on-i 
dpubtedly, in case of new commotions such as those which atps^ 
at tlie beginning of this century, it might still b© revived ; but th« 
possibility of this is gcowing less every year. One main advi^ntstgfe 
of its continuance was the attention it secured for thp8<d'b<»eeeiSftTy 
bodijy exercises wliich are at present so neglected in GfCTmaibfy. ^iSol 
many it will nb doubt seem absurd to be told that the ^dueHiag 
systemarose out of the desire to f uifnish jfymnastic ^Xerci^e 
profitable form, and indeed we know that the practice in Its xnpif^ 
deadly shape is at least many scores of years old. Tet it is cert^ 
that the BurscTienschaften adopted it— in the words of one of th«i# 
original statutes — as a means of training the, body for the serviee 
of the Fatherland. No doubt it also commended itself as a meimd 
of defence against the bitterly hostile corp^^yrho were so to^specLk 
under the particular protection of government, on account of their 
aristocratic composition and proclivities. Ih accordance \riiln thf* 
origin of schlager-figh tin jr— originally, it inay be remark^, rapiSr-J 
play— is the fact that until within the last twenty years no 
member of the Bur^chenscJuiJien was really expected or compelled 
to ^ght, except under provocation, and that the mere match-* 
duelling common among the corps is little favored by the rival 
societies, which in all such cases at least provide efficient protec- 
tion against deadly wounds. Another statute of the Armintacon^ 
fuins stringent rules iagiainst immoral conduct on the part of Its 
menlbsrs. The ha^d didnking so often spoken ^f did and does no 
doubt go bn^ but U is ftjirely, ii ever, compulsory. ■ '- - - - : 

; Taking all the6e circumstances into considerirtion, th«r^ is no 
doubt that in many respects the loss of Indubnce of the Bmiehm-- 
schafUn is to be regretted. That th6 constant sacrifices of time 
required by them from their members are prejudicial to hard work 
is probably truer of their present constitution than of theit former 
state, when tlie living energy within them needed no continual 
outward demonstrations to preserve its vigor. Certainly among 
the men of sblentific and literary fame whom Germany can boasti 
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smipj liave .been memben of BwncheriMhaften, at even of carps, 
Ifldok tijre uoiyeisallj regarded as still more destructive to 1&. 
dositrjr., To take what priMents Itself &t once as a rongh-aad- 
i^eady means of estimation ; about one fif tli of the students at 
VBU^Uer uniirersities belong to corps and BursclUnachaften, tojo^her 
-<»-at<?dttingena mucb larger fraction — and about the same |)h>- 
IK^i^a 01" uEoae wbo attend the more irequented lectures, with ex* 
^leptioa-^f .theological ones, consists of members of those societies. 
Btill it is pretty eyident tliat the whole system is rapidly' dying 
out ; corps and Burschenschaflen alike 'are dwindling, and in 
Berlin especially there exists merely a wreck of the old.glories-*^ 
^e ouc€i eejr^brated corps of the " Markers" for example is com- 
pletely ex^ vt. In place of the old societies, it is true, naye arisen 
a yarlet' .. unions. Singing societies, theological, philological, 
%nd hi' . cal unions, all more or less lay claim to a ehare in the 
presr m of a kind of esprit de corps, but these are but feeble 
grr vd certainly in one respect, that of athletic tndning, can 

r i^rif^tension to conipetition with their predecessors. The 

]ig unions, the original aim of which la supposed to be 
^tic exercises, produce no yerv striking results. . On the 
«i^ >and the peculiar character oi schlflger-fighting, entirely 
di^er^t from the small-sword play with which we in this country 
are best acquainted, demands as a sine miS non 41 considerable 
amount of physical strength. Hence the stalwart fi^^ure and 
manly appearance of the ^nM-student as compared with tlieir 
f#lk>w8» wkich all visitors to (German universities have noticed, 
n Miu^of the decay of this antiquated system is due toi the sub- 
stitution of a new form of excitement by German militarism. As 
a^^ri^e* one entire year of the student's period of reiddence at the 
university is claimed by the so-called ** volunteer'' arrangement. 
Paring this year, which may be gone through at any time be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-four, and which is reckoned 
in the university course, the stildent lives at his own expense, in 
his own lodgings— in which he is nevertheless subject to the same 
rules as to hours and the like as if actually in barracks — ^pays for 
his own uniform, anid as a rule is completely unable to attend 
lectures or to accomplish any serious amount of work— the hours 
of service occupying^ the very parts of the dsy which can be best 
^e^Qted- to thosa.ends. Thus the university course is at least 
recluced from four years to three, while in some cases a man may 
be called up at the beginning of the year, kept on service for some 
days» dismissed for a year as incapable, subjected agidn at the end 
of that period to the same trial with the same result, and finally, 
as in a case which came within the writer's knowledge, accepted 
as manageable material on the t\iird occasion. The ruinous results 
of this to regular study are appiarent Yet so ndvimtageous is it 
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found to reckon the time oi servioe in tbe uniiwii^ emamhf thai- 
tibe aBtcH^shing diminution of aumben last yenar «t HeiMberg^ « 
siiid to 4i»ve been due mainlj to the iaucX that aa regiment :wmi 
stationed there, and that therefore the Btadents oenld not etoUgc 
aerye doling their years of study. In no other German uuir^cmtgr 
has this particular been negleoted by tlie •government. It nay he 
mentioned by the way that anotiier ^oaeihle canee of the deoaj 'ot 
Heideibeig is the introduction of aa extravagant credit, systsm nod 
dissimilar to tliat of our English univorBity towns. In -point. ol 
&ct» « general exodus has taken place of these who either felt 
the«i»el7eB or were considered by their parents unable io Uyq iji « 
st^le suitable to the Angle-American society of tbe ^soe. The. 
tales told by some of theee uitfortuiates would axcite the aurprise 
and hoNor of those enthusiasts among lis who bolioFe in the ideai* 
Qermaa stiident of thirty years ago as an eacaslang institntioii. i : 
■_ Yet in some |daces he certainly does exist. The tiwndar is Hiav 
Qonsideiing the disadvantageB mentioned, and those sHJl, to faa 
noticed^ sueh good men are ever set torth in tiiese days hyite^ 
German «nivevsities. Cut short in their t&me of 4rt«dy >hyr 'tin 
systeon of amy aervice, 'with all e^prU de onrpi^anvkM WLihj- tin 
paternal govesnaneint of the empive, .with 'the least poBsy^le e** 
comrageraent dEiom or intercourse with their 4ea<^«r8, thay fV 
dlsph^ in their studies an amount of steady <penevefanca whm 
we can scarcely ever hope to rival in this country. The fiiofl on 
which many live is certainly not <of a character to supply vmofa 
stamina for hard workers ; the students' aidisiarics at many mnall 
univeiuties^even tat Berlin— ^provide <linners at 7id., and, lihoftgh 
cheap in itself, the food is mecessaryy of inleriear qaaHtyi. ¥«t^ 
with all these disadvantages, the ^uct of the power «f dose appSioa^ 
tion remains. 

The intercomrse of students and prafesseors is, as we have aiiiiidy 
hinted, of tite slightest description. fThe mystery seems to be how 
any advantage is gained by the *hearem frosa the ^erdinary pio- 
lessorial lectures. Indeed it may be aafely stated tiiM witmnt 
very laige private readings on which they form a 'kind of mofning 
commentary, the lectures would utterly fail. The skodents are 
expected to be in the classroom punotsMLlly at <tfae hour of iaotiirB 
-"-^hidh tin summer is occaaionally as etaW as 6 a^m.— hut iwsrfe 
ia neit supfipsadto begin till(a>quarter of an hour or twenty ihimat/ok 
later* At tthe expiration of that time the lecturer hurztea hito'tiie 
room^ waUca straight to >the readi&g^<tBsk»apa<eads out his f>Lyi% 
and hagias— '^ Meine JBef^en, *' impresaive'l^e Isotures certainly-are^ 
as far a8>gesticukbtion and elevation of Dhe Toice can make 1;}iem.8o ; 
but, especiaily in the ease of young professors, the whdjfi proceed- 
ing oomreys an impression of perfunctorinesB which is proliahly 
not iljUbaiM. An exception must be.mftde.ia favor x»i tlm 
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pf^kUtM^ffid, or lectures withbnt ceremony, wliich are extreme^ 
lew ill innmber ; and also of the so* called ** seminaries,'' wbic^ are 
-itraeh fees attended than tliey deserve to be, and in whidi an 
aiteoitpt is made to do the kind of work performed by college 
tntom tn English -aniversities. Personal intercourse thei^ is^ and 
em Im, virtually none. Professors who would entertain are usnaHy 
too p<mr«^indeed their social qualities are often, from causes to be 
sow aentj^ned, the reason of their poverty ; while those who are 
jieh^eaougii are generally too much wrapped up in their pursuits 
tb |;o outside their own circle and take their not very polishied 
pdpils by the hand. The writer had the rare good fortune to 
aittoiid-^«s sole hearer^ be it observed — ^the lectures of a profejssor 
'vbo showed^ real enthusiasm for his particular subject. He was 
one of -the eldest of the teaohiag staff, and thoroughly attached to 
tke imiversity, in which he had spent some half-century or 
iserei^ He went so far as to increase his lecture honrs from four to 
seven a week, and even worked during a part of the Christmas 
vacation I bttt sncli aa instance never, totlie writer's knowledge, 
oeenrred ele^where in the university, and other professors seemed 
koiri^ed to hcear of such irregularities. It may be mentioned for 
the benefit of those who believe that the well-paid Berlin prbfes- 
ibrate is fairly representative of the status of teachers everywhere, 
&at this man, whose reputaMon in one somew&at minute branch 
ofstody is European , was living, with his family, on something 
nndev lS0i2. a year. His whole career had been a failure, because 
his one great book had been made up of a mass of erudition 
brpa^t .forward to support a false theory ; and, disheartened by 
this^ he. had. committed the most heinous crime which caj^ be 
ekas^ed. on « German profes6or«~he had written no more. '* Hat 
nicMs gegehHeben** is the remark which more surely than any 
•other prodahissa man's inferiority, be his intellectual powers and 
bis capacity for teaching never so great. 

And hereiii may be said to lie one great cause of the perfunctori- 
ness of tuition just spoken of. Since the cotisolidation of the empire 
the t^teney to draw the best men from the smaller universities to 
Berlin has be^» ever growing stronger. To obtain the i^flory and 
the high pny of a professorship at the latter place, or, failing this, 
at. Bonn or Leipzig, ^ the aim of every young professor and pri^^- 
deoent througbont Oermany, and the means to this end all know 
-t0< bS' literazy activity. Hence posts in provincial universities 
b»Te eome to be regaided as a mere institution for f nmiehln^ sati- 
sfies during the period which must elapse before the translation 
tea higher sphere-*^bardened, it is true, with certain lecturing 
duties, which are to be got over as soon as possible, or at leaiit 
Absolutely postponed to the imperative duty of writing. Pt used 
~ ift'tfals country that the success of a oonl&ental pro^ 
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fet^spr was estimated by the number of bis pnpllp. This, |it<^^^ 
present dajr» fs simply not tbe cato. It is estimated by l^e ^oiii!- 
tity andqciality of bis literary prodactions. . Hence a TOang tfiKtiiebel 
trho bas jast taken bis degree Will start at once writing as many 
a^ two or three c&ort works in tbe course of a seffUsUr-^fieiU' of k 
M;i^ which, in England would be classed as magazine articles, frs^; 
auetftly m,ere criticisms of the writings of others. The amount cf 
Ate^iy, moret>r less supported by fkcts, which is thus produced, is 
almt^t Incredible ; and when we consider the Immense encoura^ 
ii^isnt afforded to unripe speculation by the requirement of a o^ 
sertfttion containing an original theory, for every doctor's diploila 
dottferred in Germany it is yet difficult to understand how sush 
wild Ideas as that lately put forward by Treitscbke In Berlin can 
arise. In no country or Europe, probably, save Germany, could a 
publi<s teacher be found to maintain, in the face of masses of his- 
torical evidence to the contrary, that non-performanoe of ^he dutbs' 
of dthenship could be justly charged against the Jewish popxta- 
tions scattered over Europe. In no other country would 8tt)ch|a 
piece of panderitg to a popular prejudice of the day have be^n 
thought worthy of the elaborate reply vouchsafed to it. Tfhe me?e 
fiiet that eighty Oerman professors are of Jewish birth might hftye 
deterred the assailant from such an attack. ** When we first hfti', 
a Parliament," said a well-known German physician to the wrlteV, " 
**«b6ut half tbe members we elected were professors. They talkel 
ekcenently,and we all thought they were the proper men to ^epre. 
sent us^ hut an attention to facts was required which the S&irten ' 
iV^f<nMor«n thought beneath them, and there are not so many pro- ^ 
fessers in Parliament now.*' 

Write, then, the professors must, or they cannot live. Hence 
arises their abstinence from ordinary social enioyments, save at 
Berlin, and in isolated cases at the smaller universities. Popu« 
lilri^ty in society may indeed almost be said to be a ruinous quality'; 
foir A man who is detained by it in a subordinate post at a provin- 
cial university is really often unable to live on bis stipend^ An 
instance within Hie scope of the writer's knowledge is that of a 
plK>fessor of fine art and archaeolo^ryt curator of a university 
museum, a man Who has lectured ably for some sc6re of years, and 
is' at the present moment in receipt of about 45^. a year from all 
academic sources. He is not even a member of the university 
senate, younger men having been from time to time railed o^eit 
hilt head into the ranks of the ordinary professors, who are alono 
entitled to a seat in the governing body —and all because er htU 
nidMs ff^nhrieben. He can hope for no advancement and no reepg** 
nitton of hie services until he complies with that grinding deereew 
Iiet;tul1«ke iittother case— 'that of a professor weil known hi ^di 
eount^Vai^d a^ prolific author, who assured the writer tiwt li# ter 
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toa'dj^ to viAtry on the salary lie was tlien receiying-^^bout 130?. 
Vyeair; this, uowever, lie fidiould increase by writing. ''And 
'iffiiit,'^; it was asked, "will the whole amount tat" "Possibly 
ifXit,!* waii the reply. Yet for this miserable sum, insufiMent 
ev.en in the cheapest university town of Oer^iany, he was then 
working in a way which must permanently injure his healthy 
Bui even his position was more honorable tnan that of mimy of 
]il9 i^pHeagues, wUo are forced by absolute need into these mar., 
riffges for money which are so common in Qermany. The learned 
mim occupies in the eyes of Uie ladies of Germany a position equal, 
if not superior, to that of the all*fascinating officer, and examples 
of ^inarriages such as those just alluded to, instructive perhaps^. 
hyjX scarcely edifying, are only too frequent. How the prwat^ 
docmt^n^ of private teachers authorized by the university, manage 
to jllye is a mystery. Many of them of course have private re- 
sources,^ and the answer to the question, why such and such a per- 
sqii lii not a professor,^ frequently is, * ' He is not .rich enough I*' 

AtBerfinorat Leipzig, on the other hand, the proferaor fmds 
hlxhself comfortably salaried, and at liberty to pay more attention 
tb his lectures* Honce students and teachers alike are drawn more 
ana iuore to the central universities — the former because they can 
there.he^r better lectures, the. latter because they there obtain bet- . 
ter pay and niore opportunities of delivering those lectures, increas- 
ing their own incomes yet more by this means. Into the sphere of 
this {^traction the younger professors are being rapidly drawn, and 
a superficial style of wo^ is consequently produced which is merely 
inteUdied for momentary success. This cannot fail to strike any 
one who w^U take the trouble to compare the standard German 
works of the present day on any well-worn classical or historical 
8tit>j6ct with those written some fortv years ago. Some half-dozen 
instances might be quoted in which the. new works represent mere 
rechauffis of the older ones, interlarded with matter pf the most 
irrelevant kind. 

Tjet there are some men — in some cases men of great reputaticni 
-^wlio cling to their own universities. Many of them, bom in .the 
territory to which the university did of does belong, have enjoyed 
there a kind of scholarship in virtue of this accident of birth, and 
are firmly attached to the place in which they have grown up* It 
will astonish many to know tliat something as nearly akin to our 
own old system of close scholarship as the difference of conditions 
win atlpw, still exists at several German universities. These schol- 
af^liips, usually consisting in payment for the mid-day meal and 
oth^r su^all privileires, are conferred — absolutely without exainina- 
tionrrK)n natives of the restricted territory which tho univeisity 
theic>retlc^ly represents. But p«rhapa a still stronger motlv* f<»r . 
professors to remain' at their ' posts than this peculiar coniMctioiv 




yviih their ti!ily«rBitr» Is the knowledge that, their t^putatipft 
acbieyed/they will oe more oonspicaoaii w heads of a aeKoolTv]»li!li 
may pofisibly shed lustre over their own little a.cad/BD»j^ IhAn^wlMBK 
lost in the blaxe of glor^r sitrrotinding the BerMn profissonitet 

The decay of the system then in Us old form is the neoessarf con- 
sequence of the extinctiDa of the eonditipnii nnder which it. mtem 
up. As the empire becomes more and moI<e'Conso^^ated, th«locaft- 
Bpirit which once animated the smaH^r univ€^iticiis-Hand widoh kk 
not altogether disaimiku: to the rivalzy e^istingi esseieially at 0am- 
bridge, between our own oojleges— must die rapi^y^nt, hastened' 
to its end no doubt l^that easiness of commumeation' betiwee* 
separate and distant proivinces the want of which h^ so pwik W 
do in former days with keeping men at home. The meoeasii^ for 
local nniversities is ihst disappearing, and when that iii^eessiiy ii^ 
qompletely extinct, the nmversitijMr must either TSjiisti or oont£sn» 
to exist in a widehr different form from the present. It may «ei#m 
strange to £!iigiimi ears to hear the destnfction of nniyarsil 
gpokenof thus coolly, but such specnlations receive a93[|^. j[nf 
ca,ticMi from the historical fiact of the total extinction <^ So$m« I 
and-twenty such foundatlons-^some of them aiqoDg the old«^ ^ 
Germany, and mclnding the world-famed academy of Witt^njbgg 
— d uring the comnootions. ol th^. beginning of this century. Id l^w 
there existed not less thaxL Eve-atid-forty ui^versities ; ill X&X^ th^ 
number was reduced, to something under twenty. It m^y \i% ^S^ 
tlvat Strassburg o€Ebrs a proof of the vitality ik the system. Bat 
the re-foundation in that place took place under pecuUar ejjcscitm'^ 
stances; the full effect of the attraction to Berlin had SQigpoeJ^' 
been felt nine years ago,, and the establishment was aecoiv^p^ied 
with an amount of enthusiasm which rendered tlie suoeesi^ <^ t)ka 
plape^ temporarily at least, a certainty. It, w«s rejgarded a^ a^ )(ind 
of trophy of the assertion of rights agsinst French occupation,, and 
as stamping the Qexman dominion on the recovered tc^ton^for 
evermore. Recent foundations or re-foundations in Auftco*£|Qii- 
gary, where local spirit is stiil very strong and eommnnica^tonot 
so easy, are a mucn surer proof of the vitality of the ^y^tem, at 
least in that country. But in Germany it id a i^ecogni^ed fa^t that 
the universities no longer possess the monopo^ of intellect they 
w»re.en£e supposed to possess, and the tendency to crei^e external 
centres will no doubt increase, as it haa done in Bnglanl. 

A fisw words may be sud in jceafihuiQii »t^ to tht. gw^^cal ^ftcit of 
thie German system on soeie^ at, lamikr QvA of ^he chief hc«J|ta pi 
that system is the se-oaUed Lm^f^'rtSkiit which it alh>wsn^thaahao« 
late liberty, that is^ granted to the student of choqn^ hi^ onlver- 
sity and the teachers whose lectures he will attend at it. Jet with 
all this, the average-German student ia lackiM t9 almost >^n»ark« 
•A>le degree i» that self ^.reliance and independeiMe wl^ch are soipA' 
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i£feidtfrtlift«)iig»«siii^ asd-ftH^potteAtabe.. Ne(ver throughout his. 
Qoatfte t)f 'Stfidjr does the Qerunat lad obtain an m^portuiiil^y of 
fairly XDwasafiBg^ liinHielf with his contemporarlea. Theee remarku 
ikie not inteBidd to exalt any esaggemted system of conipe^ive 
ex^TornationB. hoi fttuiply to iodlcale what the result of the utter 
wairt of them is. Take, for example, the career of a Ckirmao stu- 
dent of law at the Gymnasium, raised from class to class as his 
work reaches a certain standard of eflGlciency, but with only a chance 
once a year of proving that efficiency. He is transferred to the 
uxaversity by a pass exam'ination ; may enjoy a scholarship of the 
kind already Acscrlbed^ equally without competition ; and at the end 
of four years, absolut^y witiiout intermediate examination^ com- 
quotes, his oonrso and becomes, by a series of pass examinationB» a 
Befecrendar, and candidate for that government employment which 
is seldom long in <soming. From beginning to end of his career he 
haft*1k8Tdly pnte h84 to think for himself. It is the result of somo 
iBttcb nursing as this which has reduced the business capabilities of 
CKBrmanii gemBxally to so low an ebb. This they themselves freely 
at^nowledge^; indeed, it would be hard to deny it, in face of the 
par^ of the recent usury laws of the extent to which the lower 
middle classes are oapable of being victimized. Those laws, df- 
retted ligainst the Jews, will probably meet with the usual success 
aceonSed to such measures ; but the evil which they were deviated 
to mee* had become so glaring that the interference of government 
in some form or other was necessary, were it only to satisfy public 
opinion by a show of activity. 

Of . iheefiects produced in the ordinary intercourse of society by 
the peci:diar one-^sided culture of educated GermaDV, disseminated 
as it is throt^all classes, others have spoken^ ana this is not the 
'place to Bpeak« Thoobject of these remarks has been. to show the 
defttrncttv^ chaniKe at preseut going on in a system which has long 
been held up to us as arrived at 4i perfection of develo|mient which 
rendered it a safe model for tlie educational organizations of all 
eountries. A. T. S. Goodrick, in MaemiUan^i Magazine, 



POSTAL -NOTES, MONEY ORDERS, AND BANK CHECKS. 

JPhsrie can be little doubt as to the need felt by the public for 

more convenient means of remitting small sums of money by post. i 

*Fhe increase of correspondence between different piLrts of the coun- • i 

trris constantly multiplying the number of small debts— debts j 

wnlch -cannot be paid by passing coin from hand to hand. Tbo 

^raotlee is rapidly growing up of buying supplies of ^-aperies^ 

teas,: books, and numberless other commtditieJB from well-known 
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firte,: Mtaated in & Um «f theUfiTpr tewofl. , ; Oalj a w^^aEciu^Md 
systlem of parcel p9^8» aci pointed but in a preiyioof article m;Ua9 
tUvkio ^asitary, IST^/ToL xxx)v«» p. 209), is nec^dto (l^vetop 
tbiamodeof traffic immenaeljr. -But even with the present yeza- 
tibofli diArges on small goods . traffic, tlie number ox parcels dU* 
tniMted luuBt i)o veiy large^ and each parcel, as a general iruletDke- 
cciisitatBs "aspoetal payment. Tlie laoility of railwaj travelling, 
agaiti/leada people to reside farther from their friends :^ian i^ 
fovmBrdajn»/aad multitiidef of domestic servants^ workmen away 
frobk home in* search of: wol»k» commercial travellers and touriabiy 
reqxiive either %o receive or remit small sums of mopey. , . 

)fF]» Postal Money Order System is older than is generally sapr 
pdsed/ -having existed in. one form or.oth^r sinc^ 179^. ..Ih its 
present fbrm; however, the ay stem dates only from the year ISiSL 
andextentiona and improvements are freq^ently announced, vp^,. 
rafdt^aaid T^ventiiai certainty of aoquittanoe, money prders lea^e 
little iCK^vdesiredi The pay^r has only, tox walk to tha. iiearesi' 
movug^^oideii r office ; wait ive or ten nunutes wliile other custenc^ 
era wse^ bei^g ^served ; -fiU up a small app^ioatloa form i decide, 
aitef t^store :deliberaiiob with the ppstjiaiister, and reference to f^, 
pHv^t4 official list/ upon the money-order office nu>st convenliu^ 
to th^ ps^ee ; then wail until the ojrder is duly filled up, countor-, 
foiled, staimped, etc;; and. finally hand over his money, and his 
work-is done; With the exception of Inciosing the order in. the. 

f>roperly-addre8sed letter. The payee^ too, may be sure of getiii^, 
nw money, if iill : goes iweil, - He need only walk io the moii^- 
oMer office named, sign the order/ give the, name of the remittee^ 
aniitlten the poofcmaster, ii satisfied that all is right, and if ~^- 
nished/wBh the indispensahle adyiee nc^e from the remitting 
offifoe,'willpres^tly .hand: over l^e casW But sometimes ihj» 
ad>rl6e note has not arrived, and the applicant must call again ;. 
n^t ttncoHMaonly the payer, with the kindest intentions, has made- 
the c^er payable at a distant office imagining, for instance, that 
HampisteadBoad Post Office must be yexy convenient to a resident' 
of HattKpstead. •■ The payee must then make a tour in searcli of 
the Tequired office— unless, indeed, he or hia friend happens to 
have , a.faanldng jioconnt,;when .all :gQes ^ mppthly in a nionieua;!, 
and. tlie. Jsanker. instantly relieves hifp of farther labor in^^l^tidn* 
iiirg the seven siulUngs-and sitpenoe or other small sum which Ihe 
PostinwteiuGeneral holds for. his benefit. . But seriously speaking, 
time is too valual)le to allow us to deal with many money orders. 
Business men must long ago have deiui^nded a complete reform of 
the system, were it not that the bankers came to the rescue of the 
Department by agreeing to collect the orders, and the post-offioe 
peitule soon, discovered that the banker was the safest and easiest 
medium of eoUection. 
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Wiilini tlie last six or lieyen jrdftM/lioweyer, an intejrestliig Mi 
t^mpt'li$fl been made to replaee money orders \>y bankeirs' obe^s^ 
Tiiere used to be a tradition that it was illegid to draw- a diedc 
for less tban twenty sbillings, and many people still have sn un* 
easy feeling about drawing a check on Lombard Street 1^ half 
a /guinea. But the Check Bank established by tha late Mr* 
James Hertz has helped to change all thia. Kotonlydo pe^ia 
now draw very small checks in their own ^eck4x>ok8, bnt^-U they, 
happen not to posso^s that luxury, they walk into a neiighbrning: 
stkubner^s or draper's shop, and ask for a Cheek Bank cheeky 
which is simply filled up and handed over in exchange for the 
mi[^xi6y withpat more ado. This check may be potted to alfEMWt 
attvpartof the habitable world, and will be worth its inscnbed: 
value, for wbich most bankers, hotel-keepers* and other business 
people will cash it, irrespective of advice notes and loealiti^i : 
Abptit six years ago< -when preparing my book on ** Money'? for 
tfiHer t&tematlonal Scientific oemes, I inquired itiiiiitteiy >llnlo 'tilia 
working of Mr. Hert2*s scheme, which seemed to fbrm Urn do«n*< 
ward opmpl^tiott of the biEmking System, and after six* yeu» of 
subsequent experience, I see no Reason to alter the opinionaltheil - 
expressed about the new kind of bank. The Cheok Banlr has 
met with but one real check, and that ia the penny <stamfp doty, 
in respect of which the bank must already have earned a li^rge 
revenue for the government, while the moiiey^.order system has 
occasionally been losing revenue. 

"^e post-office authorities, not unnaturally moved by. this. state 
of lyings, have now produced a scheme for the issue of postal 
not^i^, which; if sacoessful, are no doubt intended to sup^seido: 
money orders and Cheek Bank cheeks as well. The bill n^w m 
PfktiiAmeni for establishing this scbeme bears the names^of tho 
present Postmaster^eneraT, Professor Fawoett, and of Lord FredU 
eiriek Cavendish. The rather startling draft regulatioiis whldi 
accompany the bill purport to be the orderaof the Right Hon; 
o:rable deury Fawcett. But it must surely be undercSood that 
this eminent economist is not responsible for the details o^ the 
scheme, except in a purely official capacity. The. lull, though 
altered in detail9> 4s not now pui forward for the £ist time. ; Md 
it V^^^ either to the late Postmastev«GeAeial,.L'ofd: John :]^ 
liWrs, pr else to that vague ^atityf-^ The D^artmisnt;^' B«t what- 
ever be lis origin, this bill is an interesting doeameat,aad its 
clauses imperatively demand consideration. 

The idea of the system is to issue orders for fixed intagral aunui; 
rising by steps from one shilling as a minimum to half-a^rown, 
five shillings, seven shillings and sixpence, ten shillings^ twelve 
•hillings and sixpence, seventeen shillings and sixpence^ to> a 
mKximum of 6ne pound* A person wanting to Temit, ei^^ aiiie- 
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teen (^illtngB, mtiBt therrefore apply for tW nestt iovm nole^ 
owmelf, s^yeffteen shfll'liigs and ailp^fnce, tog'ether trlthm^iSsiltlng- 
ao<te, a&d tbeh add six penny stanrps, and inelo&e ^3^ Wlibld ^ 
tii<^ payee. These notes will be issuBd, apparently » ^<di « %laiik 
lipaice for the natne of the payee, and another for th« fwme-bl tiie 
<^ce "Where fhey are to be paid. In this condition the fff&ffe^a^f 
be handed about like a piece of paper money, and will bave, 00' te 
kfl I can understand the bill and regnlations, absolute evriiBiiey^ 
jLike a coin, it will be primd fads the property of it» he^er, attd 
Its ft^w^^^tf owner will be unaffected by the pr^TiottS irf^toiy of 
the note. Any holder, however, may fill up one or both UasJc^ 
4nd it then becomes payable only to a ps^icular pierson and (01^ at 
the particular ofiSoe named. It would appear, however, tlnft if ifa« 
payee thus named in the order signs the receipit at th« l>flck,'tiie 
note ag'ain becomes practically payable to bearer, lik-e an -indoned 
check to order. Chtuse 8 of the regulations provides that i^ Att 
fiote bears a signature purporting to be the eignatuits €tf.4he 
payee, "it shall not be necessary to prove that the.r0ee8|>t'wu 
feigned by or under the authority of the pay«e." There ant^elaSx)- 
rate provieiens for the crossing of these post-office cheekB,%oA 
genemlly and Bx>eGially, and it would seem that even thot^i'&e 
name of a distant money-order office be inserted hk the btaik, -a 
banker may, under clause 10, safely cash a note. The ye^gnls^eiiB 
point di(^inc%ly to a desire of the department to withdraw their 
notes from circulation, as much as possible, through -the bftq^da^ 
system of the kingdom. . 

The currency of these noted is somewhat Testiicted by tiavsa 1:1 
of the regulations, which provides that when more than 4^wt 
months old, notes will only be paid after ded notion of « ntw €(mh> 
misskm equal to the original poundage, and m like forth^ «90B> 
minion for every subsequent period of three mtmth^, «r p«rl irf 
duch period. Payment may, under the next clause, be refused Ift 
ease a note bears signs of tampering or &aud. Then follows the 
important provision — ^that " A postniaster may recuse cor dels^ the 
payment of a postal order, but shall immediately report sncfti d^y 
or refusal, with his reasons for it, to the -Postmfisteiw^ettesal." 
As, however, this report cieems to be intended for the private -aajl- 
isftiction of the department, and there is no clause requiring tiie 
pbstmadter, or the Po€rtmaster*General, to gi<re reasooB to tiie 
holder Otf the note, this regulation makes the notes eonvertBi^e 
into coin at the "wUl and ecmemenee of the tkpartnmr^ Th«re is 
no«i<A4Gff bankraptcy nor breach of engagemetit itt refoini^ pay- 
ment; The local postmaster has simply to give ms bis fsaa8C»& 
for siispending ^payment, that he has no funds, «nd the cfcapart- 
medt #111 doubtless regard his fetmon «« a'veiy igoed one. 

F«rhiipB the iboet «)C^naordiniiry dlanse ^f (h<e, il^l«lS«tii% Va. 
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l^i whrtcli jj^rovides th&t, if a motobe €»ve« |»aid hj any offieef of tlte 
po6t-<»ilae, botb tli9 Postmaator^Gfaneral ancl all bis ot&cera shall 
be «iaoliar^^ from, all fiuiW liabiUty m rQ@i>ect of that of4er« 
^ xKHivHthfltoBdin^ any forgery, fraud, mistake, or loss wbicb may 
liikva beem eomjniu^d, or have oecucr^« ia refS^reooe to sucib order, 
«c tO'thepiPoeaTiiig tbereof, or to obtaining tbe payment Uxereot^ 
and iiotivjtbstaadiuig any disregard of these regialations, an4 not- 
wUtonoidhig anything whatsoever/' Thus is Professor Fawcett, 
bfh)»'Ovni mere^fiat, for this clause occurs only in the regulaiions 
iAii<hpinrpori to foe the act of the Postmaster-General, made to 
n^udlve the ^htrie eommott and statute law of the realm in his own 
fAtWd ■ Even his ounx regulations, laid down in the same fiat, are, 
Adt to be binding on this potentate, who is to be free from all ques- 
tkm '^ notwMetanding anything whatsoever." These words are, 
Ifideed, a stroke of departmental genius, ^d tape is potent for 
bia^Qglbe«Utside publio; but within the departoi^nt no b(>nd9 
^Jsim <9 equity are to be recognised in ease Qt error, " nuHwith- 
aiandlHg'MiytUing whatsoever.'' 

I. caoMF'to tlie study of this scheme much prej udioed m its favor, 
^Hfemuse it ^ighft be the means of breaking down the absurd objec- 
"tidn of the Bnglish people to the use of one-poui^ netee. 4 well- 
fegs^ftted iiewue el sueh notes would conduoe to everybody's con- 
-remeiuse, and might give a substantial addition to the revenue, 
with abiolute immunity from financral risk. But then such a cur- 
rmuBf must be issued on- the principle el the Bank Charter Acts, 
and nnder strictly defined statutory conditions. . It must, be abso- 
lutely convertible at the will of the bend fidit holder, and must not 
be^liasued for snoh trifling amounts as one shilling or two. shillings 
andMHspeaee. In Norway and Sweden, notes of about five shillings 
mfttHMforma perfectly successful and convenient curren^cy, but 
as a ftrstexpertinent it would not be wise to advocate the issue of 
anything less than a ten-shilling note. Even a pound note cur- 
irenoy with token gold half sovereigns would meet all real needs. 
But afler considering the details of this post-olBee schem/e, it pre- 
sents itseif afl a currency '* leap in the dark." 

B&^i^he first place, it is quite doubtful whether the postal notes 
wiU really fulfil their ostensible purpose of eoabUng postal remit- 
^anceflrto be made easily and safely.. The case will be provided for, 
nor doubt, if the notes can be parchased in bundles and kept in the 
catibiTbos, and if, agidn, they can be got rid of, when s^perabuA- 
daot^ hi paying cab fores, fflnall bills, etc. Few visits to the posV 
office W(Rdd then, be needed, the nates being current. Bujb what 
about safety? Ah&ost every postal remittance on this iystem wjU 
contain net only paper money payable to bearer at any noLoney- 
order office, but also postage stamps to make up the wd pe^ce. 
An ifigenious letter-carrier will probably soon leata l¥>w tp jd#^^ 
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tselv^, ji fair a«0hig« dart's vipTa^eA uligfat at ftny tio^ leift jm^^ q9$r: 
of the stamps, bj a systematic oper^boxv Hojr ia A0FsqiQtli9^«l 
TBikdang^ - Hu^osures? indispenfla}^ i . for many xa^ms^vpe^f^oSj^spB, 
large sbdpa, bookaeUelti, and' otlieTB,< habitually: Teom^^m^mBJaT 
small. zemittaficefl, ^hat:*: bold; and !sagacio«s -pcptyoildeoWBirvjq^ 
might tniat to the tbeoiy of probabilities, and pre^^- Jii4lfii^%|i)i 
(m^tbe'cDrreispoiideiice of a few favorite j^rms*: :: 3^b#j4< 
}ippesratdhaTe€fDtirely;oT^looke<d:iUe idrctim«taiHafls F^t^ e^ 
a^^ iseourity to-bankers^ checks, es$)edaUy Ch^^krJ^nk^^c^ 
raonelyv that they are madb out for odd fmiii% aj^ >8^^.om pr;i^#fQ» 
in the company ei postage Mamps, axe tetarQed^Wv^]*i^<^ti<9aM^ 
^yinest^i^ithtik a few days, andr when -«i08i|ed* aare ^Mftly -pa^^Ue 
thrm^lt-a bank, thJBit is throng^ the luunds x^ a perf ei^^ -ifl^:; 
known «nd ^ieiqx)ttatble ctistomer^ If the postal a^leaaie ^^ 
promptly Mftumed for .payment^ they may piBoye«ven aaote i^^l^^ 
aoma <thsu- money oJrdei» ; if they aare to ^cula^ as: a siBaU«B"i^ 
eafreii«!y;'th^ can give littlesecurity against-pecnlatiiMi£6i|pe|iil^jl 
considering thestamps which will n8«ially.nceoaipany^th#l%?.vT{^ 
iKoS^ifl^; indeed, in an. able 1-j^rtlcle on this eghemei fai tlu^r. ||S9|m^ 
J^km&Sitli, irhich should he vend la^eontieotion wlth-«n,ie^^i|al}j ^bli' 
astiele iw the same jonirnal ior iVIaieh 13th»^ ifleemn to ibi^ejylpi 
grante^that tiiese i>oslal-notes» with the accompanying -stmoMw^l 
&eed to he renntfed in aregisteied letter. But if sOi the ag^^gqjga^ 
trouble and cost of the operation wiU hie alniost greater dMMi.iaf)|^ 
case'of.the present mdneyordeis^ and ^e. raitim 4'^^%^:th9ae 
new notordteppenrs Altogether. . - - •i'r..3tji::i:c 

^> The iondalnental'ohjectton torbemadeto this sch^endejis^jio 4q^^i 
as r^polnted out hy the Eeen/OrnMt, StctM, and seyerpkl .c^l|^<|p,<i 
portant authorities,' that it enables the Poet^Oilce 2>epartB^9iit:1b» 
cfeatera considerable circulation of paper currency, wiffhost - pr%. 
^dding^any corresponding guaiiantees as tegards a metal|iGjreaejF&' 
itiisa Bank Charter «Act for St. Martin's-le-Cifrand, m^n«^« tha fieand 
prineip] to- embodied by Peel in that great act. There is somnlht^ 
humorouain the idea of a sound aiKls6n»ble economist like Jl^ 
fessor Fawcett being mude by his department, as the ih^ntef m 
his official life, to throw over all the nice considerations fWhi«h| bf^ 
long to this theory of cunency. In the lectnre-l^ll at Cambr|d|p% 
the exaoiinatioB-rooms at Burlington (gardens,- or around the |i«aid 
of 'the Political Economy GJub,a score of .abstrii6et.c[ue9tJLQB9.W9iild 
aaisa ihont the raising of pnces, thedrain.of gold, tlie seaso^ 4!^ck 
taatiou of a small paper cunnencyv the proper li raits, of goii^m- 
mentHndiistry, and so forth. But, as Postmast^-^Qenerali, tua. fy(h 
lesnor igncunea all theory, and-disclaims'all UabiMty,.^ netwUhftand* 

aanraunff whatsoever. " Though hardly respomiible for the de- 
ft ol a Mitme framed while he was jet nxeiMy a pjg o f yw OT ; lia 
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wllf l^d«6ttf« yetpQDtibid for th«m if he adtooatoi ibe passage of fcbft 
liffi' tltfott^ Iwiament^ or if he allows the sdiome t6 crop up 
ligifiB iii> it subsequent eesnon, 
' The Vinvf'pofttit of the bill is that it providea no regalations for 
tlie''«n8techr or disposal of the large sum of monej whipli will he 

rfd into the department, if the public takes a fancsj to the notes. 
|0 qiiite impossible to estimate, by any referenoe to theonj or iact^ 
how large the balance will be. In all probability it wiU luot . l>e ieaa 
^StaA two or thi«e millions sterlin^r, and quite likely doable that. If 
the- orders shoald prove to be popular in the capacity ^f papctr 
ASdMey /the circulation might possibly unonnt to twenty millions. 
K&'ord^nary perison^ indeed, can pretend to understand how the 
post-^kffice people can manage to keep a cash reserve at eachof 
neafly six thousand money-oinler offlees. Mai^ets, fMrs« nees, 
eiffrrente of tourists, fluctuations of trade mnst eaoee i^at: and 
often unexpected varlatious of 4emandraiMl it is financially absnrd 
a^'impeesiblej and against all the principles of bankii^, to. divide 
a/0ai>hTesef^ into six thousand fragments I Nor^ indeed, i8:thefe 
as^f prevision', for the regulation of a metallic reserve or any re^ 
sorv« at all.' ^he department 'Would no doubt like to have a- few 
Biiillonsat their unfettered disposal ; but surely a Post-Office Bank 
Carter Act, devoid of any mention of a cash reserve, and with care* 
fill 'provision for suspending payment whenever convenient, is a 
siotetrens anomaly, and I may almost say aa insult to the financial 
eommon-eense of the country. 

^ >" I suppose we ought to feel indebted to tlie postal authorities for 
condescending to ^ve us the pretty fall details contained in the 
preiient bill and draft regulations. The earKest form of the 
s^eiHe as embodied in the bill of June, 1877, consisted in siiaply 
sas^endinjg^/as regards the post-office* all laws restrictinj^ the issue 
of promissory notes payable to ^ bearer^a simple carte hUtnehB to 
the department to embal*k in the issne of paper money. In eai^ 
subsequent edition of the bill they have condescended to be -more 
^d more explicit. Now the draft regpilations^^ give us all we caa 
Want to know, 8ui)jeot to this difficnltv that these regulations may 
be revoked and altered i^thin the limits of the act by the mere fiat 
of ^he Postmaster-Oeneral^ subject to the consent of the Treasury 
atfii the- somewhat illusory cheek of being laid before Parliament 
wltMn fourteen days after it assembles. I fe^ sure that i express 
the o|>inion of eveiy sound economist when I say, that if wears 
to have an unlimited circulation of one-pound notes and smaU fne« 
^nal eurreney, that currency must be issued nnder oonditioM 
d^NUrly and infiexiblv defined by statute. An examination of tills 
bbl, however^ wiU snow that it is for the most part aa cnsiiMBg^ 
MB ^ the restnotaons, such as they are, are mostly contfdned is ^ 
f^ulaitifMUH and ^U«#eveOaHe by goverimteBt Witboui fufthef i^ 
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penl to Parliament. lii fi&bt, the second clause of tli«P*BMIt. 
Money Order Act, 1848 (U and 1% Viet. cap. 88), wMehiB ta^Bodled 
hi the new bill, appears to me to enable the Treaisui^ ta'iiii&MKaid 
payment altogether whenever they feel Snclined so to do, tI^m of 
fiction being barred, " anj law, statute, or asage to the i0Diitr«T7^^4ii 
anywise notwithstanding" (!) 

The proposals Of this bill assume a still more biftiaottS 'mee^ 
when we consider them in connection with the klndi^ ntm wr^ 
tugs Bank Bill. This latter bill, among other matters. Iff iiM^tadod 
to raise the limit of deposits to be made in anyone year fa it PoKt^ 
OtRce Savings Bank from £30 to £100, and the total allo^riilile 
(leposit, apart from interest, from £150 to £250. Thfr tw(> WtH 
lalcen together disclose a Bettled design on the pSart \of tke Pditw' 
Office to become a vast banking corporation^ tfnd to outer lilie 
direct competition with the bankers of the United Kingdom. Itiji 
impossible not to agree with the protest issoed by the maaagen (if 
1 lie ten principal banks of Manchester, that such dianges w^o^tiid 
Involve a complete change iu the r<x£$(m^'^ijf^« of the PcMft^Ofllce 
Monetary Department. The Post-Oflftce Savings^ Banks, *ttr the 
Mancliester bankers correctly remark, were intended to lict* w 
eleemosynary institutions — as, in fact, public Schools of thrift; By 
the whole conditions of the original Scheme they weYe detigiied to 
ihduce laborers, nurse-maids, children, and other peo^ile of v^ry 
small means to begin saving their odd shillings and halfMBtowns, 
and to a certain extent they have fulfilled that purpose: . Tike 
post-office was in ihis respect a d&iu ese fnaehind — ^it was Jitt>itef 
Called from above to help a thriftless residucrm odt of thtt inlre 
of pauperism. The present limits <>f the deposits are ^Ite 
snfficient to meet all the needs of this class. To allow a p^N 
son to deposit as much as £100 in a year in a state bKa): lis to 
map over the line into a totally different class of opetatioiM» The 
matter is made all theVorSe by the fiict that financially the «J5iiStl-^ 
tution of the Post-Office Savings Bank is bad and iudeHftisMble; 
As Mr. William Langton has abundantly shown, to rec^ve a 
deposit to be paid at call, and then invest it in government fluids 
of variable value, always throws risk on the government. A pre*. 

Sonderance of withdrawals is always made while the fund* ate 
epressed, and an increase of deposits will tisually oolm^de with a 
high price to.be paid by the department. Thus has already wKMbii 
a large deficit on the investments of t!ie old s&Vfngs batikti i* ike 
extent of nearly foar millions, a deficit which Mt. GladHtone^ bow 
very properly proposing to pay oiF by a terminable annttfty. The 
t^ostOfflce Banks have hitherto avoided a like dtefibft byoiflSftBg 
only 2i per cent interest, and keeping the amount kivested mod^* 
ate. But it by no means follows that what has hitherto awhrek^d 
Ikirl^well on a small scale will filways answer jUi w^ll «& tfa» 
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boU^ floaile now proposed. Alrendy tb« savings of tho people, 
hefil on 9, ladicaUy ialse basis, by goyeimnent, amount to 9£on% 
il\re«-qaaitter8 of a-lxundred i^impns. WitU the eqlarged Ijjoilta 
prQpo(a^d for tlie. savings banks, and probal^ly additional invest. 
me^ta OB a^cconnt of the postal^note deposits, we sliall soon reach 
a bnndred millions, or one eigbtli part of tbe whole national debt. 
Sh<H|]4 Any serioua crisis ever occur, si^cU as a great m^val war 
(and- bow qui we expect to be always free from danger ?) with- 
drawals, would nnqnestionably take place, and the governn^ent 
would be obUged to make forced sales of its own securities, run-v 
aing^ dovoi ita own credit, and ini^urrijog a deficit at the yery time 
wjaum H most needed resources. No doubt in such circumstances 
tli^ eovemmeil^ would be obligje^ to raise a large loan in the open 
market, but this would really mean that, when compelled to re* 
deem its promises the government would have to f ajll back upon 
those very bankers with whpm it had been competing on most 
un£i^ conditions in easier times. The Post-Office monetary 
schemeaare essentially fair weather schemes, but they must founder, 
likp the Surydlce and the Ati^anta, in case of squalls and rough 
weather. 

If U]^ English Qovemment la really fitted to do banking busi- 
ness, why doea it not begin with its own accounts ? Why leave 
the national debt, the dividends, the revenue payments, and a 
variety, of large public and semi-public accounts in the hands of 
the Bank of Enghoid, aided by the banking organization generally. 
The fact^ of course^ is that not only from me time of Adiun Smith, 
but fkiop, a much earlier date, it has always been recognized that a 
gov^mm^nt ia not really a^suitable body to enter upon the business 
ol' bai|3(i9g. It is with reppret tha^we.must see in this year, 1880, 
theBAiBes of so.g(reat a. £^cier as Mr. Gladstone, and so sound 
an eooaomist aa. Srofessor Fawcett, given to schemes, which are 
radically vicious and opposed to the teachings of economic science 
and ecoBoiu^C expenence. 

. Did space admit I might gaon to show that the conditiona which 
ik» Poat-Office.demand as essential to the success of their monetary 
operations are tainted by a kind of political immorality. Every 
common carrier and every banker is responsible under complicated 
statutes ^and tUe common law for every act of negligence, and f&r 
not a. few accidents involving no negligence. But the Post-Office, 
though It enters into competition with the industry of the country, 
sets itself above the law. Even a registered letter, if lost, stolen, 
or desl^royed by its own servants, throws no responsibility on the 
depaitment, except as regards the tardy and absurdly small con- 
csMiopi oC i$2, provided certain regulations be carefully observed. 
$^w^ %9 aam® department coolly proposes to issue an unlimited 
paper currency^ and to do a large part of the banking hitftaaM of 



f^i#del%>" Ldrd Joliii Manpaers^ jor whatever otber deaervl^gr ioq^ 
ticlikki liii]^tfi( t^iiold tli« plaee of FostniBsterKGeneral, io to^cp^litet 
aTaslPhJK>fieitlur3r>lHi6iiie0«, «nd yetto be tfa:« final 9,x^^x W^^^^ 
KmS'^ms^mm^XlL tlie British public irr^specttVQot th«trlaw 
a^MtiA'' ^y^-'^-^'' ^■■-' ■'■^ ■'--■■-■ r. -::..: o/f ,:^?r: 

. .!Kow, if we inyestiigate "the xnatteryWlH it: appear tb^l^th^jpeli^ 
ikiif i^ iieidd fdrtlidseacbemeB; except to ma^^f ^beiA^^Aef of 
''"The D^pamiient*^ wliich piopdmids them ? : If tjbd: b^ql^m^ ^s^ 
tebh'<^thij» kingdom were in « radnnentary 8tate,:li|i»j^tj o^ ^ 
Fiji laland^; there ttki^fat be: some reason why the .goTei^nmeik^ 
irlio^ld try- to edncitte its sabjecta ni> to the biinkiog staji^.&r:ei^- 
zBtiO&i But if any one will take ihe trouMe f to lo^ Jrhifoe^lii'thip 
Banking AlmiLBac and to study some Jtccoants of th^ l^nk^es' 
Cl^iai^lng-Hdil^e System, hewiU appredate the degree^ in; ^iel^ 
the^bo^ti^ needs to be t^tmr^t banking; The Post-^iSlc^^.^fipR^ 
a# itl'^j^dtem may be^ isinere <5htld's play compared with t^ejirojB)- 
d^H^l or^nlzation which settiea transactions to tW if^^'tfiii^^^f^ 
on^ hnhdrtifd mlllionB^per we«k in LonibardSti»et^wUhf9i»t4^t^ 
of it single Odin. The very remarkable statistics drawn piii^y^l^. 
NewmiEifchv and printed in the Banking Alii^anac Jor thiQ y^i^ew^go 
tO-dhoW that "^icf system of branch banks is being ext^iiidQ^^ f^ 
wonderful way; and bids fair to distance even in numl^r iheu|- 
crease^ of money -order offices. According to these st^tiaticQ, ,^0 
number of branch bankv; as distdnguished from separate b|^ni|& 
6r head offices, was/in 1866, 1226; in 1872^ 1886; in 1871b 19Cft- 
The incl^do ki the formeir interval was at the rater c^ abo«it 13 p^f 
cent, and in the latter 30 per cent I The number of mdney^i^er 
dffie^ was in 1866, ^54; in 1872, 4900; In 187^ .(|»7].Q, find 
thotigh tho rate of increase is consid^cable, bdng in thi^ tort ist^K- 
^ar24i pet dentv and in the second'^, percent, if does not ianni- 
f(^t the sam^ tendency to progressive advance which we notice in 
the Imihch banking system. There can be little doubt thiit the 
%ank6^of England and Scotland, if not interfered with>>^ii^^w 
the next ten or fifteen years, establish banking offices JUi e^«iy 
nook and cranny of the kingdom where there is any bnsinesa f^ pJl 
to be d6ne, and their competition will result fn offering fa^^tles 
for tmiall savings and small payments which must altogethei^ d|9- 
tknce the opierations of any government department.* icnimps^ 
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*In his speech on the Savings Banks Bill (Jane 18lh)!Mr. Gladstone id re- 
ported t»4kave said : "If they had in this country a banking system so lanrely 
devolved that it went into every town and considerable jparisfi, he certamly 
^shofild bdv^ry doahtful indeed as to the defirability of raising the upper Hmit 



ported t»4kave said : "If they had in this country a. banking system so lanrely 

"lerable parisfijhe certamly 

ty of raising the upper limit 

«CJSdOQL » . . The Post-Office Savings Banks for the three kSngdoms were 

Btready^beyoad .0000, and were rising at the rate of 300 hanks a year; but ^ 

«othw. Dfuiks, BotviUistanding the excellent development Which they had andies^ 

gone, hardly reached SOOO, banks and branches taken together.^ . < 

Thtre must he amlKake here ; for Mr. Newmarch^s flgorea ihOW tha tPM 



i^jMiAL NOTm 2iuNBT oBDjsm oMmxs, m. 

Vi09Mmr of tTi6 whole questRnr cair ooly^oad im to. tl|ie-4^p^^^ 
fiifjfS tlkat'tlM iMiiikers are rijirht la xrying*. tvat to tW ^yen^i^e^l^ 
' ^^ L^t tiB' tf lotie t^ It ie '« new phase dof the old eo^vipinlo ;lid|^7r: 
M8M0;^«V#^-<&i/Aee passer ; tlie ooil^ noveilylQ Upie; tim^tei: iB» jj^i 
fh%^ <^ ii HO^ tkddfesaed taa grcntimBiister jand i^ «inii^inM!<^9^^ 
mist, the latter of whom has advocated in his writings what tiU^ 
IdrM^l? haft, to a ffn^X extent^ ^atrried into tS*scXi , - ^: ■ ; 

- BU't^ ret^rti to oj^rmore intmediaia topic of Foetal |irpte9«jl w^l 
^'w point Oiit that it ib onlr goyerntnent interfer^ncfr wiii<^h rpjre* 
^^MitS' bank^Tft from orgwusdng a system of mtfall payix^n^. by 
che^s, far:more perfect, safe, and conyenient than anything the 
Post-Ctece' can do. The Check Bank has already done : mere ;tk«n 
the department J it- has donea large btuuneas in small payments^ 
with almost domplete freedom from fraud, and has pi^id at the 
same time a large revenue to goyernment through the p^inny 
HBhfksk stamp. But this penny tax^ though quite inconsidf^Ue , i^ 
linger payinents, becomes intolerably oppressiye in the^ase-pf pay. 
ments under a pound or two pounds. The Pos(HOi99tce probl^^ 
Iddes on the smallm^ transactions of the Money Oider ^steoo^ f^ 
if^tX rei^enno it does seem to gain is gained on the larger orders, at 
leaiit so the Statist ho}ds. For my part» I cannot lee now we can 
be sure there is any gain at all, because the business is conducted 
1^ the same persons and in the Fame premises as the general post 
mttiness, and We can by no means be sure that each of the f unctiom) 
<^a postmastei^ Is separately paid in a degpree adequate to its trouble. 
Kevert&elesS the Check Bank, atcoriung to its last Tepoi*t, now 
slx>tit i>ays its way, in addition to paying a considerable reyenue to 
the Crown. 

There Is needed but one change to set the whole miktter, right, 
aBd thiit is to reduce the stamp duty on small chcicks, eoj thoiae 
under - £5 or £8, to one hi^fpenny. Tlie penny-stiimp duty; on 
receipts, as eyery one knows, is not reqnired in the case of receipts 
lor less than £2, for the obvious reason that it would be absurdly 
Oppressive in the case of sniall receipts. Bat exactly the same 
teasen holds good for reducing the tax if not abolishing it in tli^e 
ease of small drafts. There need be no practical difficulty in doing 
4his, for an Act of Parliament of little more tlian one clause might 
enact that any check*form of any banker^ bearing nppn its face a 
printed and also an indelible perforated notice that it can only be 
drawn for a sum of (say) £5 or under, may be impressed at the 



number of ba&ka and branch offices In Ibe United Kingdom to ba 86M, or 78 per 
cent mof e than Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said. Moreover, the ofinehea, 
aa shown above, are being moltipired in an advancing ratio of . andtipilcatioa. 
Clearly, accdrding to Mr- Oladstone^e own admiation, be oaght to relinyiirii the 
J2^ of the bill taltiji| tha limit of depoa^tik 
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Wt POSTAL K0TE8, MO^BT QBDERS, GMECKB* 

stamf^offii^ee witb. ft. haUpemiiy/atftteLp, and «baH ib«Eibe^filQeiii«cl 
duly atfMm9«4, all previiQu&acta. nQtwijtihstmi4iQg, in t^ASfiiQ^waf 
as if U.tjia4»^fi<» w^ ija|r V>tlMiL Stamp JM>.Qi 1^0, J)eeA.impxe»a3 
with, ai pecM^ stamp. Bu^Ii a^ change in the, law woiU4 
(;rei^1i^ x^ vsiOfi^t^^lj Ifi^ tb^. Qipec^ ISank ; lor if this fiucness? cC tlbis 
bank bat^M^iM con^derabl^, eompetMnn^ wonJd soon spmi^ i)|;» %Bd 
tbarer would be notblni^ t^ praT<an^ an^bank. irimi aupdlj^ng^ 4^9 
ciiatoinc^ \u|(]p^M^l^Q}? Qbe.qto to small dra£bs. No.opuH^o 
Cbeck Biua,t^^,i(i ur^ngj tb/s.- x«!ductipn o£ tbe panny^tamp; diii^^ 
do€)s so.Xfqo^ a iRoak* becansa^ an interested posiUon^ bnt ii; is pos^- 
ble for ot)^#r< persoi^s«U).a4.vocatei tbe same measure irQin^Iliue^K 
pnbMc 4B4diBHit(^rested point of 'Wflw. 

In tbftriise . o| sn<4^ small checkatbere. is botlun^ eoooMikQicaily 
unsbu^. Tbe axpenence of tbe Cbeck. Bank baa slu^vn t^M 
tbeir ab^qks. do not drcolaie foe an^ oonsiderable Jen^rtn ottime«c 
Beingi 4i^M^ for odd snjns> needing, indorsement and bi9mg[#n 
crossed) it i^ i^t, like}^ tb^, sbould cumlate. Tbe^ ftrsQ, exjcee^ 
ingilj ssfe^i; postaltransmissipn ; no po^t-of5iw tluef conUtrpostaliO^ 
yei^ture to pe^tia^i ebeckii vjbieb are^ I belieye^ Degnlarlgp tje«kd 
as '* duffer/' or dangerous stuff. It is^ .indeed,, a sSidtis <mes^an 
for bankeoi, b/]iw tbey are to meet tbe trouble ai^ng ftpm &nj 
prreat multi{dication of small cbeeksr But Uu any case,. I do not 
see bow they are to avoid these smajl transactions^ eyeiL if tbej 
desire it. Gne(^ Bank checks are,, X imagine^ less troublesome 
than Postal Money Orders, which backers already collect in large 
numbers foit tbeir oustomers. As to the proposed smalt slylling 
and bal^crowa notes, i.t seems, to me tbiM^, they wlU g^ve in^nite 
trouble to bankers, who must not only sort and count jtnem like tbe 
smallest fractional currency, bnt must examine ^e dates, tp insure 
that they axenotxanuing beyond the three months' interval offisee 
currency. The Post-Of|ce clearly intend,, if possible, to obUg^ the 
bankers to receive these smaU notes,, judging from the retaliations 
about crossingi If, indeed, tbebsnkors unftuimonsly refuser to 
receive such, notes,, the scheme must, I think, fall to the grounds 
even though Parliament should sanction, it. 

The genecal cond.usion, then,, to which X am forced. to Qome is^tbat 
this sc£9me of Postal Notes is a mistaken one,.which< sbonld never 
have been ailpn^ed to come fprtb under Mr. ^awcett's name* Xt is 
neither fish nor flesh ; n^h^ a. weU-^r^ulated psp^c currenQy^.nor 
a safe systwn» olbankin^ pi^j^mients. Iti is, tJ^e.scbeme of a.tenaclona 
and aggressive bureau to' underbid the Check Bank, and hf set- 
ting^at naught ! all the enstomary^ risks- of monetary transactions, 
to secure the disposal of large funds, while throwing much of tbe 
trouble audi 0Q»t upon tbe banking community,. In tb!eccinyey;ance 
of parcels and' small goods the Po8t-0ffi«e ba» yet mnob to 4o^ aa I 
have-taken trouble to prove ; but in. the direction^ of bMikii^, it 
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hA0: mlMadj : Teaehed a IUdiH wfaiidi It 'tiaHDoi 1Mb tsiM j iinowed to 

PotrrscBiP^i' iflihee ike alxyve ^m in ty^,it%M been irUted 
tiuit the government mill propoee^ amend the bUl^b^' restiic^ng 
the Gurrenc^ffrfj^lue Pofttel <Notes io one montb. ^M will mar the 
beaotf and tkucoess ti the acheme. It will be fodftpensable in a 
sabaeqaent seaaimi of PairliameBt to enlar^ iii6 mteiral ol <$ar- 
reacj to three months, il«iOi the twelve iiionth«i«Ti|^allj proposed 
by 'the departtaient. ^Several homely proverbs «odar 4o one : '* QUe 
an inch, take an ell "— *' Get 4he thin end of ^the ire^ffe in first." In 
regard to the Post-Offlee Sttvinga Bank deposfter, ih^ Vedge is just 
now being driven home a Httle. Th^ promoter ^ tbiB Postal Tele* 
graph Department dxwdalmed -all £dea^f a stattitoi^ monopoly of 
telegraphic bnsine8f,.^8a3!4iig, **1 ne¥er should ^'sh lor that protec- 
tion." There is now Mtk -aotion pending in 4he 'la^ courts by 
wJileh the departmettt idll ^bilBg the telephoiie 'tjompanies well 
aader eootioL MinlstriM eofzkeandmiiiiBtHaa go; the department 
nmahui. 19^ Juim, 1880. 



A FABLE, 

ttf tHX MANMSX. OP MR. GAY. 

How nmch ^ipould end in mode abrupt. 
If listeners iliigfat but interrupt ! 
—Once, in a cdmtsr of the lawn, 
Ere foLk^ vrerk stirring with thfe dawn, 
A TxmtoiOL Of didactic habits 
•^Mdibssed some half a dozen Rabbits. 
^It was a Tortoise who, 'tis said, 
Contrived to break a wise man's head ; 
Since then thbisect, report aMers, 
Have set up for philosophers. 
^^"Noharm in this one could be fbund ; 
He Weighed so much ; Was so much routad ; 
Kol slower than his kin, or quicker, 
'(Although his shcfll was somewhat thicker *) 
And wearing just that look of thought 
Which means profundi ty-^^^ormlioght. 
-*^'* M7 theme (he said) is PsdMt'Diirplnt.'' 
He stretched his throat, and Ausporsaeif ; 
"la this discourse I hope io 'bring 
^foro you Promptitude the Thing; 
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GIBLEOOD, 



Hext» if my hmits space afford, 
I shall take Promptitude the Word ; 
Lastly, to make the meaning better, 
I shall consider every letter. 
^And first, my friends, however viewed. 
How beautiful is Promptitude / 
How are we quickened, roused, rem 
By dwelling upon Promptitude / 
In short, how much may we discover 
By simply saying the word over ! 
—How much, too, in this vale below. 
To this one quality we owe ! 
*Twas Promptitude the battles won 
Of CiESAR and Napoleon ; 
' Bv Promptitude to-day we boast 
Tne blessings of the Penny Post ; 
. By Promptitude (I dare affirm) 
The early bird secureis the worm • 
-—The Rabbits are a docile race. 
And patieojt under commonplace ; 
But here^ne rather puzzle-pated 
In Gallic style " interpellated :" 
" If Promptitude so much cati do, 
Why don't you try the practice, too ?" 
— This was, as Hamlet says, " a hit ;*• 
Clergy was posed by Mother- lVi(. 
The Tortoise the horizon scanned ; 
He had no repartee at hand ; 
So, finding inspiration fail. 
He drew his head in, then his tail. 
His audience scampered off in glee : 
Pint solvuntur tabula, KjJttUH , DoBtOH. 
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GIRLHOOD. 



An exquisite incompleteness, blossom foreshadowing fruit ; 

A sketch faint in its beauty, with promise of future worth ; 
A plant with some leaves unfolded, and the rest asleep at its root, 

To deck with their future sweetness the fairest thing on the 
earth. 

Womanhood, wifehood, motherhood — each a possible thing. 
Dimly seen through the silence that lies between then and now ; 

Something of each and all has woven a magic ring. 
Linking the three together in glory on girlhood^ brpw. 

UNIV. OF Tv'JlCHiGAN, ^^^"^^ 
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